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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



Chap. I. The Britons and Romans. 

From the landing of Julius Csesar, b.o. 55, to the landing of Hengist 
and Horsa, A.D. 449. 

The History of England may be sdid to begin about sixty 
years before the birth of our Blessed Lord. Before that 
period little or nothing was known of Britain, as the island 
was then called, beyond the scanty notice of its existence 
brought by the merchants of Spain and Phoenicia, who were 
accustomed to visit the Cornish coasts, and to trade with the 
inhabitants for tin. But about that time the Bomans be- 
gan to extend their conquests north of the Alps; and under 
Julius Caesar, the greatest of all the Roman commanders, 
they became masters of the whole of Gaul, and carried their 
victorious arms as far as the shores of the British Channel. 
Here they received more certain accounts of the large island 
which lay on the opposite side, and whose white cliffs could 
just be seen in the distance. Caesar resolved on attempting 
its conquest ; and pleased himself with the thought of add- 
ing another province to the dominions of Rome. In fact, so 
little was Britain known at that time, that the Romans felt 
as though they were discovering some new world when, on 
the 26th of August,fifty-five years before the birth of Christ, 
their eighty galleys touched the flat beach of the Kentish 
coast, near the spot now occupied by the town of Sandwich. 
They succeeded in landing, though the Britons defended 
themselves bravely ; but a violent tempest arising, which 
destroyed many of their galleys, Caesar thought it wiser 
to return to Gaul for the winter, and to put off his plans 
of conquest until the following year. He spent the winter 
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2 THE ANCIENT BRITONS. [b.C. «55. 

months in making great preparations ; and in the succeed- 
ing spring the Britons beheld a fleet of eight hundred ships, 
full of armed men, stretching across the narrow strait that 
divided them from the maiiUand. This time the Romans 
made their way into the heart of the country. The Britons, 
brave as they were, could not resist the trained legions of 
OsBsar ; and at last they agreed to pay a yearly tribute to 
Bome, in token of their submission. This was all the 
Romans gained by their conquest, if such it might be 
called ; but it made Britain better known ; and the ac- 
counts of these two expeditions, written by Caesar him- 
self, are the first descriptions of our own country which we 
find in history. 

It need scarcely be said that it was, in every respect, 
very different from what it now is. A thick forest covered 
the greater part of the provinces in the west and south, 
broken here and there with wide open downs and moors ; 
whilst the eastern portion of the island was little taore than 
a dreary marsh, from the many rivers whose waters flowed 
over the low flat lands through which they made their way 
to the sea. The people were divided into a number of tribes, 
some of whom were very rude and savage ; but in the south 
they were more civilised, and knew how to till the ground, 
and to make a kind of cloth from the wool of their sheep. 
They had good horses too, which they trained to draw their 
war-chariots ; and the defences of some of their towns and 
fortresses were so skilfully raised as to excite even Caesar's 
admiration. They had no temples ; but the dark gloomy forest 
or a circle of huge stones on some barren moor were the 
places where they assembled to perform the rites of their 
religious worship ; and these were barbarous enough, con- 
sisting sometimes of the sacrifice of the prisoners they had 
taken in battle. The oak-tree was held by them as sacred ; 
and none were suffered to cut its branches but their priests, 
who' were called Druids. These Druids had great power 
over the people, whom they instructed by means of rude 
verses, for the Britons were passionately fond of poetry and 
music ; and whenever they went to battle, or held their 
great f easts,they always had some of their hards (an inferior 
order of the Druids) to sing their war- songs, or to relate 
ihe glorious deeds of the chiefs who had lived before them. 

Nearly a hundred years passed after Caesar's invasion 
before the Romans attempted the conquest of the island in 
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4 J>« 43-62.] CASiLOTACUS AT BOMS. I 

good earnest. But at last, in the year of our Lord 43, tho 
emperor Claudius landed in Britain with a large army ; tho 
British chiefs were f(»x^ to submit, and when the empenv 
returned to Borne he left troops enough behind him to keep 
possession of the country. They s^t to work fortifyin|^ 
camps and making roads, and cutting their way through 
the wild savage forests, so that in a short time the whole 
£eu» of the country was changed. One province after an- 
other fell into their hands ; until at last all the British tribes 
were obliged to yield, with the oxception of those who took 
refuge in the mountains of the west, which served them 
instSwi of castles, and where ithey were able to hold out 
against their enemies. 

Oaradoc, or, as the Bomans called him, Caractacus, one 
of the kings of these western ] iritons, kept up a stout re« 
iistance among his mountain iistnesses for more than nine 
years. At last he was taken prisoner, and sent in chains to 
Rome. They brought him into the city with extraordinary 
marks of triumph, for the gaUant defence he had made had 
excited more th^ usual interest : Claudius and his empress 
caused their thrones to be erected in one of the public 
squares, whence they could view the procession ; and every 
Bkreei was crowded with citizens, who flocked together to 
gaze on the man who had so long successfully defied the 
armies of Rome. They could not but admire his calm and 
noble bearing : the upper part of his body was bare, painted 
after the manner of his nation with the figures of animals ; 
his hair fell over his back and shoulders, and the beard that 
grew on his upper lip was so long that, being parted on 
either side, it lay upon his breast : yet his appearance was 
neither fierce nor savage, it was full of dignity and resigna- 
tion. He looked about him at the splendid buildings of 
^ the imperial city, far surpassing in splendour any thing he 

had seen before: ^' How can it be," he exclaimed, ytlmi 
men who live in palaces Hke these, should have envied me 
my poor cottage m Britain V Whilst some of the other 
captives wept and bewailed their hard fate, he walked with 
a n^e and upright bearing, spite of the iron chains that 
hung round his neck and smkles ; and when he reached tho 
spot where th0 emperor sat, he went boldly forward till he 
flood before Hnn. And then he addressed him in terms so 
^e and touching, that Claudius felt his heart moved 
I oity ; and, yielding to a sentiment of gjenerou^ a^mir- 
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4 MABTTIIDOIC OT 8T. ALBAV. [904. 

Aium, he gave him his liberty, and is even said to have 
afterwards sent him back to Britain. 

Thus mnch is matter of history ; but the Welsh barda 
have preserved a tradition about tins visit of Caractacns to 
Rome which greatly increases its interest. They say that 
on his retom to Britsun, his Either Bran, who had been 
taken prisoner with him, was kept by the Romans as a 
hostage ; and that daring the seven years he lived in Rome 
he became a Christian, and, going back to his own country, 
became the first preacher of the fidth of Christ among the 
Britons, who gave him the title of ''Bran the bleraed." 
For we must remember, that at the very time when Carao- 
tacus and his family were in Rome the great apostle St. 
F^uilwas also there, and, as we learn from his own epis- 
tles, had made many converts to the Christian faith.* How- 
ever this may be, it is quite certain that Christianity very 
Boon found its way into Britain after its conquest by the 
Romans. Wherever their empire extended, the fdth of 
Christ was preached ; for though Rome was still a heathen 
city, it was, at the same time, the centre of the Christian 
Churdi, from whence preachers and apostles went forth 
into every nation : and wherever the futh appeared, per- 
secution was sure to follow; so that for three hundred 
years the Church might be traced all over the world hw 
the blood of her martyrs. The first martyr of the British 
Church was put to death in the year 304, daring the bloodr 
persecution of Diocletian. He was beheaded on a little hiU 
which overlooked the Roman city of Yerulam, the ddes of 
which, covered with a multitude of flowers, sloped down 
towards a beautiful plain, ** worthy from its loveliness,* 
sajTs St. Bede, ''to be the scene of a martyr's suffmngs." 
The town and abbey which were afterwards built upon 
the spot received his name, and to this day preserve the 
memory o{St. Alban, Two years after this event, Constan 
tins, the Roman governor of Britain, was prockumed em 

• St. Paul, in his second epistle to StTimothj, mentions bjnam« 
eertain noble Bonuuis: ** Eabolus/' he sajs, ''greetelh thee, snd 
Pndens, and linos, and ClandisL" Now it appean eertain, from 
pawiagpi in other writings, that this Chuidia was a noble British ladj, 
wiliB to Pndens, in whose house the apostle lived; and it is thought by 
many that she was also the daughter of Caractacns, who, as we know, 
accompanied him in his captiritj, and who mm imdoabtedlj in Boist 
•t tiM ijne llw apostle wrote. 
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peror ; and he immediately stopped the persecution. Hii 
son Constantino, bom on the British soil, and, as some 
writers affirm, of a British mother,* was the first Christian 
emperor ; and it was from the shore* of Britain that he set 
out on that expedition a^nst the tyrant Maxentius, which 
ended in the final triumph of the Cross, and the establish- 
ment of the Christian Church throughout the Roman em- 
pire ; so that we may say that glorious event is very closely 
connected with the history of our own country. 

The Romans held possession of Britain for more than 
four hundred years. During that time they quite chauged 
the condition of the country ; they taught the savage Britons 
all kinds of useful arts, and the hind became so fertile that, 
at the time of a great limine in Germany, the starving 
people were supplied with com from the granaries of Bii« 
tain. Many of the emperors visited the island in person, 
and it was regarded as an important province of the cm- 
nire. But as years went on, the power of the Romans grew 
weaker ; they were attacked by the fierce tribes of the north 
of Europe, and in order to defend themselves they were 
obliged to call home the great armies they had until then 
kept up in their distant provinces. Thus the Briton^ 
amongst others, were left without any defence from the 
barbarians : for during the long years that had passed since 
the Romans first land^ on their shores, they had quite lost 
the warlike habits of their forefathers, and had become 
slothful and timid, and quite unable to protect themselves. 
So when the fierce tribes of Caledonia, known as the Picts 
and Scots, came down upon the southern provinces of Bri- 
tain, carrying fire and sword along with them, and dragging 
off the people into slavery, the Britons were perfectly help- 
less. Again and again they sent messengers to the Romans, 
begging them to come back and help them against the Picts 
and Scots; but the Romans had enough to do to defend 
themselves, and could give them no assistance. In fact, the 
Britons were no longer looked on as Roman subjects; and 
4here was no choice for them but either to drive away their 

• William of Mahnesbuiy, and some other English historians^ 
represent St. &len as a British princess ; bnt the earlier writers tel* 
as that she was a native of Bithjnia in Asia Minor, whom Constantiiif 
married when he was governor of that province. All, however, i 
in stating that her son Constantine was bom at York 
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enemies themselves, or to seek the aid of some other 
warlike nation. 

There were people at that time in the north of Ger- 
many called Saxons, Angles, and Jates, and now spoken 
of as the Old English, because they were the chief fore- 
fathers of the English people. They were a brave and 
hardy race, who lived as mach on sea as on land, and 
were dreaded on all the northern coasts of Europe, which 
they visited in their ships and plundered without mercy. 
They were pagans ; of great s'trength, ready to fight under 
any chief who would pay them. So when the Britons 
asked them to come and free the island from the Picts 
and Scots they consented, and in the year 449 the ships 
of the two Old English chiefs, Hengist and Horsa, oast 
anchor ofE the coast of Kent. 



Chap. II. The Old English. 

From the landing of Ilengist and Horsa, a.d. 449, to the end of the 
Heptarchy, a.d. 800. 

FoK six years after their landing in the island, the English 
did good service to the Britons ; they drove away the Picts 
and Scots, and kept good friends with the Britons, who gave 
them the isle of Thanet to live in, by way of payment. But 
they soon began to form plans for conquering the whole of 
the beautiful and fertile country for themselves ; and the 
Britons, too, became jealous oi their allies, who were so 
much stronger and more powerful than themselves. At last 
war broke out between the two nations, and theBritons had 
the worst of it ; the time was past when their war-chariots 
could strike fear even into Caesar's legions, and in a short 
times Hengist found himself master of the whole of Kent. 
Every year some fresh tribe of English poured into Bri- 
tain and there settled itself, driving out the Britons or re- 
ducing them to slavery. These settlemeDts then grew into • 
separate kingdoms : and so we begin to hear of the king- 
dom of Sussex, or the South Saxons ; of Essex, or the East 
Saxons ; and of East Anglia, so called from the Angles, 
who are said to have conquered almost all the northern 
and eastern districts : so that at last the whole country 
came to be called from them Angle-land, or the land of 
the Angles, The Britons meanwhile took refuge, as in 
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the tiilQe of the Boman invasions, among the mountains of 
the west, whitiier the English conld not follow them. For 
many centuries they maintained their independence ; and 
to this day the Welsh, who are their descendants, speak the 
ancient British language. 

The new-comers took possession of the whole country, 
now called England. They made it completely their own, 
as no other invaders have ever done in a conquered land ; 
for they swept the British off the face of the country. In 
a word, they changed Britain into England. Although 
the history of our land begins with the landing of the 
Bomans, the history of our people begins with the coming 
of Hengist. All the peaceful arts taught by the Bomans 
were gone, and the land became almost as wild and savage 
as when Caesar first landed on its shores. The Christian 
churches were destroyed, and temples of the English gods 
raised in their place. In Wales, indeed, the Britons kept 
their faith ; but in England it all but disappeared, and the 
idolatry practised by the English was of the most savage 
and horrible kind. They seemed to delight in every sort 
of cruelty ; the whole country was given up to the flames, 
and such of the natives as could not escape to the moun- 
tains became the slaves of their new masters. England 
was divided into seven kingdoms, which used to be ^led 
in history the kingdoms of the Heptarchy.* These were 
Kent, Sussex, Wessez, East Anglia, Mercia, Essex, and 
Northumbria— a name given to all the country north of 
the river Humber, though it is now borne by only a very 
smaU portion of the ancient kingdom. The history of 
these kingdoms is very obscure. Generally speaking, one 
of the seven kings was allowed to have some kind of 
authority over the others, with the title of Bretusalda ; 
but this was not always the case, and as often as not tlie 
seven kingdoms were at war one against the other. 

And so passed another hundred years ; when those same 
shores of Kent, which had already witnessed the landing 
of Caesar^s legions and of the wild followers of Hengist, 
beheld the arrival of another company of strangers, very 
different from those who had come before them, yet des- 
tined to do a greater work in England than had been done 
by either the Boman or the Saxon conquerors. 

There was at that time a holy Pope called Gregory : far 
• From two Gteek word^ *g>4a, seven, and ar-ch^ government 
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A^7ay as he lived, in Borne, he had heard of the English ; 
he had seen some children in the- Roman slave-market, 
and bad been touched with the beauty of their fair open 
c-ountenances, and, like a good and great man as he was, 
)ie longed to bring so noble a race to the faith of Christ. 
" They are not Angles, but angels,'' he said, when he had 
inquired their name ; and he went away full of thoughts 
how these blue-eyed, fair-haired Angles could be made a 
Christian people. Soon after this he became Pope, and 
one of his first acts was to send some holy men to England 
to preach the faith. For this purpose he chose a monk 
of the monastery in which ho, had himself lived, named 
Augustine, and gave him forty companions, some Gauls 
and some Italians, but all of them famed for learning and 
sanctity. It was in the year 590 that this little band of 
Christian missionaries landed on the Isle of Thanet. Ethel- 
bert, the third of the Bretwaldas, then reigned in Kent ; 
and his queen Bertha was a Christian. So she persuaded 
Ethelbert to receive Augustine and his companions kindly, 
and to listen to what they had to say. He gave them 
leave to come and live in his chief city of Canterbury ; 
and a few weeks after their landing they entered the city 
in solemn procession, carrying before them a silver cross 
and a banner bearing the figure of our Lord, and singing 
litanies to call down God's mercy on the English land and 
nation. Then they began to preach to the people ; and 
very soon Ethelbert and a great number of his subjects 
received baptism. The faith gradually spread into the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and wherever it appeared a change 
came over the land. We do not merely mean that the 
English became Christians, that they pulM down their 
pagan temples and built churches ; but the fierce and savage 
manners which had grown out of pagtmism gave way be* 
fore the preaching of the Cross, and this barbarous and 
cruel people became one of the most jtlst and religious 
nations in the whole world. Their kings gave them good 
and Christian laws, and were many of them remarkable for 
their saintly lives. Indeed, the calendar of the Old English 
Church is filled with the names of upwards of three hundred 
canonised saints, more than half of whom were of royal 
birth : princes and people alike showed a loyal love towards 
the Holy See, and as well in their lives as in the spirit of 
their laws there was a prevailing tone of Christian humility. 
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We shall not follow the history of each separate Ma^- 
dom of the Heptarchy: Wessex gradually obtained a snpm- 
ority over the others,and in the year 688 Geadwalla,the king 
of Wessex, was converted to the faith by the preachiDg of 
St. Wilfrid. It was his great wish that he might be sofEered 
to receive baptism at Borne from the hands ofthe Sovereign 
Pontiff; and with this idea he crossed the sea, and travelled 
through France and Italy till he reached the Holy Oily. 
Not a centurv had passed since St. Augustine had left those 
same gates of Rome for the barbarous land which now sent 
back the most powerful of its kings to ask for the grace of 
baptism. He received it on Easter Eve, in the great church 
of the Lateran, at the hands of Pope Sergius lU., who gave 
him the name of Peter ; and, according to the custom still 
in use, they clad him in the white robes which the newly 
baptised were accustomed to wear for a certain number ol 
weeks. Before the time came for him to lay them aside, 
Ceadwalla was seized with a sudden illness ; uid dyii^ with 
his white robes fresh and unstained, was, by the command 
of Sergius, buried in the Basilica of St. Peter. 

The conversion of Ceadwalla made Wessex Christian ; 
and the kings of Wessex were destined before many years 
were over to become kings of all England. Ina his sucoes* 
sor, after a glorious reign of thirty-seven years, grew weary 
of his own greatness, and before he died, like so many ol 
the Old English kings, determined to retire from the world. 
So he and his queen Ethelburga set out for Bome, where 
they spent the short remainder of their lives as poor pil- 
grims, supporting themselves by the labour of theur hands. 
Before a year had passed Ina and Ethelburga went to their 
reward, blessing God in their last moments Uiat He had 
suffered them to lay their dust in the consecrated soil of 
Bome. 

King Egbert, who came to the throne of Wessex in the 
vear 800, had passed his youth at the court of Charlemagne^ 
the famous Emperor of the West. There he had learnt the 
great aartof ruling his people well and wisely ; and he did 
80 much to improve tibe state of his Idngdom, tiiat when, 
after a peaceful reign of nine years, war at last broke out 
with the Britons and the other English states, he carried 
everything before him, and in a few years his authcHi^ 
was acknowledged over almost the whole of Eugland. 
After Egbert's time we hear no more of the Heptarchy, 
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and hifi 6QCC68SOTS are only known in history as the kings 
of England. The state of England in those early timee 
was of course very different from what it now is ; still we 
must not suppose that it was savage or uncultivated. The 
towns were but few, and very much smaller than those we 
now see ; but there were farms and villages scattered over 
the country, surrounded by fields enclosed with hedges, 
<»rchards, and even vineyards; for the Romans had brought 
the vine with them into Britain, and a rude kind of wine was 
made from the British grapes. The fierce English pirates 
had become a rural and agricultural people. Monasteries, 
-too, were built in every part of the land, and wherever the 
monks established themselves they taught the people useful 
arts. Always choosing the most lonely and desolate spots 
(the moors of Northumberland,the desolate fens of Lincoln- 
shire, or the thick woods of the west and south of England), 
a few years had not passed from the time of their coming 
into these solitudes before the com stood thick on the 
newly-deared lands, the fens were all drained, and green 
meadows smiled where before there had been nothing but 
the stagnant and unwholesome marsh. Then they taught 
the people how to build themselves better houses ; for before 
the coming of St Augustine the English were accus- 
tomed to live in wretched hovels of turf and clay, covered 
with green branches by way of a roof. Even the palaces 
of their kings were nothing better than rude bams, with 
a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. But the monks 
began to build churches, first of wooden planks, and then of 
stone ; then they washed the walls of these churches with 
a wonderful preparation of lime which made them whiter 
than snow, which the English had never seen before, and 
which they greatly admired; and then they began to beautify 
the same churches, and learnt to practise other trades and 
to teach them also ; so that before long the altars sparkled 
with gold and silver vessels and jewelled cracifixes, and the 
barbarous English became famous all over the world for 
their goldsmiths* work and rich embroidery, whilst some 
of their buildings were thought to surpass in grandeur auy 
thing that was to be seen north of the Alps. 

No doubt with all this England was still barbaroi-s 
enough. In some places, it is true, you might have sC'ea 
the peasants guiding their ploughs, and the shepherds tend- 
ing their flocks in the pleasant meadows; but elsewhere thoro 
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were \?idd wastes, and many wild beasts roamed timni^ 
the deep impenetrable forests. January, in the Old English 
tongue, was called the " Wolf month," because, to use 
the words of an old writer, "people were more wont 
to be in danger to be devoured of wolves in that month 
than at any other season." Wild boars, and even bears, 
were still common in Henry IL's time ; so we may well sup- 
pose there wasno want of them in the days of the Heptarchy. 
The extent of l^e undrained marshes may be guessed by 
the quantity of eels then to be found in England, and the 
yalue which our forefathers set on them. They formed 
one of their chief articles of food; people sometimes 
paid their rent in eels, and eel-dykes or ditches were the 
common boundaries of estates. They had cheese and milk 
and plenty of barley- bread ; but for flesh-meat they diiefiy 
depended on the vast droves of swine which roamed through 
tiieir forests, and fed on the acorns and beech-mast. These 
were no ^reat dainties; and perhaps you would have thought 
tiie English but a rude race if you had been a guest at one 
of their feasts, and seen the huge joints of meat brought 
in upon the spit, for each man to cut his portion as it was 
handed to him, disposing of it without the aid of forks. 
Perhaps, too, you would have thought that the ale flowed 
somewhat too freely, for the Engliidi were always a beer- 
drinking people ; but in thos^ days tea and coffee were 
unknown, and some excuse may be made for what too soon 
grew into the national vice of England, in the fact that their 
food for more than half the year was salted. Hay was, 
indeed, made in some parts ; but it did not supply fodder 
enough to keep a winter stock alive, and when Martinmas 
came round, it brought a general slaughter of oxen and 
hogs, whose flesh was then committed to the salting tubs. 

The dress of the Old English was for the most part of 
homespun wool : every Englishwoman was a " spinster," 
and even queens and princesses were not ashamed to be 
seen with a distaff. The peasantry wore rough she^)skins, 
or the untanned hides of their oxen; but the nobles affected 
some degree of finery, and the skilful needles of the English 
ladies supi^ed them with embroidered tunics, often daspei 
with gold. 

We have said that many of the Old English kings gave 
^ood laws to their subjects, and that they had their courts of 
justice, and great cotmcils of the nobles and bishops, to help 
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them in ruling their kingdom. For there was a great lore 
of freedom among the Old English, and their kings were 
as much bound by the laws as the people themselves. It 
18 true that in England, as in every other country in the 
world at that time, there were bond daves ; but it also 
seems certain that the slavery which was to be found among 
the English was much less hard and cruel than that 
which existed in other countries. The bishops and clergy 
did all they could to protect the bond slaves ; they were 
not bought and sold, like the negro slaves of America, but 
were attached to the estate on which they worked, and 
changed owners only when the soil changed hands. The 
Old English were, on the whole, good and kind masters ; 
there was nothing about them of that haughtiness Which in 
af teryears marked the proud Norman nobles ; the English 
earl, or thane, as he was called, ate at the same table with 
his servants, and treated them with a sort of homely fami- 
liarity. His hand was always open to the poor ; so that, 
in the language of the time, the people gave their nobles 
the names of Laford and Leafdiany words which mean " the 
bread-givers," and which are the origin of our modem titles 
of "lord "and "lady." 

Simple as they were, the Old English were great lovers 
of learning. During the first hundred years after their 
conversion to the Christian faith, there were more learned 
men in England than in almost any other countryof Europe. 
There was one holy abbot, St. Bennet Biscop, who took five 
journeys to foreign counMes in order to procure books and 
pictures for his monastery at Wearmouth, and who col- 
lected alarffe and noble library. Books were not then 
printed, as they now are ; every letter had to be written out 
with much trouble by the hand ; and this was one of the 
occupations of the monks, and took up a good deal of their 
time. Of course there were not so many books then as 
there are now, and they were much more valuable and 
more difiQcult to obtain ; yet nowhere at this time were 
there so many books as in the libraries and monasteries of 
Enghmd. Fewer persons could then have books, and learn 
to read them, than is now the case ; and the people had to 
be taught in other ways. There is a story told of the great 
St. Aldhelm,Abbot of Mi^esbury and Bishop of Sherborne, 
^Ixitih gives us an idea of one of these ways of teaching. 
/.Irlhelm had built a large church at Malmesbury, but he 
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was pained at finding that the pec^le knew and cared very 
little about their faith. They came to Mass, indeed; but so 
soon as it was over they hurried off without listening to 
the preacher. Now in tnose days the instmctioos given in 
church were among the chief means of teaching those who 
could not read : perhaps the teacher at Malmesbury had a 
dull way of giving his lessons ; but, however that may be, 
Aldhelm saw that he must find out some mode of making 
the teaching more amusing, or else the people of Malmes- 
bury would remain grosiuy ignorant. Now the English 
were all great lovers of music ; at their feasts the harp was 
handed round as well as the wine-cup, and no guest was 
ever more heartily welcomed to hall and cottage than the 
wandering minstrel. Aldhelm was well skilled in the art of 
making verses, and singing them to his harp ; so one day, 
watching his opportunity when the people were all coming 
out of church, he took his station on a bridge over which 
they were sure to pass, and there, in the dress of a minstrel, 
be began to sing. He soon got a crowd about him. Day 
after day he went on, and he never wanted listeners; until 
by degrees he began to put into verses such plain and easy 
instructions as his hearers could understand, and so by 
degrees he taught them all that they required to know, 
and won them to a more devout way of life. 

In general, however, the English were ready enough to 
learn when there was any one able to teach them ; and if 
things had gone on as peacefully and happily as they did 
during the first century after St. Augustine's landing, Eng- 
land would soon have become a ci^ised and prosperous 
nation. But fresh trials were at hand. We have seen how, 
when the Romans had taught the arts of peace to the Bri- 
tons, the pagan English came and plunged the land again 
into barbarism ; and now that the Engl^ themselves were 
growing peaceful and industrious, a new enemy appeared, 
to throw every thing once more into ruin and disorder. 



' Chap. m. The Old English and the Danes. 

From t^e end of the Heptarchy, 800, to the Norman Conquest, 1066. 

It is in the reign of King Egbert that we first hear any 
thing of the Danes, or Northmen. They were a i)eople who 
lived on theshores of the Baltic Sea, and were not much un- 
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like what the Saxons and Angles had been before they came 
to England. They lived as purates, going about in their 
ships and plundering eyery coast they came to. They called 
themselves Sea Kings ; and, indeed, they had it all to them- 
selves at sea, for no ships dared appear where the Danish 
flag had once been seen. Nothing seemed able to stop them 
in their course. More than once they sailed up the river 
Seine, and plundered the city of Paris ; they seized and kept 
possession of a large province in the north of Fraace, which 
became the great duchy of Normandy ; and they even sailed 
into the Mediterranean, and founded a powerful kiogdom 
the south of Italy. And now they came do wnon the coasts of 
England. Egbert and his successors fought bravely against 
them, and there were terrible battles ; but nothing seemed 
to daunt the Danes ; they poured into the east of England, 
and laid waste the country, burning towns and villages, 
churches and monasteries, and putting all the inhabitants 
to the sword. Every year the same dreadful scenes were 
repeated, till a general fear of the pagan and savage Danes 
f eU on the whole land. The abbeys, once centres of civilisa- 
tion to all the country round, were now smoking ruins, and 
the monks all slain or driven to the woods and deserts ; for 
the Daneshated the Christian faith, andmany were the mar- 
tyrs whom their cruel fury gave to Holy Church. Amongst 
these was Edmund king of East Anglia, who, after a brave 
resistance to the invaders, was taken prisoner and led be- 
fore the Danish chief. They offered him his liberty on con- 
ditions which he deemed contrary to his faith as a Christian, 
and which he therefore firmly refused. They bound him 
to a tree and scourged him, but he remained unmoved ; so 
they made him a mark for their arrows, and at last struck 
off his head, whilst with his dying breath he called on the 
name of Jesus. Many years afterwards the great abbey of 
Edmundsbury was raised over the spot where his body lay, 
and where it is still said to rest among the abbey ruins. 

We can scarcely describe the suffering and misery to 
which England was reduced when, in the year 871, Ethel- 
red, tiie grandson of Egbert, died of the wounds he had re- 
ceived in battle, and lefii the crown to his younger brother 
Alfred. This great king,"the darling of England,''asthe Old 
English writers call him, was then httle more than twenty- 
one : bom in the midst of troublous times, he had had 
small care taken of his education ; and though he possessed 
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man^ noble qnalilies, yet he had not learnt to curb his 
passions, and so he often did what was wrong. But his 
heart was deeply touched at the sufferings of his people, 
and he longed to restore to them the peace and happiness 
they had enjoyed before the coming of the Danes. It was 
necessary first to get rid of the invaders ; and this seemed a 
hopeless task, for the whole land was covered with their 
roving bands. Alfred saw that his best chance was to meet 
them at sea, and so prevent the landing of fresh forces ; bnt 
he had no ships ; however, he got ready a few crazy vessels, 
and boldly sailed off in search of his enemies. He suc- 
ceeded in capturing one Danish ship ; it served him for a 
model, and he began to build other ships and galleys, till 
he soon had a good fleet at his command, and m the first 
battle he fought with his new ships< he gained a glorious 
victory. But in spite of this success he could not drive the 
Danes out of the country ; and a year after his naval victory 
they had made themselves masters of his whole kingdom, 
and driven him from his throne, so that he was forced to 
disband his army and to hide himself among the woods 
and marshes of Somersetshire. Here, in the little island 
of Athelney, he lived some time in the cottage of a poor 
swineherd, who was quite ignorant of his rank. It was a 
sad time enough ; but in after years Alfred had reason to 
thank God for all he then suffered. Suffering softens and 
humbles a man as nothing else will do, and it taught this 
great king to overcome what was bad in his own heart. 
So he bore every thing patiently, and let the swineherd*s 
wife set him to bake the cakes on the hearth, and scold him 
heartily when he suffered them to bum. One day, as he sat 
at the cottage-door reading the Psalter, and praying God 
to help his unhappy country, a poor beggar came up, and 
asked an alms of hun for the love of GK>d. Alfred had but 
one little loaf, his day*B provision ; but his own sufferings 
had taught him compassion for those of others, and he did 
not hesitate to divide his only loaf and give half of it to the 
poor man. That night, as he slept, the great English saint 
Cuthbert appeared to him in a dream, and bade him be of 
good heart, for that God would soon re-establish him on his 
throne ; he woke full of the idea that the unknown beggar 
was St. Cuthbert himself, and solemnly placed himself and 
bis kingdom under the saint's powerful patronage. 

Meanwhile straggling parties of his followers discovered 
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where he was hidmg, and gathered round him in the ueigh* 
bouring woods. Their numbers increased till he found 
himself at the head of a sufficient force again to attack the 
Danes. He gave battle to Gothrun, the Danish king, and 
entirely defeated him : but instead of putting him and the 
other prisoners to death, Alfred offered to let them settle 
in part of his dominions if they would receive Christian bap- 
tism and live peaceably; and these terms they willingly 
accepted, so that we soon hear of the Christian Danes of 
East Auglia cultivating the soil, and forgetting all the wild 
and savage practices of paganism. 

Alfred was now able to labour for the good of his people : 
they were in a miserable state in every way ; half the cities 
Df England were humt, as well as those noble monasteries 
which, sixty years before, had been the seats of learning 
and civilisation. There were no learned men now in Eng- 
land ; for the monks had all been slain, and the clergy who 
filled their place were careless and ignorant ; society had 
fallen into disorder, the laws were disregarded, and the 
morals of all classes were &st becoming degraded. Alfred 
had to supply every thing with his own head and hand. First 
of all he provided for the defence of the country, and built 
castles on the coasts and new squadrons of ships. Then 
he set to work to put down crime, and to restore the courts 
of justice. There were so few men left in England capable 
of enforcing the laws, that the king had to hear most causes 
himself, and to teach his judges what they had to do. In a 
few years crime was so rare in England, that it is said golden 
bracelets were hung up in the highways and none thought 
of laying hands on them ; whilst a traveller who dropped his 
purse might safely look for it a month afterwards, and 
would find it lying untouched on the spot where he had left 
it. It is wonderful how many laws and customs still in 
use among us have come down to us from the time of 
Alfred. It was he who first divided the kingdom into 
shires and hundreds, and fixed the bounds of the different 
parishes. He established courts of justice in every county, 
which were presided over hy the bishop and earl ; every man 
accused of crime was then tried by his equals in rank, and 
hence the origin of our trials by jury. The sheriff of the 
county had power to call out all the armed men for its de» 
fence ; and this was what is called the militia. Then ho 
Qstablirfied schools in different places, particularly at 0»- 
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ford ; for there was nothing he desired more than to restori 
learning. It was no easy matter ; in all Wessex there waa 
not a man who could read a Latin book, and the king waa 
not much more learned than his subjects. But he was at 
least resolved to become so ; and, first inviting' all the best 
scholars of the day to his court, he next set to work to 
perfect himself in the arts of reading and writing, and at 
the age of thirty-nine he undertook to learn Latin. His 
chief motive for doing this was to be able to translate Latin 
books into English for the use of his people ; for he was 
wont to say that, if he had his will, every freeman's child 
in England should learn to read and write, and he wished 
to give them good and useful books to read. He began 
mth. making a little book for himself, in which he copied 
out every thing that he met with which was instructive and 
devout. Asser, his biographer, tells us that it was full of 
psalms and prayers, and that he always carried it in his 
bosom. But besides this, he translated a great many of the 
best Latin books he could find, though to be able to do this 
cost him great pains and labour. Meanwhile he was hard at 
work rebuilding London and the other towns burnt by the 
Danes ; and the workmen, with whom he often conversed, 
wondered to find that he knew as much of their business 
as they did themselves. lie sent his ships to trade in the 
Mediten-auean ; and any one who brought home new manu- 
factures or inventions was sure of a reward. He even sent 
an embassy to India, a country then almost unheard-of by 
EngUsh ears. It seems that at one time, when the Banes 
were pillaging London, Alfred made a vow that if God 
would give him victory over his enemies he would send 
help to the Christian Churches of the East. The city was 
delivered ; and in fulfilment of his vow, he sent certain 
valuable offerings to the Christians of India ; and it is a 
certain fact, that his ambassadors did actually reach Ilin- 
dostan, and came back laden with perfumes and precious 
stones from that distant country, v/hich centuries after- 
wards was to form part of the great British empire. 

How, it may be asked, did Alfred find time for all his 
work ? Yet, in addition to all this, he had bound himself 
by a solemn promise to God, which he faithfully kept, to 
give to His service one half of his days and nights, as well 
as of all his substance. Eight hours of every day were spent 
in prayer and study, another eight in public business ; and 
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the remainder was all he devoted to sleep and the necessary 
refreshment of his body.* " Every morning," says his bio- 
grapher, " he rose privately at the cock-crowing and visited 
the churches and the shrines of the saint, where, prostrate 
on the ground, he besought God to strengthen him with 
His grace, and to confirm nim in His holy love." He found 
time for frequent pilgrimages to holy places, and daily heard 
Mass and recited the canonical hours. Truly we may say, in 
the words of an old English poet of the thirteenth century, 

** He was England's darling, both king and clerk ; 
And full well did he love God's work." 

The last seven years of his life were spent in fresh con- 
flicts with the Banes ; but the country was now fully armed, 
osid when this ereat king died, he was lord of the whole 
land south of the Humber. His will is full of the noble 
and Christian feelings which guided him through life, and 
shows the respect which the Old English kings displayed 
for the liberties of their people. He forbade his heirs to 
oppress any of those poor bondsmen whom he had made free, 
because, he says, " For God's love, and the good of my 
soul, I will that they be masters of their own freedom and 
their own will." " All power," he writes in the prefiiice to 
one of his translations, " is naught if it be without wisdom ; 
and therefore have I desired wisdom. And this I can truly 
say, that whilst I lived I have desired to live worthily, and 
to leave to those who come after me a remembrance of good 
works." 

Alfred died in the year 901 : of all his successors his 
grandson Athelstan was the greatest. He subdued the 
Danes settled in Northumbria, as well as the Scots and 
Britons. In 937, however, all these nations, aided by the 
Irish and Norwegians, united together, and assembled a 
force such as had never before been seen in England. But 
Athelstan did not fear them; hastening northwards, he 
stopped to pay his devotions at the shrine of St. John of 
Beverley, and oflfered his dagger at the altar, vowing if 

* It was no easy tiling to measure these divisions of time, for 
there were neither clocks nor watches in Alfred's days ; he hit, how* 
ever^ on the plan of marking-off on a wax-candle so much as would 
bum in an hour, and when it had burnt down he knew that the hou 
was over. The wind made his candles flare, and hum to waste; and t 
remedv this he invented hom-lantema to place them in, and thea 
were the only timepieces of the great Alfied. 
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God gave him the victoiy to redeem it on Lis return at a 
price worthy of a king. The next day dawned on a battle- 
field whereon the English had to match their arms against 
the chosen warriors of five hostile nations. In their own 
ranks waved the banners of a hundred native chiefs, each 
\i the head of a thousand men. The battle raged till sun- 
let, and ended in the complete rout of the invaders ; and 
Ethels tan, returning to Beverley in triumph, redeemed hi? 
dagger by a grant of ample privileges to its noble minster. 

Athelstan was a good king as well as a great warrior ; he 
:jared for his poorer subjects, and made laws obliging his 
bailiffs to support a certain number of paupers on their 
farms, each of whom was to have a good allowance of meat 
and bacon and a yearly suit of clothes. 

But though his reign was glorious, and he did his best 
for his people, the long wars brought many evils on the 
country; and in the reigns of his successors tlic land seemed 
fast falling back into barbarism. Bands oi aniied robbei"3 
roamed over the districts wasted by the Danes, and tht; 
manners of the people grew wild and ferocious. Formerly 
the monks had done much to civilise and teach the people ; 
but though Alfred had used every effort to restore them, ho 
only partially succeeded, and the con6eq\ience was that igno- 
rance and vice had become only too common among both 
priests and people. But at last it pleased God to raise up 
a great saint, who succeeded in bringing back to his native 
land much of the piety and learning of her better days. 
This was St. Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, and after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury. He had boldly reproved 
the vices of King Edwy, and that tyrant banished him, and 
laid waste all the abbeys of England. On the accession of 
Edgar, in 959, he was recalled, and became chief minister 
of the realm. Edgar's reign was one of unbroken peace and 
prosperity, but he stained his great name with many 
crimes; for which Dunstan fearlessly reproved him, and 
directed him by way of penance to lay aside his royal 
crown for seven years, to fast twice in the week, to pub- 
tsh a new code of laws for the better administration of 
justice, and to distribute copies of the Holy Scriptures to 
every county in England at his own expense. Dunstan 
was a roan of great ability and of holy life ; and he con- 
stantly laboured to remove the grievous scandals which dia- 
T^ced the Church. The means he took to effect this wsu 
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to bring back the Benedictine monks. He brought some 
from France ; and under their guidance schools and monas- 
teries sprang up, which produced a perfect crowd of saints 
and learned men. Glastonbury, Ely, Ramsey, and Malmes- 
bury, became once more centres of civilisation ; an impulse 
was given to all kinds of good works ; we read of roads 
being made and bridges repaired, slaves redeemed, parish 
churches restored or founded, and provision made for the 
blind and the aged ; and when we ask how all these things 
were done, we find it was the monks who laid these duties 
on their penitents. Duustan was a man of real genius; 
there was scarcely any thing he could not do, and do well ; 
ho was a great scholar, a beautiful artist, and an excellent 
musician ; and perhaps his varied genius helped him not a 
little in getting Englishmen to care once more for learning, 
after they had quite lost the taste for it, and had sunk back 
into ignorance and barbarism. He also revived among 
them a love of the monastic state, so that numbers crowded 
to the new Benedictine monasteries, and many great and 
holy prelates were thus given to the Church. 

King Edgar died in 975, and left the crown to weak and 
dnworthy successors. Ethelred the Unready, as he was 
called, obtained the throne through the cruel murder of hie 
half-brother, the young and holy prince Edward, who was 
stabbed by order of his stepmother Elfrida. This murder 
seemed to bring a judgment on the land ; for fresh Banish 
invasions followed on the death of the "dear king and 
martyr St. Edward," and another crime committed by 
Ethelred brought about the final ruin of the country. Un- 
able to meet the Banes in the field, he resolved to get rid 
of them by treachery. After making a pretended peace 
with their chiefs, he gave secret orders that on St. Brice'a 
day the English should rise throughout the land and put 
every Banc to death, sparing neither sex nor age. A hor- 
rible massacre followed, long remembered in England as 
" bloody St. Brice's day ;" but it brought its own punish- 
ment. Swcyn, king of Benmark, solemnly vowed revenge, 
and resolved never to sheathe his sword till he had com- 
pleted the conquest of England. He did not live to fulfil 
his vow, dying, as it is said, suddenly after pillaging the 
abbey of Edmundsbury ; but he left his designs to be carriotl 
out by his son Canute. Edmund Ironside, the brave an«i 
exoellent successor of EtheU^d, also died after a brief rcig? 
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spent in heroic efforts to defend his country, leaving Canute 
master of half the kingdom. The claims of his inmnt sons 
were easily set aside, and the nobles and prelates were pre« 
vailed on without much difficulty to call Canute to the 
vacant throne. 

Canute had been baptised ; but when he landed in Eng- 
land he had little beyond the name of Christian. In his 
habits he was still a pagan ; and spite of a certain natural 
nobleness of soul, the first years of his reign were stained 
with frightful excesses. But after a time the influence of 
Christianity, which he learnt on the soil of the country he 
had conquered, changed this fierce sea-king into one of the 
most just and pious monarchs who ever ruled in England. 
Many stories are told of him which show the singular power 
which religion gained over his heart. At one time we read 
how, as he was sailing on the river near Ely, the sound of 
the monks chanting came sweetly over the waters; and 
how, bidding his men pull closer in to shore, he listened to 
the music UU at last he broke out into some rude English 
verses of his own composition, which remained a popular 
national song for many contuiies. Another time we find 
him on the sea-shore near Southampton rebuking the fool- 
ish flattery of his courtiers, who assured him that he was so 
great and powerful that even the waves would obey him, 
and advance no further at his word. Canute ordered a chair 
to be set on the sands, and waited till the waters of the rising 
tide were flowing at his feet ; then, sternly addressing his 
nobles, he bade them keep their homage for the King of 
kings, and taking off his golden circlet, £rom tliat digr would 
never wear it more, but caused it to be hung over the great 
crucifix in Winchester Cathedral, where it long remained. 

His policy was wise and gentle ; he treated Danes and 

English as one people, and won the love of his English 

. subjects by his reverence for their customs and traditions. 

He rebuilt the great abbey of Edmundsbury, which hii 

iather had burnt to the ground ; and there was not a holy 

Elace in England which he did not visit and enrich. His 
kws breathe the same true tone of Christian feeling as those 
of our best English kings. He provided for what would 
nowadays be called the nationid education of the poor : 
** "We direct," he says, " that every Christian man be taught 
rightly to understand his belief, and that he learn the Creed 
and the Lord's prayer ; for with the one he will rightly pray 
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to Godf and with ihe oUier he will ezproB a true bdicf : 
for how can a man pnj to Qod arigfat inward^, if he hava 
not inwardly a ri^it bdief ? Kever after death will he he 
in hoty rest with Oiristy nor he meet doring Hfo to receive 
the holy hooseL* Kor can he he called a Oiriatian who 
will not learn his Creed." He foihids hia maoatotea to 
inflict death for trifling offencea: ^^We mnst,^ he aaj^ 
'^remember the wnfrda fatyipe mm, even a* we forgive; fot 
God'a image in man ia not to he waated and defiioed for a 
nnall matter.'* In the year 1031 he made a pilgrimage to 
BomCy and from the ton^ of the ^>oetlea he aent hia cele- 
brated letter to the Eng^iah people. It breathed a deep and 
tnie contrition^ and a noble eagemesa to make ameiraa for 
an past injustice. *^ Let all men now know," he saya, 
** that I haye hnmUy TOwed to God henceforth in all 
things to amend my UAl to govern my pec^le jostity and 
piously, and, with God's bdpy to correct ul that has been 
done amiss throogh the intcmpotmce of yooth." He then 
goes on to forbid all extortions or violence, and diaigea his 
thanes to show respect for poor as well as rich. Four years 
after this he died. Two of his soas, Harold and Hardicannte, 
reigned after him in socceasion : they wa« bratal and savage 
men ; and <m the death of Ilardicannte in 1041, caused by 
excess of drinking, the P^^le damoured for the restoratioii 
of their native nrmces. Tne most poweif al noble then in 
Engl and waa Eail Godwin, an TetigKAtifw bj birth, but 
allied to the Danish kinga by marriage. He was strong 
enough to i^ace any one & liked on the vacant throne ; and 
he immedia t el y cuiaed Prince Edward, <me of the aona of 
Ethelred tiie Umeafy, to be proclaimed king. 

Edwazd waa then forty years of age, twenty-seven of 
whidi he had ^ent in exile at the Nonnan court In 
person, as in character, he waa Tety nnHke the rude war- 
rioravribosorroandedhim. When an infant, his mother 
had canied him to Ely, and, laying him on the altar, had 
there acdemnfy offered him to €k>d ; and when Edward 
grew up, it m^t haye been {dainty seen that the oflfeiinff 
had never been withdrawn. Infeior to the great AlEred 
in mental powers, he equalled, and even surpuwd, him in 
tiiat fatherly care for his peo^ whidi madehun see in them 
ddldrenraUierthansnlnectB. His yery appearance had a 
•ortof dukDike simplioty about it; hu brow and dieeki^ 
•The Old Ea^irfi word for <Host»' 
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of almost boyish beauty, were shaded by the fairest flaxen 
hair, and men, as they saw him standing at his pidace-gate 
speaJdng kindly to the poor beggars and lepers whom he 
suffered to crowd about his person, often thought that he 
looked like an angel rather than a man. 

It seemed necessary, iu the unsettled state of the nation, 
that Edward should secure his possession of the crown by 
an alliance with the great family of Godwin. The earl, 
who had a number of brave sons, had but one daughter. 
Editha ; and the king's Norman and English councillors all 
agreed in advising him to choose her for his queen, which 
he did ; and according to contemporary writers, she was 
worthy to share his throne. "She was well skilled in 
letters," says the monk Ingulphus, "holy, meek, and 
modest ; she had nothing of the rudeness of her father's 
race ; and it came to he said as a proverb, that Editha, 
bom from the stem of Godwin, was like a fair rose blossom- 
ing on a thorny stock." With her the kiug lived in holy 
w^lock, and both gave a good example to their subjects 
while they lived. 

When Edward came to the throne the kingdom was in 
a miserable state. There were constant feuds between the 
English and the Danes ; the nobles were grown fierce and 
turbulent, and a large class among the secular clergy led 
slothful and scandalous lives. Of many we read that they 
quite n^lected their sacred duties, and occupied themselves 
with hunting and hawking, as so many jovial franklins 
rather than as ministers of the altar. The long wars, and 
the destruction of so many monasteries, had given a check 
to agriculture ; half the lands of England were uncultivated, 
and the wide marshes were left undrained ; and the conse- 
quence was, that scarcely a year passed without brin^g the 
scourge of either pestilence or famine. Edward's kmd and 
gentle heart bled to witness the sufferings of his people ; 
and so soon as he was firmly settled on his throne, he set 
about to relieve them. Although he was not a man of 
genius, like Alfred or Charlemagne, his goodness of heart 
and perfect unselfishness taught him how to do almost as 
much for his Mngdopi as either of those great monarchs did 
for theirs. There was a certain tax c^ed the Danegelt^ 
originally levied on the English by Ethelred the IJnreadyy 
which the people hated because it went to pay the 
yearly t^bllte f orc^ ffprn them by the Panes. When th^ 
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tribute ceased to be paid, the Danegelt was still raised, and 
that in a peculiarly oppressive manner. Edward looked on 
the money thus obtamed with a kind of horror, ho seemed 
to see the demon seated on the heaps of gold ; and his very 
first act was to abolish the tax altogether. Uc had ever on 
his lips and in his heart the words of his Divine Master, 
that " it is more blessed to give than to receive ;" and hio 
treasury belonged quite as much to the poor as to himself. 
One night, as he lay awake, he saw a poor scullion- boy 
stealing into the adjoining chamber, where the royal coffer 
stood, and where shortly before Hugolin, the treasurer, had 
deposited a large sum of money. The boy opened the coffer, 
and cautiously took out a handful of gold : Edward let him 
go, saying to himself that the poor fellow needed it more 
than he did. But he came back a second and a third time ; 
and then at last the king called out to him : '^ Thou hadst 
best fly," he said; "for, by our Lady, if Hugolin catch 
thee, he will not leave thee a single coin." The poor little 
thief made off as fast as he could ; but when Hugolin came 
and discovered the theft, he was terribly angry. Edward 
kept the secret, and bade his treasurer hold his peace. 
"Perhaps," he said, "he who took the money wanted it 
more than we do ; and besides, we have enough still left." 
Bang Edward's reign was one of almost unbroken peace, 
unless when disturbed by occasional hostilities with the 
Welsh and Scotch, or by the turbulence of Earl Godwin and 
his sons, who more than once broke out into open rebellion. 
But these troubles were not of long duration ; and for th« 
-^eater part of the four-and-twenty years that England was 
governed by the royal Confessor, she enjoyed a profound 
tranquillity. The good king took advantage of this to make 
a new code of laws, which he collected out of all the best 
of those which had been published by former kings, but 
which had many of them feillen into disuse. These laws 
were so welcome to the people, and so full of justice and 
mercy, that in after ages the English knew no other way 
of demanding good government from their rulers than by 
calling on them to give them back " the laws of the good 
St. Edward." These free Englishlaws were the foundation 
of many which we now enjoy : they provided for the rights 
of the poor, even of the slaves and farm-drudges, who were 
all cared for and protected. The very bondsman could sue 
his brd in a court of justice if he were wronged by him, 
and obtain justice at his hands ; and, homely as it seems, 
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there was a deep Christian kindliness in the regulation which 
provided that every cowherd should keep his own cow on 
his master's pasturage, and that everj woodman should 
have his share of the wood which the wind should blow down 
on his master's land. Under the Norman kings these poor 
bondsmen were scarcely considered to have any rights at 
alL The Confessor's wise and gentle government rendered 
England once more rich and prosperous. Trade and com- 
merce began to revive ; and ** it seemed," says an old Eng- 
lish historian, " as though, after the miseries of war, the 
world were renewed ; as though winter had passed, and 
the summer had arrived in its room." "All men," he 
adds, "loved and reverenced the blithe and guileless king; 
foreign monarchs sought his alliance, and came to his court 
to see him and to speak with him ; and every one who saw 
him went away more courteous and more wise." Such is 
the wonderful power which even worldly men feel in the 
words and presence of one of God's saints. There was but 
one complaint which his subjects ever made of him ; they 
thought he loved the Normans too well, and showed them 
more favour than his own countrymen. There was some 
truth in this ; fOr Edward had spent many years in Nor- 
mandy, and he could not but see that in many things they 
had the advantage over the English. They were more 
polished in manners, and more temperate in their habits ; 
and their clergy were for the most part men of learning and 
austere piety. Edward longed to see the English Church 
governed by wise and good prelates, and he used his power 
to bring over into England several of the Norman ecclesi- 
astics. But we should make a great mistake if we thought 
he favoured none but Normans. Among all his Bishops, 
none VFas more honoured by him than St. Wulstan of Wor- 
cester, the last, and perhaps the most popular, of our long 
line of saintly Old English prelates ; and none of his 
courtiers and nobles held so close a place in his affections 
as Leofric Earl of Mercia, a genuine English thane both in 
blood and feeling, whom a writer of his own nation calls 
" the man wise for Qod and for the world," and who was 
admitted to the most familiar confidence of his sovereign. 
It would have been well if the English could in some 
things have been brought to imitate the habits of the 
Normans. But a grievous change had come over the people 
since Alfred's days ; they had grown brutal in manners, 
and dronk^miess was their prevailing vice : worse than this. 
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ihcy were losing much of their old religious feelinff. For a 
trifling gain they would sell their own sons and daughters 
to the pagan Danes ; and a public slave-market was held in 
Bristol until put down by the unwearied labours of the 
pood St. Wulstan, who used to so and preach every Sunday 
tn the market-place tiU at last he got it abolished. 

Earl Godwin was at the head of those who murmured 
against the king's promotion of Norman churchmen. He 
was a restless and ambitious man ; and though the king 
\reated him as the first noble in the land, it seemed as 
though he could not be satisfied so long as there were any 
/ivals to dispute his power. Edward owed his own eleva- 
tion to the throne to Godwin ; but he did not love him, 
for many years before the earl was thought to have cruelly 
murdered the king's favourite brother Alfred, and, what- 
ever might have been the facts of the case, Edward always 
believed the story true. One day, as they sat at table toge- 
ther, Edward reproached him with the crime. ** May this 
morsel be my last," replied Godwin, "if I had any part in 
Alfred's death !" and as he spoke he took a piece of bread 
and tried to swallow it ; but at the same moment fell from 
his chair struck with apoplexy, and never spoke again. He 
was succeeded in his vast estates by his son Harold, a gal- 
lant and accomplished soldier, and a fiivourite both with 
the king and the people. They loved him, in spite of a 
thousand failings, for his bravery, his handsome person, and, 
above all, for his English blood. He had lieaten the Wel^h 
among their own mountains; and his martial prowem 
and winning address seemed to mark him out as one fitted 
to be a nation's ruler. Edward had no heirs of his own ; 
and Edgar Atheiing, his nearest of kin, was too feeble in 
his intellect to be fit to reign. It soon therefore began 
to be whispered that, on Edward's death, Harold would be 
chosen to succeed him. It is certain that, if he had no other 
title, he at least possessed the people's favour. But aci'oss 
the Channel another claimant sprang up in the person of 
Duke William of Normandy. He possessed no shadow of 
right to the English crown ; but he was related to Queen 
Smma, the kind's mother, and he affirmed that Edward had 
promised to msike him his heir. Whatever may have been 
Edward's real wishes in the matter, he never made any 
formal disposition in favour of either party. Perhaps hi 
felt it more just to leave the choice of a successor with the 
Qfttion ; and, it n^svy be, he had a prophetip k^pwl^dge of tH^ 
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events which were to follow, and judged it best to commit 
their issue into God's hands. But in 1065 Harold was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Normandy, and carried prisoner to 
William's court. The dulse restored him to liberty; but 
obliged him, as a condition of his freedom, to swear on holv 
relics that he would renounce his own claim, and supporl 
his rival's, and that from that day he would serve him in all 
things as his subject and vassal. Harold took the oath, but 
without a thought of keeping it ; and William suffered him 
to return to England. 

As the life of St. Edward drew to a close, his saintly 
virtues-seemed to grow the brighter: they wore attested by 
a great number of miracles, and many a poor blind beggar, 
or miserable leper, was healed by the touch of those holy 
royal hands.* In accomplishment of a vow, he had under- 
tsdken to rebuild the abbey church of AVestminster ; and he 
just lived to see this work completed. It was consecrated 
in the December of 1065, and a week later all England was 
bewailing the loss of her saintly king. Harold attended by 
his dying bed, and scrupled not to declare that Edward 
had named him as his successor. Whatever was the truth 
of this assiertion, the English nobles did not hesitate between 
the rival candidates ; and the same day that the remains of 
the Confessor were laid to rest in his own abbey church they 
elected Harold to fill the vacant throne. They well knew 
what would be the consequences of such a step : William 
of Normandy was not one to give up his claims without a 
struggle ; and Harold's accession was the signal, on both 
sides of the Channel, for preparation for a fierce and bloody 
conflict. 

* The successors of St. Edward were thought to inherit from him 
the power of curing certain complaints hy their touch. Hence ste 
custom of what was called touching for the king's eviL 



Eminent EnglUhmen,-^t, Aldhelm, bishop of Sherbom, first English- 
man who cultivated literature, 70y. St. Bede, commonly called Venerable 
Bede, author of £"ccfe»to*/fcal HUtorf qf England^ 7S5, St. Boniface, arch- 
bishop of Mayence, and apostle of Germany, martyred, 755, Alcuin. restorer 
of learning in France, and tutor to Charlemagne, 804. St. Dunstan', restorer 
of the Benedictine order in England, and archbishop of Qinterbury, 938. 
Bt. Elphege, archbishop of Canterbury, martyred by the Danes, 1012. 

Jncentions, <£%.— Organs first used in churches, 660 ; and introduced into 
England by St. Aldhelm. Glass windows used In churches by St. Wllfri4, 
€70. Clocks invented by the Venetians, 873. Paper made of cotton rags ; 
first used in England, 1000. Nonpan style of architecture intrpdnoed aboqt 
1040. ^ ' 
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Religious Histobt of the Bbitish and Anglo-Saxon Pkriod. 

It is difficult to determine the precise period when Christianity was flnt 
preached in Britain; but the constant intercourse kept up with Rome during 
the time when the Romans were masters of the island opened an easy way 
for the introduction of the faith. We know that more than one native ol 
Britain, residing at Rome, had become acquainted with the doctrines ot 
Christianity. Of Claudia, the wife of Pudens, we have already spoken 
Another British lady, living in Rome at the same period, was Poniponia 
Graecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, first governor of Britain under tlie 
Emperor Claudius. After his return to Romtf, Tacitus tells us that his wife 
Pomponia was accused of embracing " a foreign superstition," and her trial 
was committed to her husband, who declared her innocent of all charges 
affecting her life or reputation. From the expression used, however, it is 
plain that she was suspected of being a Christian. , 

In the second centuiy, Tertullian could affirm as a fact not to he dis- 
puted, that "parts of Britain, not reached by the Romans, had become sub- 
jugated to Clirist ;" and in the year 156, according to Bede, Lucius, a British 
king, sent ambassadors to Rome praying the reigning Pope, Eleutherius, 
that he and his subjects might be instructed in the Christian faith. 

We find mention of British Bishops sitting in several of the early cquncils 
and synods of the Church. Thus the Bishops of York, London, and Lincoln 
assisted at the Synod of Aries, held in S14, to condemn the Donatist here- 
tics. Some appear to have l)een present at the great Council of Nice, held 
in 325 ; and in S47 we find them attending the Council of Sardica, when they 
united with the other members of that council in addressing to Pope Julius 
the letter wherein is made so special an acknowledgment of the stipremacy 
of the Holy See, declaring that it was " most fitting that the Bishops of aU 
provinces should refer to the Head, — that is, to the See of Peter .'* St. Hilary 
bears witness to the fidelity with which the British Church had, up to hi* 
lime, adhered to the Catholic faith, preserving herself •* undefiled from the 
detestable contagion of heresy." This was of course before the rise of Pela- 
gian ism, from which, in the fifth century, the Church in Britain suffered 
severely, until delivered by the apostolic zeal of St. German us. Bishop of 
A.uzerre, who twice visited this island, and succeeded in silencing the here- 
tics. 

The history of these early times is necessarily obscure ; nevertheless we 
have sufllcient evidence to prove that the faith and practice of the British 
Church was that of Catholic Christendom. The councils at which her Bishops 
assisted were councils of Bishops in communion with the Apostolic See. We 
find, moreover, incidental notices of their churches dedicated to the martjrs, 
of their frequent pilgrimages to Jerusalem, of the veneration which they paid 
to relics, and of their invocation of the Saints.* Their churches, we are told, 
nad " many altars" for the offering of the " heavenly sacrifice ;" and they had 
colleges and monasteries, and founders of religious rules. 

On the invasion of the English, Christianity was all but swept away. It 
survived, indeed, among the Welsh mountains; but England once more 
became a heathen land, and had to be reconverted by new apostles. Wi 
have seen in what way St. Augustine eflected the conversion of Kent. 
Twenty-five years later St. Paulinus carried the faith into Korthumbria, and 
baptised its king, Edwin, in the wooden church which he had erected on 
the site now occupied b> the Minster of York. The holy king, St. Oswald, 
Drought from Scotland St. Aidan, who fixed his see at Lindisfame; and 



* Bede tells us, that after the conference, which ended in the defeat d 
the Pelagian heretics, " the priests repaired to the tomb of St. Alban, and gavt 
thanks to God through him ;'^ and the success of the Catholifi prelates ms ^\td 
outed to the Intercession of that holy martyr. 
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ibat holy island soon became the centre of northern Christianity. In 668 
Theodore, a monk of Tarsos, in Gilicia, was appointed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury by Pope Yitalian. He corrected certain errors of discipline which had 
been introduced by the Scottish (or Irish) missionaries, whose labours, how- 
eyer, had at yariona times conduced greatly to the spread of the faith in 
England. He was a man of profound learning, and the school which he 
established at Canterbury, under the Abbot Adrian, an African by birth, soon 
produced a crowd of illustrious disciples. Amongst those who resorted to it 
was St. Aldhelm, the most learned scholar of his time, and the great St. John 
of Beverley. In the north St. Benedict Biscop founded his twin monasteries 
Of Wearmouthand Jarrow,in the last of which the Venerable Bede lired and 
died. Under such men religion made rapid progress ; and in 686, just ninety 
years after the landingof St. Augustine, all England had embraced the faith. 
The Old English Churoh had become renoTv-ncd among all nations for its 
learning, its missionary zeal, and its extraordinary devotion to the Holy See. 
It had given birth to countless glorious saints. Besides St. Boniface, the 
great apostle of Germany, there were St Wilibald and St. Wilibrord, who 
carried the light of faith to the shores of Friesland. The north of England 
had its great St. Cuthbert, the Bishop, and apostle, and hermit saint, whose 
Incorrupt body still rests within the walls of Durham. There was St. Wilfrid 
of York, the vigorous champion of the Church's independence, and St. Chad 
of Lichfield, whose holy relics now repose in the churoh dedicated to him at 
Birmkigham. In the midst of the fens of Lincolnshire there was St. Guth- 
lac, the English Anthony : and there were the virgin saints of England,^ 
St. Audry,. the foundress of Ely, St. Hilda of Whitby, St. Mildred of Kent, 
Bt. Werehui^a, and many more. The cloisters of Old England were 
peopled by the members of her royal races, and it would be hard to reckon 
the names of all those who, like Inaand Ethelbnrga, abandoned their crowns 
to embrace a life of poverty and prayer. At York, under the great Aitdi- 
bishop Egbect, there rose a school of learning which had not its equal north 
of Bome. The Aiohbishop himself, and his successor Albert, were among 
its teachers ; and it is enough to say that Alcuin was one of their scholars. 
BMraordinary splendour was at this time to be f oundin the English churches. 
That of York contained no fewer than thirty altars ; and the shrine, erected 
on the spot where Edwin was baptised, glittered with gold and jewels, while 
a great chandelier with nine rowaof lights hung from the roof and lighted it 
by night. This was the brightest period of the Old English Church. A few 
years later, the Danes brought desolation into her sanctuaries ; and Lindis- 
TameandBly, and Peterborough and Croyland, were heaps of blackened ruins. 
Yet there was a period of revival even in the midst of those shocking dis* 
orders which followed on the Danish invasions ; and the calendar of the Jbig- 
lish Church was adorned by a new catalogue of saints and martTrs, whoN 
story belongs to the pages of ecclesiastical fastory.* 



* For fuller details of the Church history of this period, the reader la ro- 
ferred to thfe Sketches of English Chunk Hittorjh intended ai ao •ooompaai* 
oaont to the present yolnxDO. 
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Chap. IV. The Norman Ookqusst. 

From the accessioo of Harold, 1066, to the death of William the 
Conqueror 1067. 

When the news reached Duke William that his rival had 
been chosen king, and had already been crowned at Oxford, 
he gave way to such an excess of passion, that for a time 
he was like one deranged. Becovering himself at last, he 
instantly set about preparing for an invasion of England : 
he spent eight months in collecting ships and forces, and 
even sent an embassy to the Sovereign Pontiff, representing 
that he was only about to assert his just rights against a 
perjured usurper. His ambassadors retumea with the gift 
of a consecrated standard ; and Willimn persuaded his fol- 
lowers that they were embarking on a holy war. 

Meanwhile Harold was threatened with invasion from 
another (juarter. His own brother Tostig had leagued 
against him, and induced the king of Norway to nu^e a 
descent on the northern coast. Harold hastened to the 
Bpot, and gained a glorious and bloody victory : he returned 
to York in triumph ; but as he sat at his banquet-table the 
news was brought that the Normans had landed on the 
shores of Sussex. Without an hour's delay he set out for 
London ; and within a fortnight, by dint of extraordinanr 
exertions, he had traversed the whole len^h of England^ 
reinforced his army, and brought it withm sight of the 
Norman camp. It was on the 28th of September 1066 
that Duke William's ships entered the bay of Pevensey. 
The first man to leap on shore was the duke himself; and 
chancing to fall on his face, a cry was raised that it was an 
evil omen. " Not so," he replied with ready wit, ** I have 
but taken possession of the land with both my hands." 
Then the men and horses were disembarked ; and a camp 
was formed a little to the east, on the spot where now stands 
the town of Hastings. About nine miles from Hastings, on 
ground which rises gradually from the sea, there was then 
a little hill facing the south and backed by a tangled wood: 
It bore the name of Senlac ; and on its slope Harold had 
posted his men in one dense mass. They fought on foot, 
armed mostly with battle-axes ; wliilst the Norman troops 
were QpmpQs^d of ^cbers, meu-at-arrop m foot, a"d » 
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powerful body of Cavalry. When the two armies came in 
sight of one another, they raised a great shout, and the 
battle-cries of both nations rang through the air. " God is 
our help !" sounded from the Norman ranks ; whilst the 
English answered with the cry of '* Christ's Rood ! the holy 
Rood 1" Then flew the Norman arrows fcist and thick over 
the English ranks ; and the archers retiring, made way for 
the advance of the cavalry. On came the knights of Nor- 
mandy at a gallop with banners flying and lances in rest, 
dashing against the English line with a terrific shock. But 
never a foot did the English yield : it was as though the 
horses charged against an iron wall ; and many a saddle wp^ 
emptied, and many a steel helmet cleft in two, by the blows 
of the battle-axes wielded by those stout English arms. 
" That day," says a monkish historian, *' the English ren- 
dered aU they owed to their country," Again and again 
the Normans charged ; but they could not pierce the firm, 
thick English ranks. William's horse was killed under 
him ; and in a moment his followers were thrown into 
confusion, as the cry was raised that he was slain. But 
hastily remounting, he unbuckled his helmet and dashed 
ilong the lines with head uncovered, exclaiming, "I am 
not dead ; and with God's help I shall yet conquer !'* The 
struggle went on without any decided advantage on either 
side until evening. Harold had fought with heroic cour- 
age ; his two brothers had fallen by his side ; but still his 
voice and example animated his men, and none dreamt of 
yielding so long as he was at their head. But about sunset 
the English missed then- king ; an arrow, sliot at random, 
had pierced his eye, and he had fallen dead without a 
struggle. Disheartened, and without a leader, the English 
ranks broke at last ; and at nightfall William found himself 
in undisputed possession of the bloody field on which the 
fate of the English people had been decided. 

The great battle of Hastings was fought on the 14th of 
October 1066 ; within two months from that time the whole 
coimtry had submitted to the Conqueror, and William of 
Normandy had been crowned King of England at West- 
minster. It may seem strange that one victory should thus 
have subdued a nation ; but the flower of the English 
nobles had fallen at Hastings, and the people were without 
a leader. There were, indeed, risings and revolts without 
number; but the iron will of the Conqueror bore down 
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every thing before him, and in a few years he riveted such 
chains on the English nation as they found it impossible to 
throw off. 

In France, and in most other countries of Europe, there 
aad grown up what is called in history the Feudal System. 
By this system all the lan4s of the country were supposed 
to belong to the king, who granted them to different nobles 
on condition of their doing him military service. When he 
went to war, they were bound to bring a certain number 
of men into the field ; and the knights and inferior tenants 
in like manner held their castles and lands from the nobles. 
This system had many evils, but it had also its good results. 
It bound all classes together by the tie of common interests ; 
and if it made the nobles the masters of their vassals, it 
also made them their protectors. But it was now intro- 
duced into England in a cruel and unjust way. The lands 
already belonged to the English nobles when William claimed 
them as belonging to the crown, and then redistributed 
them among his Norman followers. Thus the English gentry 
and notility were reduced to beggary, and their places filled, 
with fol^igners. 

The pretext for this act of wholesale robbery was an 
insurrection which broke out in the north, in which many 
of the English nobles joined. They made themselves mas- 
ters of York, and 3000 of the Norman garrison were slain 
fighting in the streets. When William heard the hews, he 
swore not to leave a man alive in all J^orthumbria. He 
retook York by assault ; then, sending his sqldiers through 
the country, he gave orders that it should be reduced to a 
wilderness. The tenible command was obeyed ; towns and 
callages were given to the flames, the fields laid waste, and 
a hundred thousand of the helpless people put to the sword, 
or left to die of famine : for years not a patch of cultivated 
soil was to be seen between York and Durham, and the 
traveller passed over a wide desert, scattered hei^e and there 
with blackened ruins. After this there was no more thought 
of resistance ; the strong castles of the Norman nobles rose 
all over the land, and kept down every attempt at insur- 
rection. To prevent the people from holding any secret 
meetings by night, a law was passed commanding men to 
put out every light and fire in their houses at eight o'clock 
m the evening, when a bell rang to give the signal, which 
was called the Curfew. No Rnghshman was suffered to hold 
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any office, whether in Church or State ; and even the 
English language was forbidden in the courts of law, and 
the Norman-French was used instead. 

No doubt there were some ways in which the nation 
was a gainer in the long-run. The strong hand of her Nor- 
man rulers raised her in dignity and power, and from this 
time we hear no more of Danish invasions. But the people 
groaned under grievous oppressions, and they missed the 
kindly spirit of their English masters and English laws. 
The proud Norman nobles despised the common people, 
and valued them less than their hunting-hounds. Nothing 
was more felfc by the English than the new laws regarding 
the chase. "William was passionately fond of hunting ; 
" he loved the tall deer," says the English chronicler, " as 
though he had been their father ; also he made a decree 
about the hares, that they should go free." And go free 
they did, till the land was overrun with every kind of game. 
But no man durst slay the wild animals even on his own 
lauds ; the crime of killing a stag or a wild-boar was pun- 
ished with the loss of the offender's eyes j for this nobler 
game was reserved for royal sport. To provide the king 
with yet larger hunting-grounds, the whole country between 
Winchester and the sea was laid waste, the villages and 
even the churches were burnt, and the inhabitants pitilessly 
driven out, while the once rich district was turned into a 
wilderness for the royal deer to range in. This royal chase 
received the name of the New Forest, which it retains to 
this day. 

The Conqueror was as fond of money as he was of deer ; 
there was not a hide of land in all England of which he did 
not know the worth ; and the boundaries and value of each 
estate, with the name of its owner, were all entered in a 
book called *' Doomsday Book," which is still preserved. 
So long as his bailiffs supplied him with money, " he cared 
not," says the English chronicler, '* how sinfully they got it, 
nor how many unlawful things they did. The rich men 
moaned, and the poor men murmured ; but he was so hard 
that he cared not for their hatred, and he was so stark and 
savage that no man durst do any thing against his will." 

He ruled the Church with the same iron hand ; and 
nnder one pretext or another he removed all the English 
Bishops from their sees, and placed Normans in their room. 
St. Wulstan alone was allowed to retain his bishopric ; he 
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wail, indeed, summoned before the synod, and called on to 
resign his ring and pastoral staff, beiog, as it was pi*e- 
tended, simple, and altogether unfit for business. The 
venerable old man confessed his un worthiness of such a 
charge ; but added that it was from St. Edward he had 
received his crosier, and to none but him would he give it 
up. Goiog, therefore, to the king's monument, he struck 
the staff deep into the solid stone, and then took his place 
among the lower clergy. In vain did they try to withdraw 
it ; until at last they bade him come and take back his staff 
himself ; which he didj and from that day they suffered him 
to remain in quiet possession of his see. William, indeed, 
showed him every sign of respect, and often had him at his 
court. His old-fashioned English manners and his homely 
dress excited the ridicule of the courtiers, and, in parti- 
cular, they took ottence at his wearing nothing richer than 
sheepskin. If he could not afford more costly fur to trim 
his robes, he might at least use catskin. But the old man 
liked his sheepskin best, and would not give it up : it re- 
minded him, he said, of the Lamb of God. 

It must be acknowledged that there were many grievous 
scandals among the English clergy, and that many of them 
had deserved deposition. Stigaud, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, lay under sentence of suspension from the Pope ; 
and such men as Lanfranc, who succeeded him in his see^ 
and St. Osmund of Salisbury, the chancellor of the kingdom, 
did the Church good service, and reformed many abuses. 
But from this time there began that system of royal inter- 
ference in Church matters, which produced unnumberea 
evils, and ended, many centuries later, in the separation of 
England from the unity of the Catholic faith. Yet, in spito 
of jdl this, William was not without his letter qualities : 
" he was mild to good men who loved God," says the chro- 
nicler. Perhaps his most gracious act in the eyes of the Eng- 
lish people was his building of a great abbey on that hill of 
Senlac, which, according to popular tradition, remained evef 
red with the blood of those who fell in the fight of Hastings. 
It was called Battle Abbey ; and the monks held their land 
on condition of singing perpetual Masses for the souls of all 
who died on that bloody field. For five centuries they dis- 
charged their trust, till the day when the abbeys were all 
swept from the land, and the voice of OaUiolic worship was 
put to silence. The ruins of the church still stand, and a 
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beautifdl garden, rich with a thousand blossoms, covers the 
soil once wet with the best blood of England. 

William of Normandy was a man of stately and noble 
bearing, and of prodigious strength. Thrice a year, at Christ- 
jaas, Easter, and Pentecost, he kept his royal court; and 
when he appeared amid his nobles, wearing ms royal " king- 
helmet," men were forced to own that he looked like one 
fitted to be the master of others. And master he truly was> 
Little as he cared for law himself, he made it reverenced by 
others. In his days none durst slay another, whatever his 

Quarrel; and robbery well-nigh disappeared out of the land. 
[is last days were embittered by the quarrels of his children. 
Robert, his eldest son, whom he had named his successor in 
the duchy of Normandy, broke out into open rebellion against 
him; and in the war which followed the Conqueror and 
his son fought hand to hand. The king was wounded ; and 
from that &y a curse seemed to follow the fortunes of Duke 
Robert. William, the second son, destined to succeed his 
father on the EngUsh throDO, ^/as of so brutal a disposition, 
that Lanfranc, who knew him well, prayed day and night 
that the king's life might be prolonged ; "Pray God," ho 
wrote to Pope Gregory, " that the king may live ; for during 
his time we have some kind of peace, but when he is gone 
there will be nothing but evil." 

But his days were now drawing to an end. Enraged by 
an idle jest of the French king, he swore in revenge to set 
all France in a blaze. He entered the French territory, and 
set fire to every town and village he came to; amongst 
others to the city of Mantes. RicSng out to view the scene, 
his horse trod on the burning embers, and plunging vio- 
lently, so injured his rider that they carried him back to 
Rouen in a dying state. There he lingered six weeks ; and 
the thought of his many crimes seems to have touchy 
him with a deep contrition. Above all he remembered his 
cruelty to the northern English. " I rushed on them," he 
said, "like a raging lion; I slaughtered their flocks and 
herds. Thousands, young and old, of a race most fair, have 
I, alas, unhappy man, destroyed !" He ordered some of his 
Saxon nobles to be set free, and bade his sons keep faith 
with God and man, and follow after justice, if they would 
win glory. At last, on the 9th of September, the sound 
of a church-bell fell on his dying ear. * * What bell is that ?" 
he asked. <' It toll the prime from our Lady's churcUi 
P 
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was the reply. The Conqueror stretched forth his arms and 
looked to heaven : " Then to our Ladj, the dear Mother 
of God, do I commend my soul," he said ; **and may she 
reconcile me to her Son, my Lord Jesus Christ !" and with 
these words on his lips, he expired. ' 

They buried him at Caen in Normandy : but even as they 
i^tood round his open grave, a voice spoke from the crowd: 
"That man was a robber," it said ; "the very ground on 
which you stand he took unjustly from my f&ther." Be- 
fore the ceremony could proceed, the prelates were obliffod 
to do the speaker justice, and to pay him the value ofms 
land ; and thus, at the veiy moment of his burial in royal 
pomp, the great Conqueror of England was declared to be 
a robber. " Alas," says the Old English chronicler, " that 
any man should so puff himself up, and think himself above 
all other men ; but may God have mercy on his soul, and 
grant him the forgiveness of all his sins !** 



Chap. Y. The Conqueeob's Sohs. 

William II. Rufus 1087-1100. Henry L 110^1135. 

The Conqueror, as he lay on his death-ned, had divided 
his dominions between his two eldest sons. To Robert, the 
eldest, he left the duchy of Normandy; while he named 
William, his second and favourite, to succeed him on the 
throne of England. Henry, the youngest of the three bro- 
thers, received nothing from his Either but 5000 marks of 
silver. " Of what use is the money to me," he asked, 
" when you have not given me so much as a home to live 
in Y* " Tush, boy," was the reply ; ** be but patient, and 
thou shalt have the inheritance of both thy brothers." In 
frtct, Henry surpassed them both in ability. He was, for the 
times in which he lived, a learned man ; and the Normans 
called him Beauclerc, or the Fine Scholar. Robert was a 
brave and generous prince, but so imprudent that he threw 
away every advantage of fortune. Of William, now king of 
England, we have already spoken ; he was not wanting in 
talent, but was a heartless tyrant, who treated religion with 
open contempt, whilst his private life was stedned with in- 
£sunous vices. He had nothing of his father's majestic and 
princely bearing : he was short and broad-shouldered, hia 
Wair and complexion were of a fieiy red, whence they gava 
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him the name of Rufus ; and he had a way of rolling his 
blood-shot eyes iu order to strike terror into those who ad- 
dressed him. He had set his heart on getting possession of 
his brother Robert's duchy, and engaged in a war with 
him almost immediately on their father's death. At last, 
however, they came to terms of peace, and agreed to turn 
their arms against their younger brother Henry, of whose 
superior craft they were both of them afraid. They besieged 
hira in the strong castle of St. Michael's Mount, where the 
want of water at last obliged him to surrender. During the 
siege William discovered, to his surprise, that Robert was 
constantly sending him relief in the shape of casks of wine 
and other necessaries. •^ Art thou mad?'* he said ; '*dost 
thou not know it is want must make him yield?'* "I 
would not have him die of thirst," was the noble reply; 
*' for he is our brother, and where shall we find another 
when he is gone ?" In spite of their alliance together, how- 
ever, William never gave up his design of making himself 
master of Robert's dominions. Circumstances at last threw 
his careless brother entirely into his power, and gave him 
the advantage he had so long desired. 

The Holy Land was then in the hands of the Saracens* 
who were followers of Mahomet, and had conquered Syria, 
Egypt, and all the northern provinces of Africa^ persecuting 
and destroying the Christian religion in every country which 
fell into their hands. The Christian pilgrims, who yearly 
flocked from every part of Europe to visit the Holy Places 
of Palestine, were cruelly treated by the Saracens ; and one 
of them, called Peter tlie Hermit, was at last so touched by 
the sight of his comrades' sufferings, and so shocked at see- 
ing the sacred scenes of cur Lord's Life and Passion trodden 
under the feet of the infidels, that he resolved, when he 
went back to Europe, to rouse the Christian nations to un- 
dertake the deliverance of the Holy Land. He accordingly 
went to the Pope,* and called on him, as head of the Chris- 
tian Church on earth, to use his authority in order to unite 
the warriors of Europe as one man and send them against 
the infidels. The Pope entered warmly into his views ; and 
whilst his ambassadors were sent to every court to urge the 
Christian sovereigns to lay aside their private quarrels and 
unite for the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre of their 
Iiord, Peter travelled from town to town, and from country 
• Urban II. 
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to country, and wherever he came his burning words moved 
the hearts of thousands to leave all, and venture all, even 
life itself, for the cause of Christ. ** It is the will of God," 
they exclaimed ; and this became a sort of war-cry among 
them. Those who joined them were accustomed to fasten a 
cross of linen on their shoulders, as a sign that they had 
pledged themselves to fight and die for the Cross of Christ ; 
and hence they were c^ed Crusaders, and the long wars 
which followed between the Christians and the infidels were 
termed Crusades. 

Duke Robert of Normandy was one of those whose heart 
took fire at the very first hearing of the proposed Crusade. 
He resolved to take the Cross with the rest, and leave who 
would to take care of his duchy. But his careless extra- 
vagance had left him with an emjjty purse, and he could not 
find the means for fitting out his followers as became his 
rank. In this distress, he oflfered William to pawn his duchy 
of Kormandy to him for five years, receiving in return the 
sum of 10,000 marks. William gladly closed with the ofi'er, 
and Robert set out for the Holy Land. A wiser man than 
he would have thought twice before trusting his dominions 
in the hands of the Red King ; but prudence for himself 
and distrust of others formed no part of Duke Robert's cha- 
racter, and before long he was before the walls of Jerusalem, 
among the bravest of the brave Crusaders. 

Meanwhile William^s course was a very different one. So 
long as Lanfranc lived he retained some control over the 
king who had been his pupil in boyish days, and whom he 
had obliged to swear, on his coming to the throne, that he 
would govern according to law and justice. But when the 
good Archbishop died, Willi am broke through every restraint, 
and gave himself up to the worst excesses. His court was 
filled with scenes of imexampled wickedness, and in a few 
years the rich treasury left hun by his father was wasted in 
riot and profusion. On Lanfranc's death, Ralph Flambard 
became the king's favourite minister. William was wont 
to praise him by saying he was the only man alive who, to 
please a master, would brave the vengeance of the whole 
world. This monster was now made Bishop of Durham, and 
his chief business was to supply the king with money by 
the sale of bishoprics and abbeys. When a see fell vacant, 
Flambard would seize its revenues in the king's name, and 
keep it unfilled for years ; nor would William suffer any out 
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to be appointed bishop till he had first paid a good round 
Bum into the royal treasury. The people fared no better 
than the Church : the foreign soldiers whom William kept 
constantly in his pay plundered them at their will. The 
"Norman kings had ways of their own, too, for raising the 
taxes ; when they could not get the money, they would have 
the money's worth. They would visit some unhappy district, 
accompanied by an immense train of courtiers and armed 
followers, who, of course, had to be supported by the in- 
habitants so long as they remained. The soldiers would 
even enter the houses as the king rode along, take what 
they liked, and burn or wastt» the rest, washing their horses' 
feet in the good ale, whilst William and his companions 
jested at the misery of the " English hogs.'* 

At last the king fell ill ; and at the approach of death 
his conscience smote him with a terrible fear. There was 
then in England a holy abbot named Anselm, celebrated all 
over Europe for his learning and sanctity. William sent for 
him, confessed his sins, and promised to amend his life, to 
redress all grievances, and to fill up all the Church bene- 
fices, naming Anselm himself to the swe of Canterbury, which 
had been vacant since Laufranc's death. Gladly did the 
monks of Canterbury consent to elect such a man ; but An- 
selm heard of his appointment with dread. '' What are you 
about?" he said to them : " you would yoke a wild-bull to 
a poor timid sheep !" But they did not heed him ; they 
dragged him to the king's bedside, and declared him elected, 
as indeed he was ; then they forced a. crosier into his hand, 
and sang the Te Dewn in thanksgiving, and Anselm, sorely 
against his will, found himself Archbishop of Canterbury. 

When William recovered from his sickness, he waa 
ashamed of his repentance, such as it had been, and every 
thing went on as badly as before. One day Anselm fearlessly 
rebuked him for his crimes, and told him of the horril>le 
scandals caused by his example throughout the land. The 
king bade him hold his peace ; but he persisted, and called 
on him to give up the bishoprics and abbeys which he had 
seized, warning him if he refused of the just judgments 
which he was bringing on his own head. *' The abbeys are 
mine," replied William; "and I will do with them what I 
like." Anselm withdrew, and the courtiers hastened to in- 
foiTH him, that if he would not have the king for his enemy 
he must pay him ^he sum of 1000?. Se refused^ an4 W 
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refdsal was reported to the king. " I hated him yesterday,* 
he exclaimed, in a violent rage, " but to-day I hate him 
worse ; never will I acknowledge him as Archbishop," 

All this time Anselm's election had not been confirmed 
by the Holy See ; and he now asked leave to go to Rome to 
receive the pallium* as it is called, from the hands of the 
Tope. " Bares he call any one Pope without my leave f ' was 
William's reply ; " he is a traitor, and shall answer for it be- 
fore his peers." A weary contest ensued, and at length An- 
selm resolved to withdraw to Rome. He begged permission, 
therefore, to depart; for it was one of the Conqueror's laws, 
that no Bishop should visit Rome without the royal leave. 
He was told that he might do as he pleased, but that if ho 
left the kingdom the king would seize his lands. This did 
not much move him ; but before he left, he went to take leave 
of the king, and spoke to him in a few touching words : 
•* I am going, sir," he said, " and we shall never meet again ; 
but as your feither and Archbishop, \ come to offer you my 
blessing." Something awed the Red King into a momen- 
taiy feeling of reverence j he bowed his head in silence, and 
Anselm gave him his blessing and went away. 

There was nothing now to check the king in his career 
of wickedness ; but it was of no long duration. One morn- 
ing, as he was starting to hunt the deer in the New Forest, 
a monk from Gloucester Abbey was brought to him, desiring 
to speak with him on urgent business : " My liege," he said, 
"I this night saw our Loi*d Jesus Christ seated on His 
throne, and at His feet a woman who prayed saying, * Sa- 
viour of the world, have pity on the English nation, groan- 
ing under the yoke of William.' " The king laughed con 
temptuously : " Do they take me for a Saxon, to believe such 
old wives' tales ?" he said, and with these words he rode 
away with his attendants. They separated in search of game ; 
and towards sunset the dead body of the Red King was found 
Ijring under a tree pierced to the heart with an arrow. 
None knew how he had come by his death ; but it was said 
Ihat Walter Tyrrel, his favourite courtier, had shot at a 

• The pallium consists of two bands of white wool, taken from two 
white lambs, which are blessed at Kome in the chorch of St. Agnes, on 
the feast of that saint. These bands are laid on the tomb of St. Peter, 
and remain thereon daring the night which precedes the feast of that 
apostle, when they are blessed by the Pope. The pallium is a mark 
that the Pope has conferred on the Bishop who wears it some special 
furisdictioQ. l\ is t)ie ordinuy badge of «n Arobbisliop 
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deer, and that the arrow, glancing against a tree, had struck 
the king and slain him in a moment. His body was thrown 
into a ^rt and taken to Winchester, where it was laid in 
the grave ; but such had been the impiety of his life, that 
none dared give it Christian burial His death took place 
in the year 1100. 

It had been agreed between Rufus and his brother Robert, 
that whichever survived his brother should succeed to his 
dominions. But Robert was still in the Holy Land, and 
Prince Henry took advantage of his absence to seize the 
crown of England for himseB. He knew, however, that a 
bad title must needs be secured by the people's favour, and 
90 he began his reign by a general redress of grievances. 
He published a charter, whereby the laws of Edward the 
Confessor were almost all restored. There was to be no more 
selling of Church benefices, no more marrying of heiresses 

r'nst their will, no more fines and unjust taxes ; the pec- 
, in short, were to have their liberties, or at least they 
were promised as much. Anselm, too, was recalled from 
exile ; and lastly, Henry determined to win the hearts of 
his English subjects by choosing for his queen a princess of 
their ancient royal race. 

Edgar Atheling, the Confessor's great-nephew and the 
heir by right to the English crown, after many changes of for- 
tune, had taken refuge at the court of Scotland, where his 
sister Margaret became the wife of the Scottish king Mai* 
colm. The life of St. Margaret of Scotland belongs to the 
history of that country ; her daughter Maud, who inherited 
many of her virtues, was the princess whom King Henry 
had chosen for his wife. There was, however, a difficulty in 
the way. Maud, or Matilda, as the Normans called her, was 
living at the abbey of Wilton, imder the protection of the 
Abb^ Christina, her aunt ; and the idea got about that she 
had even taken the veil, and been regularly professed as a nun. 
The deep religious instinct of the English people took alarm ; 
and when the marriage was about to be celebrated in West- 
minster Abbey, Anselm was obliged to mount into a pulpit, 
and explain to the crowds who filled the church that the 
Lady Matilda was in no sense a nun, and had but retired to 
Wilton as a safe home in those wild times. He ended by 
a^ng them if they were satisfied, and they all cried out that 
the thing was clear and had been rightly settled ; and the 
Quirriage ^ben proceedeci* On occasion of this marriage a 
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hundred copies of Henry's charter were made, and Bent to 
all the great English abbeys ; after the queen*s death Henry 
destroyed all he could lay hands on^ and only 07ie was to bio 
found in King John's time, when, as we shall see, it becamo 
)he model on which the celebrated Magna Charta was framed. 
The delight of the English at seeing a daughter of Alfred's 
royal race u^on the throne can scarcely be described. She 
deserved their love, and the title of " the Good Queen Maud.** 
»^y which she was commonly known. She spent her whole 
life in doing good. Many were the deeds of mercy and jus- 
tice she won for the people at her husband's hands ; and iv 
her private life she walked in the footsteps of her saintlj 
mother. It was not enough for her to give alms to the 
poor, she would wash and kiss their feet, and bind up their 
wounds, and perform the meanest offices for them. One 
of her courtiers once ventured to suggest that such conduct 
would displease the king. " Why say you so, sir V* she re- 
plied ; ** our Lord gave us the example." Many wept to see 
ner walking barefoot to Westminster Abbey every dav in 
Lent, clothed in rough haircloth, and thought that- the clays 
of the Confessor had come back again. And, as with so 
many of her ancestors, her deeds of piety and charity always 
had something practical about them ; she founded hospitals, 
built bridges, and made and repaired a great number of 
roads ; the value of which last good work we may understand 
by the fact, that the only roads then existing in England 
were the four great Koman streets, as they were called, which 
ran in different directions across the island, and that the 
waste and forest lands which covered the face of the coun- 
try were literally pathless. 

A month after the Red King's death, Duke Robert re- 
turned from Palestine, to find Henry in possession of all 
his dominions. It was agreed, however, that he should be 
restored to the government of Normandy ; but it was not 
for long. Henry's craft soon found a pretext for accusing 
him of breach of engagements : a war broke out between 
them ; and Robert, falling into his brother's hands, was 
sent to Cardiff castle, where he spent the remaining eight* 
and-thii-ty years of his life in cruel imprisonment. It is 
even said that Henry, to prevent his escape, caused his 
eyes to be put out. Henry was now undisputed matter 
of England and Normandy ; and he soon began to act i^ 
Khovigp he w^re sputter in Chiprch as well as va 8ta^ 
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Sfc. Anselm had scarcely returned to England when he 
was told that he would have to receive ^vhat is called the 
investiture of his archbishopric from the king ; that is to 
say, he was to be put into the office by the king, and to re- 
ceive from him power to exercise its episcopal authority. 
Now this power it did not belong to the king to give. A 
Bishop, as Bishop, holds his office from God, and dischargef 
its spiritual duties by His authority alone. The Pope, as 
the Vicar of Christ, gives the Bishops this authority ; no 
king can bestow it, any more than he can give them con- 
secration. The question, however, had become very much 
confused at the time of which we speak; and in many 
countries the kings were claiming the right of namhig 
Bishops to the different sees, without any reference to the 
Pope. Of course they chose for their Bishops those who 
would do their bidding, and showed as little regard to the 
Holy See as they found convenient; and we may fancy 
what the result was sure to be, and what sort of pastors 
these king's Bishops, as they came to be called, were likely 
to prove. The difficulty all arose from confusing together 
two things altogether different. When a man is made a 
Bishop, he receives two things, — the spiritual powers be- 
longing to his office, and the lands and revenues belonging 
to the see. Now, as we have said before, according to the 
feudal system all the lands in the kingdom were supposed 
to belong to the crown ; and those who held them held 
them from the king, and were bound to do him homage for 
them and to render him military service. The Bishops* 
lands, as well as those of the nobles, were made subject to 
this law ; and hence, though they held their spiritual autho- 
rity from the Holy See, they held their lands and revenues, 
or what were called their temporalities, from the king. On 
being elected to any vacant see, therefore, they had to re- 
ceive the investiture, not of their spiritual authority but of 
their temporalitieSy from the king's hands. But the Norman 
kings claimed a great deal more than this : they wished to 
secure to themselves the entire appointment of the Bishops, 
and to establish the idea that they depended on them alone 
for all the power they exercised ; and they maintained that 
it was their right to bestow, at the ceremony of investiture, 
the ring and the crosier, which are the signs of episcopal 
authority. 

TluP w^ w^fit Stt An^lm was uqw c$Jled oo to W^ 
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to : and Henry's anger was unbounded when he returned a 
firm and steady refu^. An appeal was made to Pope Pas- 
'tchal II., who supported the Archbishop ; while Henry swore 
that neither Pope nor prelate should make him give up the 
customs of the kings his ancestors. This last expression 
was a very favourite one with the Norman kings ; it was 
vague enough to mean any thing, and they took good care 
to make it mean whatever they liked. Henry sent to St. 
Anselm, bidding him obey the *' customs" or quit the king- 
dom ; but the reply was as firm as ever : " he would obey 
the king in all things saving his own honour and obedience 
to the Holy See." The April of the year 1103 found him 
again in exile ; perhaps the saddest part of his trial was, to 
see himself so little supported by the other Bishops, many 
of whom were but crea^ires of the king, and ready to cringe 
to any falsehood to da his pleasure. But one thing com- 
forted him, and we beg our readers to remark it : the great 
body of the people were with him, and loudly protested 
that the king's Bishops were no Bishops, but violators of 
justice. We say this is worthy our notice, because, as we 
go through the history of England, and find one almost 
uninterrupted course of oppression of the Church from 
the Norman conquest to the Protestant reformation, some 
might naturally be led to ask if this were the way in which 
Catholics acted in the ages of faith. It ought, therefore, 
to be undei-stood from the outset, that the acts of the Eng- 
lish kiTigs were not the acts of the English nation^ but were 
loudly protested against by the great body of that generous 
people, who were always to be found on the side of the 
Church, and of those who fought her battles. 

Whilst St. Anselm was away England was in a miser- 
able state. Henry had engaged in a war with France ; and 
being in great want of money, used the same means in order 
to raise it which his father and brother had done before 
him. " God knows," says the Saxon chronicler, ** how this 
people is dealt with : if a man have any thing, it is taken 
from him; if he have nothing, he is left to starve." At last 
the approach of the royal retinue in any district was the 
signal for the wretched population to fly; and wherever 
the king and his attendants came they found a dreary soli- 
tude. This seemed to open the eyes of Henry himself to 
the enormities practised by his officers, and the necessity 
of checking them. There was no want of good tows ; hm 
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these were now enforced with a severity which earned for 
King Henry the title of the "lion of justice.** The suffer- 
ings of the people were yet further relieved by the return 
of Anselm, after an exile of four years ; the king found all 
his craft and determination baflfled by the quiet gentle re- 
nist^ince of one feeble old man. He consented to give up 
the Church revenues, and not to insist on his "customs;** 
and Anselm was once more restored to his archbishopric. 

Henry had two children by his good queen I\laud ; a 
daughter called after her Maud, or Matilda, who was mar- 
ried to the emperor of Germany, and a son named William. 
In the November of 1 120 he was returning from Normandy 
in company with this young prince ; he had chosen the 
vessel ill which they were to sail, when a Norman mariner 
named Fitz- Stephen presented himself and begged the 
honour of conducting him and his son in his own ship. 
His father had steered the vessel in which the Conqueror 
had set sail for England ; and Henry granted his request so 
far as to trust him with the care of his sou and a number 
of young nobles who formed his companions, whilst he 
himself set sail in his own vessel. William and his party 
went on board the " White Ship," as it was called ; and 
instead of sailing with the king, they ordered barrels of 
wine to be distributed among the crew, and spent several 
hours in feasting and dancing. Such a scene of riot and 
intoxication followed, that the more prudent left the ship, 
not venturing to trust their lives with the drunken crew. 
At last, towards sunset, they set all sail, hoping to come up 
with the other ships ; but amid the feasting and dancing, 
which was still kept up, no one thought of the helm, till 
every one was roused by a terrible shock : the " White 
Ship" had struck upon a rock, and was fast suiking. Fitz- 
Stephen placed the prince in a boat, and conjured him to 
row to the land ; but he heard the shrieks of his favourite 
half-sister, the Countess de la Perche, and turned back to 
the wreck to save her. As he drew near the unhappy 
beings who crowded the deck, all tried to jump into the 
boat ; it sank in an instant, and every soul on board 
perished. One man alone, a poor butcher of Rouen, saved 
himself by clinging to the mast, where next morning he 
was found and rescued by some fishermen. The tidings 
were brought to Henry at Southampton ; and it is said he 
OQTer wniied agaiu, 
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All his thoughts were now bent on securing the crown 
after hie death to his daughter the Empress Maud. H^ 
husband being dead, he determined to give her in marriag« 
a second time to Qeoffrej Plantagenet, count of Anjou : bj 
him she had one son, who received the name of Henry ; 
and all the nobles of England and Normandy were called 
together to swear fealty to the empress and her infant son. 
Stephen, count of Boulogne, was the first in rank of all 
the Anglo-Norman nobles. He was son to the Conqueror's 
youngest daughter Adela, and, next to Matilda, stoixL near- 
est to the throne. He showed no jealousy, however, of his 
little cousin, but was the first to come forward and take 
the oath. Two years after this ceremony Heniy died in 
Normandy, leaving by his last will all his dominions to his 
daughter. 



Chap. YI. Kino Stephbit and thb Empress Matilda. 

1135-1154. 

No sooner did Stephen hear of his uncle's death than ne 
hastened over to England and claimed the crown. He had 
always been popular with the English ; his handsome per- 
son and kind courteous manners had won their love, and 
the citizens of London immediately welcomed him and 
proclaimed him king. To keep their favour he published 
a charter, promising justice and liberty to the Church and 
the people ; the laws of St. Edward were to be restored, 
the odious Danegelt to be abolished, and, best of all, as the 
English thought, they were to be suffered to hunt the game 
once more in their own forests. But the Empress Matilda 
was not one to abandon her claims without a struggle. She 
landed in England two years after Stephen's accession ; her 
lialf-brother, Bobert of Gloucester, raised her standard ; and 
a civil war broke out which raged with various success for 
more than twelve years. Stephen was taken prisoner in a 
battle fought at Lmcoln ; and Matilda was acknowledged as 
the " Lady" of Normandy and England. But her haughty 
imperious manners won her no love from the En^ish, 
whom she treated with undisguised contempt. When the 
Londoners opened their gates to receive the daughter A 
their " good Queen Molde," the first words they heard from 
her Ups wero a brief den^ind for m enormous fnm oimo^^j. 
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The good citizens had the boldness to reply by asking in 
their turn for King Henry's charter, *' You are too saucy," 
Bhe answered, '* to speak to me of charters \ nave you not 
borne arms under my enemies T' Even to her friends she 
harshly refused every favour ; and, says one historian, 
** when they bowed themselves before her she never rose 
in return." But Robert of Gloucester was soon taken pii- 
Boner in his turn ; and the empress, who entirely depended 
on his support, could only get him released by setting 
Stephen also at liberty. The war, therefore, began again. 
At one time Matilda was closely besieged in Oxford in the 
depth of winter ; and only escaped by dressing herself in 
white, and so creeping away unperceived over the country, 
which was covered with snow. Another time she had her- 
self wrapped in a shroud and placed in a coffin, which was 
can'ied through the very midst of her enemies till she was 
brought safe to Gloucester castle. 

At last the brave Earl Robert died ; and Matilda was 
obliged to take refuge in Normandy. She had nothing to 
expect after her brother's death from the good- will of the 
people. "Away with her!" they cried; "we will not 
have the Norman woman to reign over us.'* 

But in 1153 her son, Prince He^iry, then eighteen, landed 
in England, and once more raised her standard. Happily, 
however, before the country was again plunged into civil 
war Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury^ persuaded the rival 
parties to agree to terns of peace. It was settled that Ste- 
phen should keep the crown during his lifetime, and that 
Henry should succeed him, all the nobles doing homage to 
him as heir to the throne. 

Stephen died in the autumn ol the following year, after 
distracted reign of nineteen yeai s. It would be difficult 
h give any idea of the state of England during this miser- 
able time. The Conqueror and his sons had been strong 
enough to keep their lawless barons? in some sort of order ; 
but during the long civil wars between Stephen and the 
Empress Maud there was scarcely any thing to hinder 
them from doing as they pleased. The land was covered 
with their castles, where, strongly fortified, they set law 
and justice at defiance. Sometimes they seized churches 
and monasteries, and turned them into castles, whence 
they sallied forth to plunder the wretched iuhabi touts ox 
the country and carry them off to their dungeons, whf r« 
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every kind of torture was used to force an enormons ran- 
som from the prisoners. In short, the state of the country 
is best described in the words of the English chronicler : 
"The nobles built castles," he says, "and filled them with 
wicked men, who oppressed the people and tortured them 
for their money. When they had exhausted a town of every 
thing it possessed, they set it on fire. Tou might journey 
for a whole day, and never see a living man or a spot of 
cultivated land. If two or three men were seen riding 
together to a town, the inhabitants would fly, taking them 
for plunderers ; and this state of things lasted during the 
whole of Stephen's reign." 

But in the midst of all these scenes of misery there was 
one battle fought in England during the reign of Stephen 
the story of which deserves to be remembered. It was iu 
the year 1138 that David king of Scotland, who liad taken 
the side of the Empress Maud, led a large army into the 
north of England, wnere he began to lay waste the country 
and put the helpless inhabitants to the sword. The Scots 
were then more than half savages ; and one scarcely oares 
repeat all the horrible acts committed by them. They 
drove before them at the point of their spears hundreds of 
their unhappy prisoners, bound together with thongs, whom 
they afterwards kept as slaves or exchanged away for cattle. 
As they went along they burnt the churches and monas- 
teries ; in short, it seemed as though the days of the pagan 
Banes had come back upon the land. It was in vain to 
look for help from* Stephen, he had enough to do at that 
time to make head against Earl Robert of Gloucester ; so 
Thurstan, the brave old Archbishop of York, resolved to 
take the defence of the country on his own shoulders. He 
(»dled all the nobles together, bade them collect and arm 
their vassals, and promised them the victory in God's namet 
Then he sent round to every parish, and desired the parish 
priests to assemble at York on a certain day, and to lead 
their people with cross and banner, and the relics of the 
saints, against the common enemy. After three days spent 
in prayer and fasting, Thurstan collected all his forces, 
made them swear to stand by one another, and gave them 
his blessinff. Then he erected a standard for them to fight 
under ; and a wonderful standard it was. It consisted of 
tiie mast of a vessel, on the top of which was a large cross, 
and in the centre of the cross a box of silver oontaining 
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the Most Holy Sacrament; wliilst below waved the banuera 
of St. Peter and the two patron saints of Yorkshire, St. 
Wilfrid and St. John of Beverley. A biuve old north- 
country wan-ioi*, named Walter Espec, was chosen as leader, 
— a man whose piety was equal to his courage ; and about 
two miles beyond Northallerton he planted the standard, 
which was fixed on a kind of carriage, and, standing at ita 
foot, spoke a few words of encouragement to his troops. 
The old historian tells us how noble he looked as he stood 
there with his dark hair floating over his ample forehead, 
aud his eyes gleaming with a high trust in God. And he 
describes how the English formed themselves into a small 
compact body to receive their enemies ; and how, whilst the 
bright sun flashed back from their armour, and their pen- 
nons floated in the air, you might see the white albs of the 
priests as they went through the ranks, each one animating 
his own flock to fight bravely for God and their country. 
The Bishop of the Orkneys stood beneath the standard, and 
gave them all absolution : they knelt to receive it, and an- 
swered with a loud amen ; then tlicy rose and stood in their 
ranks, as the wild men of Galway came rushing forward 
with savage cries and yells. They dashed against tlie Eng- 
lish, they sun-ounded them ; nay, they even forced the 
outer ranks to retire before their terrible charge : but they 
could do no more ; rallied round their standard, the men 
of Yorkshire would not yield a foot of ground, while their 
deadly arrows fell thick and fast on the crowded masses o1 
the Scottish troops. The fight lasted but two hours ; and 
then the Scots broke into disorder and fled, leaving, as it is 
said, fourteen thousand men dead upon the field. Thus waa 
the whole of the north of England delivered from this fear- 
ful invasion, by a victory which v/e may with truth call 
glorious, because it was fought in a just cause, and won 
by men who trusted in God's power to bless their arms. 
It is known in history by the name of the Battle of the 
Standard, 

During the century which had now passed since the 
Korman Conquest, many changes had passed over the land. 
There had been much suffering, much misrule, and much 
innocent blood had been shed. Still we should be wrong 
in supposing there was no brighter side to the picture. The 
disorders of the times were checked, and the half-savage 
manners of the rude nobles were tamed and softened by ihA 
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law& ot chivalry. A true knight was bound to do justice tc 
the oppressed, to protect religion, and to be ever ready to 
defend the helplesc : he was to be merciful and courteous 
even to his enemies, and to keep faith with God and man* 
At the battle of Brenneville, fought between Henry I. 
and Louis of France, only three men were killed; "for," 
says the chronicler, " Christian knights fight not for re- 
venge, but for glory, and seek not the blood of their ene- 
mies/' Every knight, indeed, did not realise this idea, buf 
something of its spirit existed ; and those who, like tlu 
barons we have spoken of, oppressed the poor, were deemed 
to have disgraced their knighthood.* Even in a religious 
point of view England saw some changes for the better. 
The monasteries were restored in the north of England, 
where for two hundred years no man had so much as seen 
the religious habit. Sixty years later, Walter d'Espec 
brought the Cistercians, or White monks, into England. 
They followed the rule of St. Benedict, but they did not 
care so much about learning as the Black monks had done ; 
they aimed only at leading a life of prayer, poverty, and 
hard labour, far away from the distractions of the world. 
So, deep among the thick forests of Yorkshire, or by tho 
side of its beautiful rivers, rose the new Cistercian abbeys^ 
St. Mary's of Rievaux, and Fountains, and many more. 
They gave many a saint to England like St. Aelred, the 
English St, Bernard as he was called, and they were ever 
ready to raise their voice when the Church was suffering 
or the people were oppressed. Many noble institutions of 
piety and charity were also founded, as, for example, the 
famous Hospital of St. Cross, begun by King Stephen's 
brother, Henry de Blois, the great Bishop of Winchester. 

Learning too was far from being extinguished in Eng- 
land. Such men as Lanfranc and St. Anselm were renowned 
all over Europe ; and poets and scholars always found a 

• The Church did her best to check the ferocity of the times. By 
the celebrated " Truce of God," proclaimed in diflferent parts of Emopo 
by the Popes and Bishops of the Middle Ages, it was forbidden, even 
xn time of war, to attack any person going to or from church, as well 
as all husbandmen, travellers, women, and children. Moreover, out of 
veneration for the mysteries of our Lord's Passion and Resurrection, 
it was forbidden to wage war at all from Wednesday night to Monday 
morning; and such was then the power of the faith over the hearts of 
men that the prohibition was obeyed. The Truce was puUished in 
£ngUnd in 1142| and its effect was' ^eatly to diminish the horron ol 
the civil war. 
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warm welcome at the court of Henry Beauclerc ftiid the 
good Queen Maud. In 1110 a few monks from Orleans 
opened schools in some barns at Cottenham. If the school - 
house were mean and poor, the studies pursued in it wore 
of the highest order, and the barns of Cottenham grew 
into the University of Cambridge. 

Another very important foundation, though of a dif- 
ferent kind, was established about the same time. Some 
Flemish cloth- weavers, driven out of their own country, 
took refuge in England, and were settled by Henry I. in 
Pembrokeshire, where they set up a manufactory of fine 
cloth, which soon became the great article of English trade. 
Commerce of all kinds was greatly encojiragcd by the Cru- 
sades, which occasioned a continual traffic with the coun- 
tries of the East, and luxuries began to be seen in Europe 
which had been hitherto almost unknown. It makes us 
smile to think of days when a handful of spice or pepper, 
or a few sweetmeats, were presents which even kings did 
not disdain to accept ; but we must remember that the sea- 
voyage to India was then unknown, America not yet dis- 
covered, and that all the produce of Eastern countries was 
brought overland in small quantities and at vast expense. 
The Crusades brought European vessels into the seaports of 
Syria and Asia Minor, and thus many new arts and manu- 
fiactures were introduced into the countries of the West. 



Eminent Men under the Norman kings, — Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, died 1089; St. Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, died 1099; St. Ansclm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, died 1109 ; William, a monk of Malmesbury, author 
of an English Chronicle; St. Aelred, Abbot of Rievaux and spiritual writer, 
died 1166. 

Ef?entt of Importance, Inventions^ ^c— The Courts of Chancery and the 
Exchequer were established by William the Conqueror. The Tower of London 
was begun by him; and Westminster Hall was built by his successor, William 
Kufus. The first arched bridge of stone was built in England by Matilds 
queen of Henry 1., in thanksgiving for having oscaped drowning whilst foru- 
ing the river Lea, on the spot since caU?d " Stratford-le-Bow." The first 
Crusade was undertaken to recover tte holy city of Jerusalem from the 
infidels, in 1096. Jerusalem was takon ; y assault in 1099, and Godfrey de 
JJouillon elected king. Two military ^nd rel^'ous orders of knighthood were 
rounded,— that of the Knights- Hospitallers of St. John, 1097, whose duties 
were to protect the pilgrims to tlie Holy Land, and to lodge and entertain 
them at their Great Hospital in Jerusalem; and the Knights-Templars, 
founded in 1119, who were sworn to defend the Holy Sepulchre. Both these 
orders possessed priories and churches in England, the Temple church in 
London being one of those formerly belonging to the Order of Templars. 
Several other religious orders were likewise founded about this time, as that 
of the Carthusians, by St. Bruno, in 1084; and the Cistercians, by St. Robert 
and St. Stephen Harding, in 1098. St. Bernard, Abbot of Claixvaux, the great 
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tnuunent of the Cisteician order, flourished during the reign of Stephen, and 
died in 1153. 

During the reigns of the Norman Icings the constant commnnicatlon with 
Normandy encouiaged shippmg, and gave a considerable impulse to com- 
merce. 

Henry I. made a menagerie of wild-beasts at Woodstock, the first of (he 
kind ever seen in England: William of Malmesbury tells us that it contained 
camels, lynxes, lions, leopards, and one ** porcupine." Sugar was first of aH 
introduced into England during the reign of Stephen. It was brought fronr 
the East by the Crusaders, honey having been used previously in its place. 

Learning was by no means neglected in England during the century which 
followed the Norman Conquest, but the domestic habits of the people were 
still very barbarous. The houses in London were all thatched, and the streets 
remained unpaved until the reign of Henry II. 

The castles of the great feudal lords were built simply with the view of 
military defence ; they were surrounded generally by a moat, or wide ditch 
of water, which could only be crossed by a drawbridge. Each of these feudal 
lords had those among their retainers who followed certain useful trades ; 
and of these the smith was considered the most important and honourable, 
as, besides furnishing the husbandmen with their ploughs and the ladies with 
their needles, it was likewise his business to provide the knights with their 
swords and armour. Every estate had its own mill, moreover; and the 
habitations of these various artisans, gathered together in the neighbourhood 
of some stronghold of the feudal chief, gave rise to many of our villages. 

A great many monasteries were built in England during this period, and the 
monks continued to be the great encouragers both of learning and agriculture. 
Almost all the early historians were monks of various abbeys, as Ingulphus 
abbot of Croyland, William of Malmesbury, and Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
They introduced the art of gardening from France, and many of our most 
useful vegetables and fruit-trees were first cultivated in the monastery gar- 
dens. Churchmen of all ranks were accustomed to assist in agricultural pur* 
suits; even Bishops were to be seen in their fields reaping the com and 
helping to carry in the hay, as is particularly mentioned of St. Thomaa 
k Becket, who lived in the succeeding reign. 

DUtinguUhed Sovereign* of Europe reigning during the same period.-- 
Popes: St. Gregory VII., began to reign, 1073; Urban II., 1088; Paschal II., 
1099. Emperor* of Germany: Henry IV., 1056; Henry V., 1106; and Frederic 
Barbarossa, 1152. King* of France: Philip I., 1060; and Louis VI., 1108. 



Chap. VII. The First Plantaobnbt. 

1154-1189. 

fi^NBY Plantaoenet was already a powerful prince when, 
by the death of Stephen, he succeeded to the English crown. 
He was in possession of the duchy of Normandy (which had 
never acknowledged Stephen's rule), his father had left him 
the earldom of Anjou, and by his marriage with Eleanor, 
the heiress of Aquitaine,* he became master of that vast 

• She was twelve years older than Henry, and previous to het 
marriage with him had been divorced from Louis VII. king of France. 
It may, however, be necessary to remind our readers that divoree^ in 
the modem sense of the wordi it nnkaown in the Catbotio ChiUPOb 
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proTince of France, extending from the banks of the Loire 
to the foot of the Pyrenees, at that time one of the richest, 
most fertile, and most commercial countries in the world. 

He was beyond comparison the richest sovereign of 
Europe, and sddom had any European court seen such 
magnificence as graced his coronation. Queen Eleanor had 
accompanied her first husband Louis of France to the Cru- 
sades, and had visited Constantinople and brought back a 
taste for silken garments ; and robes of silk and velvet now 
rustled in place of the stout broadcloth which had hitherto 
been deemed good enough for even royal wear. 

The first acts of the new king were most welcome to the 
people ; they were, to level to the ground most of the castles 
erected during Stephen's reign, and to send away all the 
foreign soldiers; whilst one by one the fierce and cruel 
oarons were compelled to yield to the royal officers. Nor 
did Henry leave his orders to be carried out by others, his 
own eye saw to every thing, and his own right hand exe- 
cuted it. Seldom could you have looked on a man whose 
bearing expressed more power of command than that of our 
first Plantagenet king. " His face," says his secretary Peter 
de Blois, " was very lion-like." "He did not lie at home 
in his palace like other kings, but was always going about 
his provinces spying the doings of men. He doomed his 
judges when they did wrong, and that harder than other 
men." To this we' may add, that he was fond of hunting, 
and fond of reading too ; that he seemed to live in the sad- 
dle, and that it was said of him that except when he ate he 
never sat down, not even at Mass or in the council-chamber. 
He remembered every thing he had once heard, and recog- 
nised at a single glance any one he had once beheld. He 
was witty and gracious, but so practised in deceit that none 
ever trusted his word. " Never did I know a man to lie 
like this man," was the exclamation of Cardinal Vivian after 

and when the term occnrs in history, it mnst he nnderstood to mean, 
not the dissolution of a lawfnl marriage, hut the declaration that, 
from one cause or another, the marriage never had heen lawful. This 
was Vae case in the present instance ; but though the divorce was 
obtained on the ground of near relationship, there is no doubt that it 
would never have been sought for but for the scandals to which Queen 
Eleanor's conduct had given rise. Her enormous inheritance, how- 
ever, made up in Henry's eyes for her age and her more than doubtfcd 
thanuster; and the result of such a union was a leries of domestie 
■liBeries well-nigh unexampled. 
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a long interview with him ; and to this fictult of deceit was 
added a temper so wild and passionate, that it often made 
him act like a madman ; so that when his will was thwarted, 
he would roll on the ground^ and gnaw sticks and straws in 
his blind fury. 

Since the Norman conquest no one belonging to the 
despised Saxon race had been raised to any office of trust ; 
but soon after Henry's accession a young Englishman was 
introduced to his notice by Archbishop Theobald, whose 
handsome person and extraordinary talent so won his heart, 
that he chose him for his favourite minister, and at last mado 
him chancellor of the kingdom. Ills name was Thomas ^ 
Becket ; he had spent his youth in the study of the law, and 
(as was then the custom) had taken holy orders ; but he was 
not at that time a priest. Learned, witty, and eloquent, 
there was no courtly accomplishment in which he did not 
excel ; and very soon Henry seemed as though he could not 
live without him. Every one loved him ; the English most 
of all for his Saxon blood, and his generous defence of their 
rights and liberties. The king's eldest son was given into 
his charge, and even the knights and nobles of Bformandy 
thought themselves honoured by being admitted into his 
service. His household was the most splendid in Europe ; 
and his biogi*apher takes care to tell us of the grand scalo 
of hospitality he kept, of the hundreds who fed daily at his 
table ; and adds that there was always plenty of clean straw 
in winter, and fresh rushes in summer, to strew the floors, 
that the guests, when too numerous to be served at the 
table, should not soil their rich dresses by sitting on the 
dirty ground. Such was the best carpeting, however, in the 
twelfth century. In 1158 he was sent as ambassador to the 
court of France, and took with him so large a train of 
knights and chaplains, wagons, horses, and dogs, that the 
people ran out of their houses, in every town and village 
through which he passed, to gaze and wonder at the sight. 
When the embassy failed, and war broke out between the 
two countiies, the chancellor showed that he could also be 
a good general and a gallant knight. His followers were the 
bravest and best equip?:>ed in the whole army, and gained the 
most brilliant successes. And at last, when the war was over, 
l^eckct returned to England, and, laying aside his knightly 
Armour, began to discharge his chancellor's duties with 
such vigorous and impartial justice as had not been seen 
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Bince Alfrea's days. Yet in the midst of all these varied 
occupatious, and surrounded by the temptations of a court 
the most licentious in Europe, Becket preserved his inno- 
cence of heart untarnished, and the seeming courtier and 
man of the world was in the constant practice of secret mor- 
tification, and spent half his nights in prayer. 

In 1161 the death of Archbishop Theobald left the see 
of Canterbury vacant ; and Henry, who had formed the 
design of completely subjecting the Church to the power of 
the crown, immediately resolved that Becket should be his 
successor. He wanted an archbishop ready to do his will 
in every thing ; and none, he thought, could be more likely 
to suit his purpose than the chancellor whom he had 
honoured with such extraordinary marks of fiivour. Becket 
thought otherwise : he knew Henry well enough to feel 
sure that the liberties of the Church would not be one whit 
safer in his "ti^nds than in those of Bufus or Henry Beau- 
clerc ; and he plainly warned the king that should he persist 
in his design, there would soon be an end to their friendship. 
But Henry laughed at his words ; the monks of Canterbury 
joyfully g?Q0 their votes ; and Becket, having been first or- 
dained priest, was next day consecrated Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. People expected an excess of magnificence and 
splendour in the new primate ; what, then, was their sur- 
prise when they heard that his first act had been to dismiss 
bis courtly followers, and to give away all his rich plate I 
And when they saw him, it did not seem the same man they 
had once known ; his sumptuous garments were exchanged 
for a rough hair-cloth, and on his bended knees he daily 
washed the feet of thirteen poor men, who afterwards fed 
at his table. The hours not given to business were spent 
in penance and prayer ; in short, as the courtiers sneeringly 
said, the king had worked a miracle, — he had changed his 
gay chancellor into a saint. Henry knew not what to make 
of it ; perhaps he thought it was but a jest ; but a message 
from the Archbishop soon satisfied him on that point. 
Becket begged leave to resign his chancellorship: '■ I am 
not," he wrote, " equal to the duties of one office, far less 
of two ; your highness must therefore find another chan- 
cellor. " Perplexed at the change, and by no means pleased 
at it, the king began to think he had mistaken his man. 
Questions of dispute, too, soon arose between them. Henry 
bad resolved to bring all causes, those affecting ohurchmeu 
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as well as laymen, into the royal courts. Becket as reso« 
lately resisted, and maintained the Church's independence. 
The Bishops were called together, and haughtily commanded 
to submit to the ^' ancient laws and customs of the king- 
dom." They consented ; but what were these " customs" I 
A council was summoned to meet at Clarendon to settle 
this knotty point, when a number of articles, known in 
history as " the Constitutions of Clarendon,*' were produced, 
the tenor of which struck dismay into the hearts of the 
Bishops. 

They aimed at nothing less than the utter destructiou 
of the Church's liberties. The king was -virtually to dispose 
df all benefices, to enjoy their revenues whilst they were 
vacant, and, as a matter of course, to keep them vacant as 
long as he thought proper. Ho clergjrman was to leave tht 
country without his leave ; and appeals from the primate 
were to be made, not, as heretofore, to the Holy Bee, but to 
the crown. In short, the Church was to be reduced to the 
same state of dependence on the crown, and independence 
of the Holy See, as was actually brought about at the 
Reformation. The Bishops were now c^ed «i to fulfil 
their promise, and accept the "customs." Threats were 
used in case of their refusal ; and the door of an adjoining 
chamber was thrown open, displa3ring a body of armed 
knights with their swords ready drawn. Timid and terri- 
fied, they conjured Becket to yield with them to a force 
they could not resist ; and moved by their prayers, he re- 
luctantly consented, and gave his word with the rest to 
observe the constitutions. Scarcely had he done so when 
he was seized with remorse for an act by which he had 
betrayed the liberties of the Church. He wrote an account 
of what had passed to the Pope, and meanwhile subjected 
hmiself to severe penance, and abstained from offering the 
Holy Sacrifice. But the Pope, to whom the constitutions 
had been sent for confirmation, returned them with the 
plain answer that they were utterly unlawful, and that he 
absolved all parties concerned from the promise they had 
taken to observe them. Henry, enraged at the failure of 
his scheme, laid it all to Becket's influence | and from that 
moment he bent all his thoughts on effecting the Arch- 
bishop's ruin. A council was summoned to try him ; charge 
after charge was brought against him, and enormous sums 
of money were claimed from him, in the hope that he would 
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either be persecuted into yielding to the king's pleasure or 
that he would resign his archbishopric. He did neither :; 
but, on the sixth daj of the counoirs sitting, having said 
Mass and being still clad in the sacred vestments, he went 
down to the court preceded by his cross-bearer ; and taking 
the cross into his own hands, he entered the chamber where 
the Bishops and nobles sat. A strange scene followed : the 
king and the nobles loaded him with insults ; they threat^ 
ened his life, and the lives of every one who should speak 
in his &vour. Some of the Bishops even retired, lest they 
should see him murdered before their eyes; whilst the 
Bishop of Exeter threw himself at the feet of the saint, 
and begged him to have pity upon his order. " Go," he 
answered calmly, *' thou canst not understand the things 
of God." Some of these prelates were mere creatures of the 
king. " You are no longer our Archbishop," they said ; 
*^you have opposed the royjd customs and broken your 
fealty to the king.'' " I hear you," was the only answer. 
Meanwhile the king and some of the nobles had retired to 
consult on his final sentence : hour after hour passed by, 
and amid the storm of angry words Becket sat tranquil and 
unmoved, still holding the cross erect before him, while his 
grand majestic features struck a secret feeling of awe into 
his enemies. At last the doors of the inner hall were fiung 
open, and the Earl of Leicester appeared at the head of the 
borons, and bade him hear his sentence. Then he rose : 
"Hear me first, son and earl/* he said: "you all know 
how faithfully I have served the king ; in this quarrel you 
cannot judge me, for you are mv children in God. I refuse 
your judgment, and appeal to the decision of the Pope; an< 
under the protection of the Catholic Church and the Apos- 
tolic See I now depart" As he turned to leave the hall, 
some of the courtiers caught up the straw from the floor 
and throw it at him in contempt, sailing him "traitor;" 
but outside the doors he was met by a crowd of the inferior 
clergy and common people, who shouted that he had done 
well and bravely, and led him back to his lodgings in 
triumph. 

A little l&ter, and we find him in the Cistercian monas- 
t&cy of Pontigny in Fiance, where he spent seven years in 
^le. During this time H^iry pursued with his vengeance 
evciy one who was in any way related to the Archbishop ; 
and a struggle began, in which, with all his craft, the king 
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was at last defeated. He could, it is true, banish his enemy 
confiscate his estates, and bring ruin on his Mends ; naj^ 
he could even steep himself in infamy by offering to ac» 
knowledge an anti-pope, if he would but aid him in hii 
revenge. But he could not ward off the censures of the 
Church ; and in the twelfth century, with all their faults, 
men feared the loss of their spiritual rights by excommuni- 
cation far more than death itself. So a forced reconciliation 
took place. The king and Becket met in France ; and it 
was agreed that the Archbishop should be restored to his 
B^ : but he saw clearly that the promises made to him 
would never be fulfilled ; and when he departed to return 
to England, it was with the conviction that his blood alone 
would secure those liberties for which he contended. 

AiTived at Cantcrbuiy, the people hailed him with 
delight; but fresh persecutions and annoyances from his 
enemies showed how little their designs against him had 
really changed. New charges were framed and sent to the 
king, who was still absent in Normandy. The very name 
of Becket irritated his fury ; and in a paroxysm of rage he 
exclaimed, " Of all the cowards in my service, is there not 
one that will rid me of this turbulent priest ?" The words 
were not forgotten; and four of his knights set out for 
England, resolved to settle the quarrel with their daggers. 
On reaching Canterbury they entered rudely into the Arch- 
bishop's presence, and, sitting on the floor before him, com- 
Viauded him, in the kmg's name, to absolve certain prclatee 
whom he had excommimicated, and submit himself to the 
king's pleasure. "I am ready to absolve those who are 
ready to humble themselves," he replied. " From whom do 
you hold your archbishopric?" demanded Beginald Fitz-Urse, 
the leader of the band. " Its spiritual authority from the 
Pope," he answered calmly; "its temporal revenues from 
the king." They gnashed their teeth upon him, and one 
said, "Be the king's altogether.*' But he added, "It is 
in vain, my lords, that you threaten me ; I fled once from 
danger, I will never do so again. You will find me ready 
to stand foot to foot against you in the cause of God." 
Then they rose, and going out, armed themselves and se- 
cured all the doors ; whilst the Archbishop, surrounded by 
his teiTified attendants, proceeded to the choir, where ves- 
pers were just beginning. Suddenly the cloister-door was 
burst open, and the Imights in fuU armour, with their 
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swords dra^n, rushed into the church. The monks fled in 
confusion; and had Becket wished to escape, he might 
oasily have concealed himself in the darkness of the win- 
ter's evening now fast closing in. But nothing was farther 
from his purpose : he advanced to meet his murderers aa 
they came on, crying, ** Where is the Archbishop ? where is 
the traitor?'^ **Here/' he replied, **the Archbishop, but 
uo traitor. What is it you seek?" "Your life," they 
^ried with one voice. "And gladly do I give it," was his 
answer. " I commend my soul to God and our Lady ; only 
in His name I charge you that you lay not your hands ou 
any of my followers." Then one of the knights raised his 
Bword and struck him on the head. He wiped away the 
blood as it streamed down his face, and said, " Lord, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit," when a second blow 
brought him to his knees ; he joined his hands in prayer 
and stretched them towards the altar, as again and again 
they struck him, so that his skull was completely cleft iu 
two and his brains were scattered on the pavement. 

It is impossible to describe the elFect which the news of 
his martyrdom produced, not merely in England, but through 
all Europe. The moment of his death was the triumph of 
his cause. Men seemed to feel at once the holiness of those 
rights for which he had shed his blood ; and none now 
dared raise their voice in defence of the much-talked-of 
"customs." Crowds flocked to his tomb; and almost in- 
numerable miracles were granted through his intercession. 
He was canonised three years after his murder. There was 
no shrine in all England like the shrine of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury ; and even now, deserted and desecrated as it 
is, M'e can see the steps, deeply worn by the knees of count- 
less pilgrims, and gaze on the stones still marked with the 
ti-aces of his blood. 

Meanwhile King Henry stood charged before all Chris- 
tendom with the guilt of this foul muraer. He had in- 
curred the heaviest censures of the Church ; nor could ho 
escape them but by unconditional submission to the terms 
imposed by the Holy See. Every thing which St. Thomas 
had vainly struggled for was now granted ; and, standing 
before the high altar with his hand on the book of the 
Gospels, the king, whilst he solemnly disavowed the murder, 
Bworo to do penance for his share therein, and to abolish 
all "customs" contraiy to the liberty of the Church, lie 
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was then absolved by the Pope's l^ate ; and the following 
year saw him humbly kneeling before the shrine of his 
victim, where, baring his shoijJders, he submitted to be 
scourged with rods. Such was then the penitential disci- 
pline of the Church. 

The same day that he rose repentant and reconciled 
from the shrine of St. Thomas, a glorious success was 
granted to his arms. The king of Scotland, with whom he 
was then at war, was taken prisoner, and was forced to 
purchase his liberty by doing hom&ge to Henry as his liege 
lord. On the same day also Prince Richard, then in re- 
bellion against him, was defeated at Bury ; and the fleet 
of his eldest son, who had set sail to invade his faither'a 
kingdom, was dispersed by a storm. Thus the country was 
delivered from imminent danger ; and Henry again visited 
the shrine at Canterbury, to return thanks for the favour 
which he gratefully attributed to the intercession of the 
saint. 

A yet more important event in the history of this reign 
was the conquest of Ireland. Quarrels having broken out 
between the petty kings of that country, Dermot, kinff of 
Leinster, appealed for help to Henry. Strongbow, earl of 
Pembroke, soon made himself master of the island ; and 
when, in 1171, Henry himself landed on its shores. th« 
chieftains hastened to do him homage, and to acknowledge 
themselves his vassals. The country became what it Ims 
ever since remained, a dependency of the English crown ; 
and to his other titles and dignities Henry now added that 
of the "Lord of Ireland." 

But in spite of all this glory, the most powerful mon- 
arch of Europe was in his own family the most miserable of 
men. Queen Eleanor his wife, a woman stained with many 
crimes, stirred up his own sons to rebellion. They fought 
against him, -and they fought against one another. Henry 
and QeoflFrey, the two eldest, died in their father's lifetime. 
With Richard, his next heir, whom in many ways he ha(f 
deeply wronged, he was ahnost continually at war ; and ai 
last his youngest and best -beloved child. Prince John, 

ioined the ranks of his enemies. This last blow broke his 
leart : he burst into one of his fits of imgovemable rage ; 
and being carried to Ohinon in Normandy, died after a 
few days of raging fever ; the fierce passions which tore hit 
breast leaving stamped on his features, even after dcath^ 
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their wild and resentful expression. As RichaTd stood by 
his father's corpse, and gazed on his distorted countenance, 
he was seized with a pang of remorse. " It is I who have 
killed him," he exclaimed ; and covering his face with his 
hands, he wept aloud. 

King Henry's death took place in 1189, after a reign of 
thirty-two years. He was a cruel oppressor of the Church ; 
and his private life was stained with the grossest immo- 
rality. Nevertheless, it is impossible to deny that he pos- 
sessed many of the qualities of a great king. He governed 
his people well and wisely; sending his judges every year on 
circuity as it is called, to try all causes, and to administei 
strict justice ; whilst at the same time he abolished manj 
of the cruel punishments which until then, had been ii. 
use. The nation grew in wealth and prosperity under his 
rule ; and the merchants and citizens of the great towns, to 
which he granted charters, began to be of some importance 
in the state. 

Tournaments began to be first held in England during 
the reign of Stephen. Henry II. forbade them ; but they were 
an amusement to which the young English princes were 
passionately attached. They were the most magnificent 
Bpectacles of the middle ages. The bravest knights assem- 
bled with their brightest armour and their finest steeds; 
ladies looked on, and gave the reward of valour to him who 
gained the day, as, with their lances in rest, the knights 
galloped against one another, each striving to unhorse his 
adversary. These tournaments were, in fact, sham fights, 
where there was a splendid display of arms and finery, and 
that without which they would have been no amusement 
At all to Iieroes of chivalry, plenty of hard blows, and the 
chance of winning what men call honour and glory. 

After Henry IL's time we find the custom of family 
surnames becoming common. Men were at first known by 
their Christian names only ; but as it was neoessary in some 
way to distinguish one from another, it became usual to 
call the nobles and landowners sometimes after the estates 
belonging to them, sometimes by a name chosen in caprice. 
In those days it was customary for knights and gentlemen 
to adopt some device or distinguishing mark by which they 
might be recognised in battle ; for when they were clad in 
armour, and the visors- of their helmets were closed, it was 
aot easy to tell friends from foes. Earl Geoffery, Henry's 
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&ther, was accustomed to wear in his helmet a spri^ ol 
flowering broom called PlarUa genista ; hence he received 
the name PlaiUacfenety which Uenry and his descendants 
retained ; and this appears to be the first instance of a sor- 
name being fixed in one family. 



DUtingulshed Contemporary Sov«reign$. — Popes: Adrian IT. (Nfeholat 
Bicakspear, an Englishman), 1154 ; Alexander II I., ) 159. King of Scotland: 
William the Lion, 1165. Kings of France: Louis VIL, 1138; Philip Augus- 
tus, 1180. Emperor of Germany: Frederic Barbarossa. 



Chap. YIIL Riohabd CkBUB de Lioir. 

1189-1199. 

We fear that the brief mention made in the foregoing pages 
of Prince Richard will scarcely have won him the good 
graces of our readers. If they are reluctant to think well 
of a rebellious son, we can only say in his defence that he 
had many provocations, and that he claims the same indul- 
gence as a grown-up schoolboy. His faults were a school- 
Boy's faults ; and so were his virtues. He had nothing of 
an Englishman about him ; his whole character was Pro- 
vencal ; that is to say, it was made up of passion, courage, 
and romance. Indeed, it is not a little strange that he 
should have become so popular a character in English his- 
tory ; for out of the ten years of his reign he seems to have 
spent but eight months in this country, and to the last 
could never master its barbarous language. He had spent 
his youth in one succession of wars and tournaments ; he 
was the handsomest man, the bravest knight, and by no 
moans the worst poet of his age ; but he had all the head- 
strong will and turbulent passions of his race. 

He succeeded to the throne of England at a time when 
all Christendom was convulsed with the news that Jeru- 
salem bad once more fallen into the hands of the infidels. 
1?he first crusaders had made themselves masters of the 
holy city, and established a Christian kingdom there ; but 
all their conouests had been swept away before the armies 
of Saladin, tne great Saracen sultan, and a fresh crusade 
had been proclaimed. Richard had already taken the cross; 
and 80 soon as the ceremony of his coronation was over. 
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and he had collected the necessary funds by means often 
more ingenious than honest, he joined his forces to those , 
of the French king Philip Augustus, and set sail for Pales- 
tine. A gallant host they were, numbering more than a 
hundred thousand warriors, the flower of Christian chi- 
valry, led on by one whose dauntless coui-age had earned 
him the title of the '* Lion-heart.'* On his way he landed 
at Cyprus to chastise the insolence of the king, who had 
refused hospit'\lity to some of the Christian vessels and 
had plunder/ i others wrecked on his coast. After cou- 
queriug the island, where he celebrated his marriage with 
the Princess Berengaria of Navarre, Richard proceeded to 
Acre, then closely besieged by the Christian troops. The 
siege had already lasted two years ; but was quickly brought 
to a conclusion on the arrival of the English monarch. The 
glory which he won by this success roused the jealousy of 
Kiug Philip, and he returned to France in disgust ; whilst 
Richard led his victorious soldiers towards the holy city, 
rejoicing in the thought of meeting the great Saladin face 
to face in battle. The gi*eat Standard of the Holy War, as 
it was called, was borne during the march on a car at the 
head of the aniiy ; it was an enormous mast, having on its 
summit a relic of the true cross ; and wherever it appeared 
it served as a raliying-point for the Christian warriors. At 
night, when the vast multitude halted, the voices of the 
heralds might be heard as they went through the camp 
raising the watch-cry of " Save the Holy Sepulchre !" and 
each soldier as he caught the words bent his knee to the 
ground, and answered with a deep " amen." In the morn- 
ing the car of the Standard was put in motion, and the 
march recommenced ; whilst from the mailed ranks there 
rose the chant of the well-known crusading hymn, whose 
chorus echoed from a hundred thousand voices : Lignum 
crucisy signum Bucis ('* Wood of the Cross, our Leader's 
sign"). 

At Jaffa they came up with the army of Saladin, and a 
battle ensued, one of the most celebrated in the annals of 
chivalry. King Richard, battle-axe in hand and mounted 
on his good steed Flavel, galloped over the field, ** carving 
for himself a path among the foemcn," says Vinsauf, ^'like 
a reaper with his sickle." Every thing gave way before him 
as his cry of *' Aid us, God, and the Holy Sepulchre," 
thundered over the plain. Flavel, the * ' good Cypriot steed. 
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that had not its match in Christendom/' was killeil under 
him ; but he continued to fi^ht on foot, until Saladin, who 
had all the courtesy of a Christian knight, catching sight of 
him, sent him the present of a superb Arab charger, which 
he accepted, and rode during the remainder of the daj. The 
sultan was completely defeated, and but for the jealousy 
of the Christian princes the re-capture of Jerusalem would 
probably have followed. But Richard's success and his own 
imprudence earned him the hatred of Duke Leopold of Aus- 
tria and of the other crusading chiefs. They would not 
support him ; and after winning glory enough to satisfy even 
the cravings of his lion's heart, he was forced to make peace 
with Salamn, and to return to Europe. His gallant deeds 
had made him as £unous among the Saracens as among the 
Crusaders themselves. " When their horses started at a 
shadow," says the French historian Joinville, " they would 
exclaim, *How now, dost thou see King Richard?* And 
mothers would rock their babes to sleep saying, * Hush ! or 
I will give thee to Melech-Ric,' which was the name by 
which they called him." As he left the shores of Palestine, 
he stretched out his arms towards it in farewell : " Most 
holy land," he exclaimed, ** I commend thee to God; may 
He give me life to return and rescue thee from the in* 
fidels!" 

Richard could do nothing like other men ; and must 
needs travel homewards unattended, and in the disguise, 
sometimes of a poor pilgrim, sometimes of a Knight-Templar, 
It is hard not to believe that he did this from pure love of 
adventure, especially when we find him taking the road 
through the dominions of his enemy the Duke of Austria. 
In spite of his disguise, however, he was seized and thrown 
into a dungeon; and for months no one knew what had 
become of him. It is said that he was discovered at last by 
his favourite minstrel Blondel, who, being shipwrecked on 
the Istrian coast, not far from the castle where his master 
was confined, sang under the castle-walls some verses of a 
song which iu happier days he and Richard had composed 
together. The air was immediately taken up within the 
tower, and Blondel knew that the singer could be no other 
than the captive king. 

Meanwmle Prince John, to whom the care of his bro- 
ther's dominions had been intrusted, was busily engaged in 
plotting to seize his throne. But John was as much hated 
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by the English as Richard was beloved ; and when at last 
the king was produced from his dungeon, and tried before 
a council of princes of the empire on the charges brought 
against him by his enemies, his manly defence and the fame 
of his heroic deeds gained his cause, and Buke Leopold was 
persuaded to set him free, though at the price of an enor- 
mous ransom. Richard cared little for his brother's plots. 
*^i\ry brother John," he said, "is not made for conquering 
kingdoms." When he returned to England, John threw him- 
self at his feet and begged for pardon. ''I forgive you, 
John," was the reply ; *• and I would to God I could as soon 
forget your offence as you will my pardon !*' 

We grieve to say that, in spite of all this heroism, Richard, 
ou his restoration to liberty, disgraced his fair fame with 
many unworthy deeds. He laid grievous taxes on his sub- 
lects, *'so that," says Hovedon, *VEngland was reduced to 
poverty from one end to another." Moreover the excesses 
of his private life were a scandal to his people. But the 
redeeming feature in men of his time, and (let us say) in 
men of his faith^ was this, that, whatever their errors, it 
was not hard to move them to contrition. Thus we find the 
chronicles which tell us of King Richard's misdeeds full 
also of stories that make us almost ready to forgive them. 
At one time a hermit meets him as he is hunting in his 
Norman forests, and boldly reproaches him for his conduct ; 
and^the next day we find the lion-hearted king kneeling 
before an assembly of monks and making public confession 
of his sins. The venerable St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 
undertakes a long journey to call him to account for op- 
pressing his people, and, fearless of danger, gives him a 
severe reproof. Richard embraces him : '* Would that all 
my prelates were like Hugh of Lincoln !" he exclaims ; and 
within a few weeks the money raised by the last exactions 
is distributed in aims to the starving people during a yea/ 
of scarcity. 

Still we can scarcely give our hero of romance the pmisc 
of being a good king. In his reign the laws were utterly dis- 
regarded, and the land swarmed with robbers. The green 
alleys of Sherwood forest were filled with the followers of 
the bold outlaw Robin Hood, whose fame is almost as 
popular as that of his crusading sovereign. Richard seemed 
scarcely to care for his English dominions at all except in 
80 far as they supplied him with money, which he spent in 
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France. And at last he met his death in a quarrel altogether 
unworthy of his renown. Vidomar, one of his Norman vaa- 
sals, was supposed to have discovered a rich treasure ; and 
Richard instantly claimed his share. The claim being refused, 
ho proceeded to lay siege to Vidomar *s feudal castle of Chaluz ; 
and as he rode to survey it, an arrow from the walls struck 
him in the shoulder. The wound was badly dressed, and 
proved mortal Sending for the archer who had shot him, 
mchard commanded him to be set at liberty; after which 
he received the Sacraments of the Church with expressions 
of piety and contrition, and expired on the Cth of April 
1199. He left no children ; and his nephew, Arthur of Bre- 
tagne, the son of his elder brother Geoffrey, was by right 
Ids nearest heir. But in those days the laws of succession 
were never very strictly observed ; and as Richard on his 
death-bed had named his brother John as his heir. Prince 
Arthur's claim was set aside, and John succeeded to the 
crown without opposition. 



Distinguished Con temporary Sovereignt. — Popet : Cleroent III., 1187 ; C© 
lestinelll., 1191. ftn^ o/JPranctf ; Philip AugU8tui. MmptrorofQ9rwuu^\ 
Henry VI., 1190. 



Chap. IX. King John and Magna Cuakta. 

I199-12I6. 

Though John had been acknowledged king by the barons 
and people of England, the claims of his nephew, Arthur of 
Brittauy, were warmly taken up in France ; and the young 
prince, now in his sixteenth year, after receiving knighthood 
from the hands of King Philip, led an armed force into his 
•mcle's dominions, and boldly attempted to recover his rights, 
lie. was taken prisoner, however, with most of the nobles 
who had joined his standard : twenty-two of these unhappy 
men were sent to England, and slowly starved to death ; 
whilst Arthur, after a brief captivity at Rouen, was secretly 
murdered, as it is said, by the king's own hand. The news 
of this horrible deed raised every aim against John. He 
was publicly charged with the murder before the court of 
the French king, and declared to have forfeit^ all those 
territories which he held as feudal vassal of that monarchy; 
end in the war which followed, the provinces of Normaadj 
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and Aujou, the fair inheritance of his Norman ancestors, 
were torn from his feeble grasp and restored to the crown 
of France. John fled to England, dishonoured and disgraced, 
only to begin a fresh career of crime. The next event ia 
his reign was a quarrel with the Holy See. The arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury being vacant, some of the monks, 
at the king's command, elected as primate John de Gray, 
a man devoted to the royal interests, and utterly unfit for 
the charge ; whilst another party in the monastery chose 
their sub-prior Reginald, and sent him to Rome for con- 
firmation. The claims of the two rivals were submitted to 
Pope Innocent III., who decided on rejecting both. Regi- 
nald had been unlawfully elected, and De Gray was exactly 
one of those worldly prelates whom Innocent had resolved 
never to promote. So he fixed on an English Cardinal of 
known merit and learning, named Stephen Langton, who 
being gladly accepted by all the monks, was by them elected 
Archbishop, and received consecration from the Pope's own 
handa in the year 1207. When John heard of what had 
been done, he swore that Langton should never set foot in 
England ; and seizing the lands of the Canterbury monks, he 
drove them all out of England. The Pope sent letters of re- 
monstrance, but the king's answer was fierce and irreverent. 
Some of his Bishops besought him on their knees to listen 
to reason, and were driven from his presence with curses 
and blasphemy. He would banish every priest from the 
land ; they might go to Rome, if they would, and make 
complaint, but he would first pluck out their eyes and cut 
oflf their noses, that men might know of what country they 
were. Innocent saw that with a madman like this gentle 
measures were of little use; and in March 1208 he pronounced 
the terrible sentence by which the kingdom of England was 
laid under an interdict. This was one of the severest punish- 
ments in the power of the Church to inflict. By it aU oflaces of 
religion ceased throughout the land ; the Holy Sacrifice was 
no longer ofi'ered ; no Sacraments were given save to infants 
and the dying ; the dead were buried without funeral rites ; 
the bells were silenced, and all holy images veiled : it was as 
though England had once more become a heathen land. 

For six weary years the faithful were deprived of all 

those ordinances which they prized more dearly than life 

Itself; whilst John revenged himself by passing sentence of 

outlawry on the clergy and seizing all their landc, thus rfr 

F 
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ducing them well-nigh to starvation. If they stirred out 
of their cloisters, they were liable to be murdered, and had 
00 protection from the law. A ruffian being brought before 
the king, charged with killing a priest, " Let him go," ex- 
claimed John with a hoarse laugh ; ^' he has but rid me of 
6ne of my enemies." The clergy were not the only victims 
of his tynUmy : there was scarce a noble family in England 
to which he did not in one way or another bring ruin or 
disgrace ; nor dared his nobles rise against him, for he kept 
their young children as hostages, and put them to death 
on the least sign of resistance to his will. One noble lady 
refusing to' give up her son, and imprudently saying that 
she would 4ot trust him with a man who had slain his own 
nephew, the whole family were shortly afterwards seized, 
and slowly starved to death in Windsor Castle. 

At last, after vain efforts to bring him to repentance, 
Innocent resolved on excommunicating the king himself. 
According to the existing laws of Christendom, the terri- 
ble effects of such a sentence made it dreaded by the most 
hardened sinner. No one held any intercourse with an 
excommunicated person ; he was shunned like one plague- 
stricken, and if he died he was denied Christian burial. 
Moreover, if he were a prince, his subjects were absolved 
from their oaths of allegiance, and he was virtually deposed : 
for in those days kings were not supposed to have any right 
to govern according to their own will ; and if they broke the 
laws of Gdd and man, they were held to have forfeited their 
erown. The (Juestion was not, however, allowed to be set- 
tled by the passions of the multitude, but was left to the 
decision of that authority which every Christian man vener- 
ated as the power of Christ on earth, namely the Holy See 
bf Rome. The Pope alone had power to excommunicate 
princes, and according to the civil law those so excommu- 
nicated virtually ceased to reign. 

But to carry this sentence into execution, it was neces- 
tery to employ ihe sword of some temporal prince. Innocent 
did not do this till four years had passed in fruitless re- 
monstmnce, and the impiety of the king had reached such 
a height that he is said to have made proposals to the 
Moorish infidels to embrace Mahometanism if they would 
help him against the Pope and the king of France. In 1213, 
therefore, the final sentence of deposition was pronounced ; 
and Philip of France was charged with its execution. John 
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had at his commaud an army and a fleet powerful enough 
to defend his kingdom against all invasion, but he could 
not trust the fidelity of his own subjects. Ue knew that 
they hated him for his crimes, and that not a man would 
Iraw a sword in his defence ; so, forced to yield and over- 
whelmed by a craven fear, he admitted Cardinal Pandulph, 
the Pope's envoy, to his presence, and in the most abject 
terms submitted to every demand. lie was to receive Lang- 
ton as Archbishop, to restore the lands to the clergy, to make 
restitution to all whom he had injured, and finally, to resign 
his very crown itself into the Pope's hands, swearing fealty 
to him as a vassal to his liege lord ; and in return, the 
sentences of interdict and excommunication were to be 
removed from himself and his kingdom. 

On the 16th of July 1213, the Archbishop and the exiled 
clergy landed on the English coast, and set out for Wiu- 
chester. As they approached the city, the king came out 
to meet them, and throvJ-ing himself at Langton's feet, be- 
sought his pardon. The Archbishop raised him from the 
gi'ound, and side by side they proceeded to the cathedral ; 
whilst the clergy followed them, chanting the Miserere 
amid the sobs of the surrounding multitude. Standing in 
the open air, outside the great west door, the king was so- 
lemnly absolved, and swore on his part to abolish all ille- 
gal customs, to restore every man his rights, and to revive 
the laws of the good St. Edward ; then the cathedval-doors 
were thrown open, and Mass was celebmted— the first that 
had been said in England for six miserable years. 

Nothing, however, was further from John's mind than 
the keeping of this oath ; indeed it had been but vaguely 
expressed, and few men could exactly have said what those 
laws of St. Edward w^ere which the king had promised to 
revive. But, happily for the liberties of England, the same 
man who had frnmed the oath knew how to explain it. At 
a meeting of the barons, w^ho were driven to desperation 
by fresh acts of tyranny on the part of the king, Langtou 
produced one of those copies of the charter granted by 
Henry I. which had been laid up in the great abbeys. lie 
read it aloud amid the acclamations of his hearers; and 
when he had finished, they one and all swore to obtain it? 
confirmation from the king, or to die in the attempt. So, 
whilst John was engaged in a war with the French king, 
ihich pnded in the complete triumph of the latter on the 
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filains of Bouvines, the English barons were holding secret 
assemblies, in which they prepared the articles of a new 
charter. On the 20th of Kovember, the Feast of St. Edmund 
the Msurtyr, they met in the great abbey of Edmundsboiyy 
and one by one hjins their mailed hands on the high altar 
of the churchy they bound themselves by solemn oath to 
wrest their liberties from the tyrant who had so long tram- 
pled them under his feet. 

In the following Easter week, Langton, accompanied 
by the earls of Warenne and Pembroke, presented their 
deniand to the king. ^' As well might they ask my crown," 
was his contemptuous reply; and the l^irons, when they 
received it, saw well enough that their only appeal was to 
the sword. They therefore summoned their vassals around 
them, proclaimed themselves *'the army of Qod and of 
Holy Church," and chose for their leader Robert Fitz- 
Walter, a noble deeply injured by the king. John saw 
himself deserted by aU except his foreign soldiers, and, 
half mad with vexation, was forced to give way to the 
storm. He consented to meet his barons, and grant them 
whatever they demanded ; for his crown was at stake, and 
it was no time to be sparing of his promises. A spot waa 
chosen, therefore, between Windsor and London ; it was & 
green and quiet meadow on the south bank of the Thames 
and bore the name of Runnymede : and there, in the June of 
the year 1215, John, surrounded by his nobles and Bishops^ 
affixed his signature to the Qfeat Charter, which secured tne 
liberties of the nation and of the Church.* 

* Tlie following is a brief snmraary of some of its most import- 
ant articles. The Church was to be free, and to enjoy her libertiet 
of election. The king was no longer to give heiresses in marriage 
against their will ; he was not to levy money without the consent ci 
the great council of the crowu tenants. The courts of justice were 
no longer to follow the king, but to be made stationary. Justice was 
no longer to be sold ; and no freeman was to be " arrested, outlawed, 
or deitroyed in any manner, save hj the judgment of his peers." No 
man was to be tried on mere suspicion, but on the oath of witnesses. 
Cities and boroughs were to preserve their privileges. The most 
iniquitous of the forest-laws were to be abolished; and henceforth no 
man was to be fined to his ruin, but the freeholder was to keep his 
freehold, and the husbandman his implements of husbandry. FinaUv, 
every liberty granted by the king to his vassals was to be equally 
granted by them to theirs ; and thus the benefits of the Charter were 
extended to every class except that of the bondsmen, who, eren \ 
It j«na Charta, remaixied boodsmen etilL 
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So long as he was in the presence of the barons John 
was lavish of his fsiir words and expressions of good*will ; 
but no sooner had ho returned to Windsor than he gave 
way to a burst of wild and ferocious passion. He gnashed 
his teeth and rolled his eyes, gnawing sticks and straws^ 
after the fashion of his £a.ther, amid the most horrible im- 
precations. Quickly recovering himself, however, he bent 
all his thoughts on revenge. He first despatched envoys to 
Rome, with messages so cunningly devised that the Pope 
was completely deceived, and made to believe, by the giir- 
bled extracts from the Charter which were presented to 
him, that the king had been unjustly dealt with, and that 
the barons had extorted from him the lawful privileges of 
his crown. Under this impression Innocent annulled the 
Charter, and excommunicated ^' all disturbers of the public 
peace f and John proceeded to gather to his standard all 
the foreign troops who could be hired for money and the 
promise of unbounded plunder. Week after week there 
landed on the shores of England bands of these ruffians, the 
very outcasts of society, — assassins, robbers, and excom- 
municated criminals of all kinds, — who, to use the words 
of Roger de Wendover, " thirsted but for human blood, and 
feared neither Gk)d nor man." Then, dividing his forces 
into two portions, he sent them through the length and 
breadth of the land, with orders to carry fire and sword 
into every county. He himself marched northwards at 
the head of one of these divisions ; and never since the 
days of Danish inroads had such scenes been witnessed as 
those which followed on the track of the royal army as it 
passed from St. Albans to Durham, burning towns and 
villages, putting the helpless inhabitants to death, or in- 
flicting on them tortures too horrible to describe. John 
himseu encouraged his men to commit every kind of out- 
rage. " These limbs of Satan," says Wendover, " covered 
the whole land like locusts, being gathered together to the 
end that they might destroy both man and beast." Th« 
very priests standmg at the altar were carried ofif and tor- 
tured ; and the king gave the example for these deeds of 
in£uny, every morning with his own hand setting fire to 
the roof which had sheltered him during the night. The 
great abbeys of Croyland, Ely, and St. Edmundsbury were 
sacked by these worse than pagan hordes, who broke into 
(he church of Tytley in Eesek during the solemn Iligll 
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Mass on Christmas Bay, and overthrew the very Jiltar 
whereon the Holy Sacrifice was being offered to search foi 
concealed treasure. 

The barons, driven to extremities, determined as a last 
resource to offer the crown to Louis, the Dauphin of France, 
who accordingly landed in England in the June of 1216, 
and proceeding to London, received the homage of the 
npbles and citizens. But the continuance of the struggle 
was prevented by the death of John, which took place in 
the October of the same year. In crossing the arm of the 
sea near Wisbeach known by the name of the Wash, all 
his baggage and treasure were swallowed up by the ad- 
vancing tide ; and his vexation at his loss threw him into 
a raging fever. He continued his march, however, as far 
as Newark, where being forced to stop, he died three day^ 
later, after a reign of seventeen years, the atrocities of 
which, it may be safely said, have scarcely a parallel in 
history. 

He left three sons, the eldest of whom, Henry of Win- 
chester, succeeded him, being just nine years old at the 
time of his father's death. 



DiHinguith^ Contemporary Sovereigns. — King of France: Philip Augui 
las, 1180-1223. Pope: Innocent III., 1198-1216. 



Chap. X. Henry III. and the Barons' Wars. 

1216-1272. 

Tub young prince who succeeded to his father's rights, 
under the title of Henry III., found himself with Bttle 
more than the name of king. The capital and two-thirds 
of the coimtry were in the hands of the Dauphin Louis and 
the barons who had joined his standard ; and the little 
king was hastily crowned at Bristol with one of his mother's 
golden bracelets, for all the royal crowns and ciitslets had 
been either lost in the Wash or had fallen into the Dau- 
phin's keeping. But the barons soon grew disgi'flted with 
the preference shown by Louis for his own countermen j and 
now that John was dead, they were glad enough to returD 
to their alliance to his son, whose youth pleaded in his 
&vour, and who was innocent of his Other's crimes. Mor^ 
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over, the wann support of the Holy See and of every Bishop 
uid abbot in the realm gave his cause the sanction of reli- 

f'lou ; and the followers of King Henry marched against the 
rench intruders wearing on their breast the white cross 
of Aquitaine, whilst Guallo, the papal legate, encouraged 
them to fight for God, their king, and their country. One 
victory by land, and one by sea, decided the whole con- 
test ; and within a year from the death of John the Dau- 
phin was forced to return to France. The Earl of Pembroke^ 
a great and good man, was now proclaimed protector of 
the kingdom ; but his power was at least equalled by that 
of Guallo. Strange as it may sound, the Pope was at this 
time, in fact as well as in theory, the real sovereign of 
England. Honorius III., who had succeeded Innocent in 
the Chair of St. Peter, exercised his powers through his 
legate ; and if the feict be unwelcome to national pnde, it 
must at least be owned that the Roman Pontiffs showed 
themselves no enemies to national freedom. The Great 
Charter was solemnly confirmed with the sanction of the 
- legate, and, what is more, its provisions were enforced. 
For the first time for many a long year, justice was ren- 
dered to rich and poor, the castles were demolished, the 
forest-laws abolished, and the deadly feuds which had 
sprung up out of the late civil war were healed and paci- 
fied. In after years King Henry was wont to acknowledge 
that he owed the preservation of his kingdom "to the 
Holy Roman Church and the Lord Cardinal Guallo" as 
much as to the wise and gentle administration of the earl- 
protector. But Pembroke died, and Guallo returned to 
Rome ; and for many years the kingdom was torn by the 
quarrels of rival factions. Henry, as he grew to man's 
estate, showed signs of a gentle and humane disposition; 
but his gentleness bordered on weakness, and he committed 
one fault more dangerous in kings than many an atrocious 
crime. He was always in the hands of favourites, and 
even his favourites were badly chosen : they were mostly 
foreigners, imder whose influence charters and promises 
were alike disregarded; till at last, in 1233, the disoontent 
of the barons broke out into open rebellion. 

The see of Canterbury was then filled by St. Edmund 
Rich, a man of whom it was said, that " in his mouth wae 
never aught save peace, purity, and piety, and that in hie 
heart was naught save Christ alone." Wholly given to 
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■tudy and the contemplation of divine things, he seemed 
little fitted to take part in the fierce contests of the day ; 
yet at this crisis he did not shrink fiK)m the call of duty, 
and men wondered to see the gentle-spirited saint as roso- 
lute in d^ending the liberties of his country as Langton 
himself had been. He waited on the king, and spoke so 
well and firmly, that the foreigners were dismissed from the 
royal councils, and the Archbishop was despatched to make 
terms between Henry and his nobles. But their good under- 
standing did not last long. The king was married in the 
following year to the Princess Eleanor of Provence ; and 
every office in the state was immediately filled with her 
Provencal followers. ^^ Then," says an old historian, ^* were 
the rights of Holy Church and the good old laws of the 
Charter all withdrawn : and though St. Edmund piteously 
besought the king to bethink him better, yet did matters 
daily grow tiie worse." At last St. Edmund was forced to 
abandon the struggle, and retire to Pontigny, that refuge 
of the exiled primates of England, where he died in 1242, 
regretted and venerated by none more deeply than by 
n^iry himself. 

It was this king's misfortune to lose his people's affec- 
tions less by ruling ill than by not ruling at alt He was 
charitable, merciful, and devout ; every day he heard three 
Masses ; and St. Edward himself, to whom he bore a tender 
devotion, was not a greater lover of the poor. He woula 
have done well had he imitated the Saxon kins in more 
than his piety and his alms-deeds ; but whikt he rebuilt 
his shrine, and restored the abbey church of Westminster 
which he had foimded, the Confessor's laws were neglected, . 
and the national liberties violated by Provencal favourites. 
Another cause of his unpopularity was his bad success in 
war: his expeditions against France ended in repeated 
£dlures, and his steel-clad barons scarcely disguised their 
contempt for a king who never appeared in the field save 
to suffer defeat. In a great council held at Westminster in 
1258, they made their appearance in full armour ; and to 
the king's alarmed inquiry, "Am I, then, your prisoner?" 
tliey answered by a bold demand for the redress of griev- 
ances. Thejrwere headed by Simon de Montfort, earl of 
Leicester, hmiself a Frenchman by birth,* who, succeeding 

• Hb lather was Simon Count de Montfort, leader of the wia 
tgalnit the Albigenses, and tictor in th9 miraculoua battle of Muie;. 
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to the earldom of Leicester in right of his mother, had 
thrown himself heart and soul into the popular cause. 
Hdnrj was not formed for resistance ; and in another coun- 
cil held at Oxford in the same year, and known in historj 
by the name of " the mad parliament," the whole govern- 
ing power of the kingdom was taken out of his hands and 
placed in those of a committee of nobles, at the head of 
whcmi was De Montfort. This extraordinary man was the 
darling of the people, who looked on him as the saviour of 
his country, and were wont to call him " Sir Simon the 
Righteous/' It is, however, difficult to believe in the per- 
fect purity of his motives, when we find him establishing a 
new form of government strange alike to English law and > 
English history, which ended by putting the absolute power 
of a dictator into liis own hands. The king after a while 
recovered sufficient strength to take the field a^inst him ; 
but was defeated at the battle of Lewes, in which he was 
taken prisoner together with his gallant son Prince Ed- 
ward, and De Montfort became the real ruler of the king- 
dom. To strengthen his power, he took a step the results 
of which were of vast importance. Hitherto the great 
councils of the nation had consisted only of the nobles, 
prelates, and abbots ; but besides these Leicester now sum- 
moned representatives from every coimty, city, and borough ; 
and this custom, being continued in subsequent parliamente^ 
became the origin of our House of Commons. 

Gradually, however, the other barons grew jealous of 
De Montfort's enormous power ; the king's errors were for- 
gotten in his misfortunes, and all the royalists now needed 
was an able leader. They soon found one in the person of 
Prince Edward, whose escape from his prison in Hereford 
Castle was contrived by Dame Maud Mortimer, the wife of 
a baron to whom Leicester had offered some affront. She 
sent the prince a horse of extraordinary swiftness, with 
secret instructions how to act. Accordingly, one day, as he 
was riding out on horseback with his guajrds, he proposed 
that they should amuse themselves by riding races. When 
they had fairly tired out their steeds, he rode up to a thicket 
where Dame Mortimer's horse was concealed, and springing 
into the saddle, galloped off. They did their best to follow, 
but the prince soon distanced them ; whilst on the opposite 
lull a ku'ge armed force, under the banner of Mortimer, 
advanced to receive the fugitive. He soon showed that h« 
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knew how to use his freedom. Lalcester had assembled his 
followere at Gloucester; but the prince succeeded, by a 
series of well-planned manoeuvres, in keeping him on the 
right bank of the Severn, and preventing his effecting a 
junction with the forces which his son was rapidly bring- 
mg to his aid. Meanwhile the ro3ralists, under their brave 
young chief, surprised and routed the younger De Montfort 
at Kenilworth ; then, returning rapidly to Worcester, they 
found that Leicester had passed the river, and had pro- 
ceeded as far as Evesham on his way to Kenilworth, where, 
being ignorant of what had passed, he hoped to come up 
With his son. It was the morning of the 4th of August 
1265, when, after hearing Mass in the abbey church, the 
messengers of the earl brought him the welcome tidings 
that his son's banners were to be seen glancing over the 
hills at the head of a powerful army. They were indeed 
the bsmners of the young Be Montfort ; but they were being 
borne in triumph by his victors; and as the two armies 
drew nearer they were exchanged for those of the prince 
and his allies, the Earls of MoHimer and Gloucester. He 
knew at once that all was lost. "It was from me they 
learnt, the art of war," he exclaimed, struck with admira- 
tion at his adversary's skill ; then presently added, ** May 
Grod have our souls, for our bodies are the prince's !" Mar- 
shalling his men as best he might, he led them to the 
attack : he well knew that for him there was no hope of 
pardon, and both he and his followers fought with all the 
energy of despair. One touching incident occurred in the 
midst of the conflict. Leicester had obliged the old king 
to put on armour, and, mounted on a war-horse, to appear 
in the ranks against his son. He was wounded in the 
shoulder by a blow from a javelin, and cried aloud to the 
soldier who had struck him, " Hold, fellow ! I am Harry of 
Winchester." Edward recognised his father's voice, and, 
springing to his side, rescued him from his danger, and 
bore him to a place of safety. It was noon when the fight 
began ; and when the sun set over the Malvern Hills, Lei- 
cester, with a few of the bravest of his knights, still kept 
his ground against his assailants. At last his gallant son 
Henry fell by his side, and the heroic earl himself was dis- 
armed and struck to the ground. A hundred voices called on 
him to surrender. " I surrender but to God," was his lofty 
reply ; and the next moment his dead body fell over that 
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of his son. Edward remained master of the field, having 
gained a victory as complete as it was bloody. The ad- 
herents of Leicester, however, still held out i» their castles 
and strongholds ; and it cost the prince two years of hard 
fighting before he could bring them to submission. To his 
credit be it said, that during all this time not a drop of 
blood was shed on the scaffold, and that, together with the 
royal authority, he restored justice and good government 

In 1270, when tranquillity had at length returned, Ed- 
ward set out for the Holy Land, to join the army of the 
French king St. Louis in a seventh crusade against the 
Infidels. His brave and excellent wife, Eleanor of Castile, 
accompanied him : " The way to heaven," she said to those 
who sought to dissuade her, " is as short from Sjrria as from 
England or as from Spain." In Sicily the tidings reached 
them that the good knight St. Louis had died on the coast 
of Africa ; and the Sicilian king represented that their fur- 
ther progress was useless. " Now, by our Lady ! " exclaimed 
Edward, striking his mailed breast with his wonted energy, 
" I will lay si^e to Acre if none follow me but my grooms." 

His campaign was short but glorious : he prevented Acre 
from falling into the hands of the infidels, and defeated 
them in two engagements. In revenge, they resolved to 
assassinate him ; and accordingly, one day, as he lay on his 
couch during the heat of noonday, a messenger was ushered 
to his presence, charged, as he said, with letters from the 
Emir of Joppa. Edward took the letters ; but as he did so 
the ruffian endeavoured to plunge a dagger into his heart. 
By a quick movement the prince received the blow on his 
arm ; then, hurling the assassin to the ground, struck him 
dead with his own weapon. Some writers add that the 
dagger was poisoned, and that the prince's life was saved 
by the devotion of his wife, who with her own lips sucked 
the venom from the wound. 

On his way back to England he received the news of his 
Cither's death. King Henry had expired at Westminster 
on the 20th of November 1272, after a reign of fifty^six 
years. They laid him to rest in the old coffin of St. Edward 
the Confessor ; and all the prelates and nobles of the realm, 
as they gathei^d round his bier, laid their hands on the cold 
foreh^id of the royal corpse and swore fealty to his absent 
heir. But Edward heard of his accession with a burst oi 
tears. ** I do well to weep for a good father," he said to 
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those who sought to oomfort him ; *^ heaven itself can never 

give me another." He set out immediatdj on his return 
omewards; and was crowned in London on the l^th oi 
Auffust 1273, the commencement of a rei^ from which the 
real greatness of England may be said to date. 



Distinguished Contemporary Sovereigns. — King o/Frmnce: St. Louis IX., 
tS26. Popes: Honorius III., 1216; Giegorjr IX., 1227. 

Eminent Mem under thejtrst four Plantagenets.^}iicholaM Breaktpear, a 
monk ofSt. Albana, elected Pope in 1154, under ttie title of Adrian IV.,— the 
only Enflithman who. has erer attained that dignity; died 1159. Fitx-Ste- 

8 hen, an historian, th« friend and biographer of St. Thomas i Socket, 
trongbow, earl of Pembroke, the conquoror of Ireland. St. Thomas, Bishop 
of Hereford ; died 1282. St. Richard of Chichester, and Orosteste,. Bishop •# 
Lincoln ; died 1253. St. Gilbert, founder of the Order of Sempringham, 1 1 IM). 

Events of Importance, Inventions, ^e — Tho art of painting glass was first 
introduced into England in the reign of John, being, as is thought, brought 
from Acre by the Crusaders. Oreat improyements were made In architecture 
and sculpture during this period, muny of the monks and abbots of West- 
minster being mentioned as eminent for their skill in carving stone. Coal 
began to be dug at Newcastle in 1234, but was used only by dyers and brewers in 
their trades; and tallow-candles were introduced instead of splinters of wood. 
The two orders of friars, yix. those of the Franciscans and the Dominicans, 
were brought into England during the reign of Henry III., and produced 
many eminent men; amongst others Alexander Hales, called the Irrefragable 
Doctor: Nicholas Trivet, an historian; and Roger Bacon, a man of extraor- 
dinary learning, who was the first discoverer of gunpowder. 



Chap. XI. Edward I. 

1272-1307. 

Bbldox had England beheld a prince of nobler presence 
than he who now ascended the throne, surrounded by all 
the glory of his crusading fame. King Edward I. was then 
just thirty-five years of a^e, of such tall and commanding 
stature that few of his subjects could reach to his shoulders, 
nis broad and noble forehead was shaded by fair hair, to 
which, however, the eastern sun had now given a darker 
hue. His strong arm wielded sword and battle-axe as 
lightly as a feather ; and the most fiery horses, when ther 
felt his powerful grasp upon their rein, grew tame beneath 
their royal rider. '* Sire Edward,'' says the old chronicler 
Piers Langtoft, '^ had a horse named Ferraunt, black as a 
raven, on whose back he could spring armed from head to 
foot, in mail, and leap any chain however high." He had 
all the virtues and all the fedlings of lus age. Easily moved 
to auger, and as easily subdu^ the r«aBonate emotions 
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which filled his breast moved him by turns to deeds of 
heroic generosity or ruthless tyranny. Full of a deep and 
lively piety, there was not a holy place in England which 
he haa not visited in pilgrim's weeds;* and throughout 
Europe he was recognised as the champion of the Christian 
faith. Though his impetuous will as often as not made 
him act as a tyrant and an oppressor of the Church, yet he 
was not a tyrant by nature ; and let us add that the love 
for &ther, wife, and mother reigned without a rival in his 
noble \e3Lrt, No king ever ruled in England who did so 
much by wise legislation to secure those popular liberties, 
which nevertheless he was often the first to violate. 

In the very first parliament which met after his corona- 
tion, a new code of laws was granted, which has gained for 
him the title of 'Hhe English Justinian, "t By this code 
the great representative system introduced in the last reign 
WBS extended, and the House of Commons may hencefor- 
ward be said to have a fixed place in the English constitu- 
tion ; the provisions of Magna Charta were confirmed, and 
the whole criminal law revised and amended. " During 
the four centuries which followed,'* says Sir Matthew Hale, 
** as much was not done for the advancement of law and 
civilisation as was done by this king in a single reign." 
The " Statute of Westminster," as it was called, was passed 
in 1275 ; and the next six years were spent in profound 
tranquillity. 

The peace was broken by a war with Wales. Llewellyn, 
the reigning prince of that country, had refused his homage 
to the Englisn king, and broken treaties and engagements 
as fast as they were made. At last, encouraged by a pro- 
phecy of the wizard Merlin, which predicted that about 
that time the whole island should be brought under one 
crown, he madly invaded the English territory ; and letting 
loose his savage mountaineers on the western counties, 

• Edward's flavonrite pilgrimage was to our T^a Jy of Walsinghara, 
tlie English Loretto, where was a church containing an exact copy of 
tlie holy house of Nazareth. The king's devotion to this shrine nuule 
it tlie place of popular resort for rich and poor during the whole of 
this reign ; and according to the poetical superstition of the country* 
people, the Milky Way was declared to be a starry path of light sent to 
guide men on the road to Walsin^ham. 

•f The Roman emperor Jostmian was the author of thai cele- 
brated code whicli hears lus nune, umL whidi forms th# foundatkn of 
the Boman, or mH, law 
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suffered them to comipit the most atrocious acts of vio- 
lence. Edward, who had ever before his mind's eye a gi- 
gantic scheme for extending his dominion over the entire 
island of Britain, watched the movements of the prince 
with secret satisfeiotion. He was not a man tamely to sub- 
mit to invasion ; and marching an army into Wales, he 
soon made himself master of the country. Llewellyn was 
slain in iMittle ; and his brother David, who by a double 
treason had been fsiithless first to his country and then to 
the conqueror, was sent to London, and there tried and 
executed as a traitor. The sentence may have been well- 
deserved 5 yet it gained for its victim a S)rmpathy which his 
character little merited, and for Edward the reproach of 
merciless severity. 

Yet the war with Wales can scarcely be said to have 
been undertaken unjustly; and the conquest brought no- 
thing but good laws and mild treatment to the conquered. 
Edward spent a year in Wales ; and did his best to civilise 
its half-savage population. In the Eagle Tower of Caernar- 
von Castle his queen, Eleanor of Castile, gave birth to a son, 
the heir to the English crown. Three days after this event 
a great gathering took place of the Welsh chiefs, who came 
to do homage to Edward ; whilst they implored him to grant 
them a prince of their own nation to rule them, who should 
talk neither French nor Saxon, both of which languages 
they declared no British ear could possibly understand. 
Edward promised them they should have a prince bom on 
their own soil, who could speak neither of the proscribed 
tongues, if they on their part would pledge him their al- 
legiance. They joyfully gave their consent ; when, to their 
surprise, he ordered the infant prince to be brought in and 
presented to them, assuring them that he had been born in 
Wales, and could speak neither French nor English, and 
was therefore exactly the sort of ruler for whom they Jiad 
petitioned. They had not a word to say in reply ; so they 
kissed the baby nand of their little prince, and promised 
,him fidelity; and from that day the heir to the English 
crown has borne the title of "the Prince of Wales,*' 

It seemed as though fortune were resolved to favour the 
ambition of Edward. In 1285, the year after the conclusion 
of peace with Wales, King Alexander of Scotland died. Hit 
death was followed a few years later by that of his grand- 
child and heiresg the Princess Margaret of Norway ; and 
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tLuB the royal lin^ of Scotland became extinct. Thirteen 
claimants appeared for the vacant crown ; and Edward was 
ehosen as umpire to decide between them. He claimed the 
r^ht to do so as feudal superior of Scotland, and before 
siving his decision made all parties agree to acknowledge 
him as such. This claim was not altogether an unjust one, 
for the kings of Scotland had in past times again and again 
ione homage to the English monarchs as their liege lords, 
though the superiority thus claimed had never been more 
than a matter of form. The promise was therefore given 
by all without much hesitation; and Edward decided iu 
favour of John Baliol, a weak and timid prince, who swore 
fealty to the English king, well content to purchase his 
Brown at the price of his independence. However, in 1297 
he was persuaded by his barons formally to renounce the 
allegiance he had sworn. ** By St. Edward, whose crown I 
wear,'* exclaimed the king, when he received the tidings, 
**he shall know who is lord in Scotland !" and setting out 
for the frontier, he immediately laid siege to Berwick. The 
old rhyming chronicler Piers liiugtoft tells us how the king 
bore himself at this celebrated siege : 

" ^Vhat (lid King Edward? 
Peer he had none like, 
Upon liis horse Bayard 
Fiist he won the dyke." 

Leaping the ditch, or the *'dyke" as it is here styled, he 
led his troops to the assault : a terrible massacre ensued, 
and the English banner soon waved from the city- walls. 
Then followed a victory at Dunbar; and Edward found 
himself, almost without further resistance, master of the 
kingdom which Baliol was declared to have forfeited. But 
one man was still left in Scotland ready to assert her inde- 
pendence. William Wallace, a simple gentleman of Paisley, 
held out amid the wild mountains of the north, and, unsup- 
ported by the nobles, who scorned his lowly birth, defended 
the liberties of his coimtry well-nigh single-handed. At , 
last, defeated at Falkirk, and betrayed by his own country- 
men into the hands of his enemies, he was brought to Lou- 
don, and condemned to the shameful death of a traitor; 
and for a time Edward remained the undisputed master of 
the whole island of Britain. 

In the midst of these hostilities Edward lost his fSdthf ol 
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wife Queen Eleanor; and the tidings of her death for a 
time banished from his mind even the thoughts of conquest. 
He hastened back to Grantham, where she died; and in 
bitter grief followed her funeral from thence to Westmin- 
ster. At eveiy stage where the royal bier rested, he vowed 
to erect a cross in memory of his beloved queen. He kept 
his word ; and thirteen of these beautiful monuments were 
soon after erected, of which two alone remain, those^ 
namely, at Waltluun and Northampton. They were in- 
tended not merely to preserve the memory of a princess 
whom Walsingham describes as " the loving mother of the 
English nation, godly, modest, and merciful, the pillar of 
the whole realm, but to remind the faithful as they passed 
to offer their prayers for her departed soul. For three hun- 
dred years the waxen tapers round her tomb were kept con- 
tinually burning, till the Reformation came, and crosses and 
tapers were alike swept away. Kine years after her death 
Edward took for his second wife the Princess Margaret of 
France. 

Meanwhile this great king b^an to feel the yei^ vul- 
gar pressure of money difficulties. He had succeeded to 
an exhausted treasury ; his Welsh and Scottish wars could 
not be carried on without funds, and the very liberties he 
granted to his parliament greatly limited his own power of 
raising supplies.* Many a man in such distress has been 
driven to most unworthy shifts, and Edward was of their 
number. First of all, sixteen thousand Jews, the usual 
victims in such cases, were seized, cast into prison, and re- 
leased only on the payment of an enormo is ransom. Next, 
the treasuries of every abbey and cathedral in England were 
broken open and ransacked ; and a little later, in 1294, the 
clergy were modestly required to surrender half their reve- 
uues. The primate viras then in France ; but the astonished 
prelates having met to consider over the proposal, their 
proceedings were interrupted by the entrance of a royal 
messenger. " Reverend fathers," he said, " if there be a 
man among you who dares contradict the royal will, let 
him stand forth that we may notice him, as one who hath 

* A little later in this reign, the law was made which deerued that 
no tax shGold henceforth be levied without " the good-will and aasent 
of the Bishops, barons, knights, and borgesses of the reahn,"— th« mMH 
^Qiportant ooncenion erer granted by. the crown. 
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broken the king's peace."* This extraordinary speech seems 
to have frightened them into submission ; but when, three 
Tears later, they were subjected to fresh extortions, Robert 
Winchelsey, then Archbishop of Canterbury, whom Pope 
Boniface VIII. called " the invincible champion of the 
English Cnurch," boldly remonstrated with the king, and 
resisted his demands. In return sentence of ovUavrry was 
pronounced against all the clergy, secular and regular, and 
their goods were seized by the crown. Reduced to actual 
beggary, Winchelsey contentedly retired to a little country 
parsonage, where he discharged the duties of a simple 
curate, and lived on the alms of his parishioners. When 
Edward's passion cooled, he not only restored the lands he 
had seized, but, sending for the Archbishop, received him 
with expressions of respect, and promoted him to his coun- 
cil. The busy courtiers suggested that he should thank 
the king's clemency on his knees ; but the successor ot 
St. Thomas stood undaunted before the sovereign who had 
wronged him. **I bless God, my lord king," he said, ** who 
has opened your eyes, and made you choose those things 
which are profitable to your salvation." Winchelsey *s sanc- 
tity is said to have been attested by miracles. Bold as he 
showed himself in defence of the Church's liberties, there 
was not in all England so gentle and child-like a dispo- 
sition ; and more than one writer describes in glowing 
terms the charm of that face, beautiful with the beauty of 
holiness, whose lips, when not opened to teach the poor 
and ignorant, were ever softly murmuring the Aves which 
he counted on fingers clasped in almost continual prayer 
When he died, in the succeeding reign, Edward II. peti 
tioned the Holy See to introduce the cause of his canonis 
ation : " If need were," he said, " he would himself be the 
first to bear witness to his heroic sanctity." 

It must be admitted that the king was driven to these 
acts of violence by the pressure of actual need. He resolved 

• Such intimations of " the royal will" were by no means nncom- 
inon under our Norman and Plantagenet kings. When John of Peck- 
ham assembled his celebrated synod at Lambeth in 1281, the object 
of wliich was to publish the decrees of the general council of Lyons, 
another "king's messenger" made his appearance to bid the Arch- 
bishop and prelates " beware of doing aught against the rights of the 
crown, or their goods would be in peril." Yet these are the daya 
when, as aome writers would have us believe, princes snd laity wiiv 
taVBipbMl under the &e( of the Church 

a 
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at Lost to make a frank appeal to the indulgence of his 
people ; and a little after his reconciliation with Winchelscy, 
he caused a platform to be erected in the public street out- 
side Westminster Hall, where, supported by his son and 
the Archbishop, he addressed the multitudes who tlu-onged 
around him. He owned he had laid grievous burdens on 
them, but pleaded that it was for them and in their defence 
that he was engaged in these expensive wars. ** Behold," 
he continued, *' I am now again going to expose my life for 
you. If I return, I will make you amends : if I fell, here is 
my son ; place him on the throne, and he will not be un- 
gi-uteful for your fidelity." As he spoke these words he burat 
into tears, and the Archbishop and the people wept with 
him, whilst shouts of loyalty rose on every side ; for, in spite 
of his exactions, the great Edward reigned in the hearts of 
his subjects. 

Winchelsey was not the only man who at times sturdily 
resisted the king's imperious will ; Bigod, earl of Norfolk, 
and Bohun, earl of Hereford, by their firm and courageous 
opposition, won many of the good laws and increased liber- 
ties ^tinted durinaj this reiern. The indenendent spirit of 
these great English nobles never quailed before the crown, 
even when worn by a king avowedly the wisest and most 
powerful who had ruled since the Norman Conquest. On 
occasion of an expedition to France, Bigod declined accom- 
panying the army until certain oppressive taxes had been 
repeaU d. Edward's anger knew no bounds : " By Heaven, 
sir earl," he said, ** you shall either go or hang." **By 
Heaven, sir king," was the cool reply, *^ I shall neither go 
nor hang :" and Edward had to set out for Guienne with- 
out his marshal. 

In 1306 the Scots rose against their English masters, 
under the heroic Robert Bruce. Edward was then nearly 
seventy years of age, yet the fire of his soul was still un- 
quenched. At tbe banquet held in Westminster Hall on the 
occasion of his conferring the dignity of knighthood on tbe 
Prince of Walts, he and his son bound themselves by a vow 
of chivalry never to sleep two nights in the same place 
till the Scottish rebels had been brought to their senses. 
He set out for Scotland, but the exertion proved too much 
for his failing strength ; he was seized with illness, and 
oould advance nofurtherthanBurgh-npon-the-Sands, where, 
on the 7tb of July 1307, he expired, in the lizty-iunth year 
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of his age and the thirty-fifth of his reign ; leayii^ the 
crown to Edward of Caernarvon, his eldest surrivingj son, 
whom he charged with his last hreath to carry on th« wat 
with Scotland. 

It need scarcely be said, that in the period of English 
history of which we have hitherto spoken many events oc^ 
currea of a character very different from the warlike strug- 
gles which have chiefly engaged our attention. The bold 
deeds of a few men armed with sword and buckler make a 
great show in the annals of the world, and we read of such 
things till we are half tempted to think they are all of which 
history has to tell. There can scarcely be a greater mistake. 
All the time another history quite as real is going on in the 
homes of the people; and far away, in villages and quiet green 
retreats, or in the cloisters and sanctuaries of the land, 
good men live and die, saints are formed, and thoughts and 
principles are developed, destined, it may be, in another age 
to change the face of the world. So it is in all times, and so 
it was in the centuries of which we speak. If there were an 
evil energy at work, the good energy also was not wanting. 
In the very midst of the turbulent reign of Hen^ III. a 
new impulse was given to learning and to reUgion. The tw j 
orders of friars, the children of St. Francis and St. Dominii ^ 
appeared in England; and wonderful were the scenes which 
followed. Bishops and doctors, nay knights and nobles too, 
were ready in crowds to exchange their dignities for the 
poor habit of the preaching friar. They became the apostles 
of the English villages, and the chief support of those noble 
prelates who strove so manfully against the corruptions of 
the day. Robert Qrosteste, Bishop of Lincoln, chose his 
council from these two orders, and with their aid visited 
the whole of his vast and thickly-peopled diocese. Burning 
was the zeal for souls displayed in every word and act of 
this truly great man. ** I tremble from head to foot," he 
writes, ** when I think of the awful care of souls, — those 
souls for whom Christ shed, not a part, but the whole of 
His Blood ; for whom He gave, not a part, but the whole of 
His very life itself." 

Not less admirable was the pastoral zeal of John of 
Peckham, a Franciscan friar, who was raised to the see of 
Canterbury in 1279 by Pope Nicholas III. He was a man 
of singular humility, and kept to the last his simple friar** 
WajB I liking, when he said Maesi to light the candles with 
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his own band, and to discharge all the lowliest offices in 
the house of God. The thing he had most at heart was the 
religious instruction of the poor; and he charged his parish 
priests often to explain to their flocks the chief articles of 
the faith, the Ten Commandments, the seven Sacraments, 
the seven deadly sins, and the love of God and our neighbour. 
Kor was secular education by any means n^lected in 
those days. Some of our younger readers might be puzzled 
to bear a part in those public disputatious which Pitz-Ste- 
phen tells us were common even in the reign of Henry II. 
** On holidays," he says, "the London schoolboys assemble 
in the churches, and engage in logical disputations. Even 
the younger boys engage against each other in verse about 
the principles of grammar and the preterites and supines 
of verbs." In the 13th century there was a positive rage for 
learning; and teachers were dispersed, as another writer 
expresses it, "through every city, castle, and village of the 
kingdom." Let us glance for a moment into a little cell at 
Oxford, where, in the midst of barons' wars and Scottish 
conquests, a poor scholar in his patched Franciscan habit 
wjis spending a lifetime in quiet patient labours which were 
to make his name immortal. There was not a learned lan- 
guage which he had not mastered, not a science which he 
nad not sounded to its depth. Strange things he had to tell 
of, discovered in his forty years of study, — of glasses which 
would bring the most distant objects within eye-shot, and 
of a marvellous powder which was to blow whole ranks of 
mailed horsemen into the air ; of ships that were to move 
without sails, and carriages without wheels ; and of other 
marvels so wild and impossible that wise men shrugged their 
ihoulders in pity at the poor friar whose learning had turned 
bis brain, and others not quite so wise declared him to be 
aothing else but a most potent wizard. Yet years rolled on ; 
gunpowder, and the telescope, and the steam-engine were 
all brought into use, and the learned dreams of Friar Bacon 
became realities.* 

DittinguUhed ConUmporary Sovereigns. — King» of France: Philip the 
Hardy, 1270; Philip the Fair, 1285. Emperor of Germany: Rodolph of 
Hapsburg, 1273. Popee: Gregory X., 1271; Nicholas III., 1277; St. Peter 
Celestine and Boniface VIIL, 1294; Blessed Benedict XI., 1803. 

* Besides the discoveries above enumerated, Roger Bacoo pointed 
mil the errors in the Calendar, and corrected them precisely in tht 
manner adopted three centuries later by Pope Gregory XIII. He aU« 
invented magic lanterns. 
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1307-1327. 

The young prince, of whose birth in the Eagle Tower of 
Caernarvon we have ah-ead^ spoken, inherited none of his 
father's great qusdities. Efe was foolish, and fond of low 
society and of pleasures by no means suited to his royal 
birth. A young companion named Piers Gaveston, with 
whom he had been brought up, had so entirely gained his 
heart, and had led him into so many silly excesses, that the 
king, about three months before his death, had banished 
him from the kingdom, and charged the prince on his oath 
never to recall him. But Edward's first act on finding him- 
self his own master was to send for Gaveston, and load him 
with favours. His father, who had never forgotten the 
Holy Land, had left thirty thousand marks for the support 
of a hundmi and forty knights in Palestine ; this money 
was now given to Gaveston, who received the title of Earl 
of Cornwall, hitherto borne only by princes of the royal 
blood. 

All this was exceedingly distasteful to the English nobles, 
and not less so to the young French princess, Isabel the 
Fair, whose marriage with Edward was celebrated the year 
following his accession. The little queen was but thii'teeu 
years of age, and beheld with no small indignation the very 
jewels which she had brought from France bestowed upon 
the favourite. To add to other more weighty grounds of 
complaint, Gaveston never spared his enemies ; and his witty 
speeches, and the sarcastic nicknames he gave the jealous 
nobles, won him their most deadly hate. At last they ob- 
tained his banishment to Ireland ; but the king soon recalled 
him ; then they rose in open rebellion, marched against the 
king and his favourite, and seizing the latter, after a mock 
trial beheaded him on a spot near Warwick, which still bears 
the name of Gaveshead. The king gave way to the most 
passionate grief, but soon more important affairs claimed 
tiis attention. 

The Scots had taken advantage of the late king's deatn, 
and under the weak rule of his successor prepared to throw 
off the En^rlish yoke. Th^ three herpic chi^fe— i^ruoe^ 
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Douglaa, and Randolph — ^performed feats of the most daring 
valour, and one by one the strong castles garrisoned by the 
English fell into their hands. At last the long saw himself 
in danger of losing the dominions which it had cost his 
fibther thirteen years of incessant warfEire to acquire. He 
hastily assembled an army, therefore, and marched into 
Scotland, hoping to be in tiiae to relieve the strong castle 
of Stirling, which was well-nigh reduced to extremi^. His 
vemy encountered that of Bruce at Bannockbum. On the 
daybreak of the 29th of June 1314, the Scottish leaders as- 
sembled on a little eminence, where the Abbot of Inchaf- 
fray oflFered the Holy Sacrifice and afterwards harangued 
the troops. There was no need to remind them of the sanc- 
tity of tne cause for which they fought, every Scot knew 
well enough that the freedom of his country was in the 
balance of that day's combat. They answered with a tre- 
mendous shout, and followed the abbot as, marching bare- 
foot and holding a crucifix above his head, he led them 
to the field of battle. When they had formed into their 
ranks, they all knelt in prayer. Some of the English who 
beheld this movement did not understand its meaning. 
" See," they exclaimed, " the Scots are kneeling : they b^ 
for mercy !" "Do not deceive yourselves," said Ingelram 
de XJmfraville, " they do indeed beg for mercy, but it is from 
God, and not from men." The battle did not last long, 
and it terminated in such a defeat as the English arms had 
never before sustained. Edward himself was forced to fly 
from the field, leaving all his treasure and baggage in the 
hands of the victors. Bruce, who had already been crowned 
king of Scotland, was not slow in following up his victory, 
and the EugHsh were ere long fairly driven out of the land. 

Edward consoled himself for his losses by the choice of 
a new favourite. This was Hugh de Spencer, a young man 
whose popularity with the king made him quite as unwel- 
come to the barons as Gaveston had been. Another rebel- 
lion was the consequence, followed by the banishment of 
De Spencer and his father ; but the Earl of Lancaster, who 
acted as leader of the popular party, having been detected 
in treasonable intercourse with the Scots, was tried and 
executed ; and the king, being for a time triumphant, im« 
mediately recalled his banished friends. 

In 1325, disputes having broken out with France, Queen 
Isabella proposed to visit the court of her brother, Charles 
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le Bel, to bring about a reconciliation. Her real modYca 
were, however, widely different. She had been deeply en- 
gaged in every plot raised against the king, and had fixed 
Eer guilty affections on Roger Mortimer, one of the barons 
banished for his share in the late rebellion. Mortimer had 
taken refuge at the French court, and there the queen now 

i'oined him. By her artful representations she won over her 
brother to join in her designs against the crown of her un- 
fortunate husband, for whom she had conceived the most 
violent hatred. Her first step was to gain possession of the 
person of her eldest son Edward, a boy of twelve years of 
age, who was despatched to Paris at her representation, to 
do homage to the French king for the province of Guieuue. 
Then she devised new pretexts for delajdng her return, and 
employed the time thus gained in poisoning the young 
prince's mind against his £ther, and gathering around her 
all the banished English lords. 

Meanwhile King Edward became alarmed, and again 
and again wrote ordering her to return to England with the 
prince, and that without delay. She did indeed return, but 
at the head of an armed force, composed chiefiy of French 
and Flemish knights, whom she had won over to espouse 
her cause, and accompanied by her son and her infamous ac« 
complice Mortimer. All who hated the De Spencers flocked 
to her standard; and the king had to take refuge in the 
strong castle of Bristol. The elder De Spencer was taken 
^nd beheaded ; Edward and his younger favourite attempted 
to escape to Wales, but the boat in which they had em- 
bai'ked was overtaken. Edward was conveyed a prisoner to 
Kenilworth; and his companion, being carried to the queen 
at Hereford, was most barbarously put to death, — some even 
add that Isabella herself was present at his execution. 

In company with Mortimer, she now proceeded to Lon- 
don, and caused the young prince to be declared king ; but 
the noble bojr refused to accept the title without the con- 
sent of his Kither, and it became necessary, therefore, to 
extort fix)m the unfortunate monarch a formal resignation 
of his crown. Articles of accusation were accordingly framed 
against him, in which, besides the charges of misgovemment 
and oppression, other complaints were made of his unkingly 
character. He is declared to have indulged in unseemly 
amusements, such as proceeding up the Thames in a fagot- 
barge, and buying vegetables from the gardeners on the 
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rivcr-bank to make his soup, and other similar frolics. He 
is also said to have played at " chuck farthing ;" and the 
gossiping records of his household expenses t^ us of hi» 
rewarding a certain courtier for dancing on the table before 
him and *' making him laugh ezcessivelj," and of hie 
paying a sum of money to another of his attendants who 
amus^ him by often tumbling off his horse,— eviden es, no 
doubt, of a foolish and frivolous disposition, which wmv 
now magnified into grievous misdemeanors. 

In the January of 1327, the commissicmers appointed by 
the queen, who was rapidly earning for herself the title of 
** the she- wolf of France," waited on Edward at Kenilworth 
Castle to renounce their allegiance, and to receive from him 
his formal abdication. No sooner was the ceremony ovef 
thjin the unhappy monarch swooned away, — "a heavy and 
piteous sight," says the historian De la Moor; but recover- 
ing himself, he thanked them for choosing his son to be 
their king, and expressed his joy that the young prince 
** w<as so gracious in their sight." 

It has been often said that for a deposed prince there is 
but one step from the prison to the grave. Whilst the cere- 
mony of the young kings coronation was being conducted 
with the utmost splendour, and Isabella was holding high 
ft38tival with her Flemish knights and taking care to secure 
io herself an enormous dowry, Edward of Caernarvon was 
tjikcu from the custody of his royal cousin Henry of Lan- 
ujistcr, and conveyed to Berkeley Castle under the charge of 
two brutal men. Sir John Maltravers and Sir John Gurney, 
creatures of the queen, and ready to execute any enormity 
she might command. There was no insult they did not 
lieap on their poor prisoner ; they crowned him with hay in 
mockery, depnved him of his natural sleep, and forced him 
to shave in the open fields, and to make use of some dirty 
water for the purpose which they brought from a ditch in 
an old helmet. The king could not suppress his emotion at 
their cruelty : " In spite of you, I shall yet be shaved with 
warm water," he said, as he pointed to the tears which chased 
each other down his cheeks. One would have thought that, 
til us despised and degraded, he might safely have been suf- 
fered to live ; but the miserable queen well knew that the 
sympathies of the generous people would soon be roused by 
t-hu misfortunes of her victim. More than this, the friars 
had pviiry wltcr^ boMly tfiken the part of their dethroned 
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•overcigu ; and the friars just then had the villages of Eng- 
land at their command. Edward's death, therefore, was re- 
solved on ; and orders were despatched to Berkeley Castle 
which the ruffians who had the charge of the royal prisoner 
were not long in executing. On the night of the 22d Sep- 
tember 1327, the hoiTible shrieks that issued from the cham- 
ber where the king was confined were heard even beyond 
the castle- walls ; and many a one, as he was roused from 
slumber by the dreadful sounds, prayed to God for the soul 
which was that night departing to God in such frightful 
torments. The next day the king was declared to have died 
suddenly, and the public were invited to come and behold 
his remains as they lay in state. No marks of violence were 
visible externally ; the shocking distortion of the features 
betrayed, indeed, the agonising manner of his death ; but 
none dared examine further, and the body was privately 
buried the next day in the abbey church of Gloucester. 



Distinguished Coniempnrary Sovereigns. — ^Jf ing oj Scotland : Robert Bruce, 
1306. Kings of France: Philip le Bel, 1316; Charles le Bel, 1322. Popes: 
Clement v., 1305; John XXII., 1316. Emperor of Germany: Louis of Bava- 
ria. 1314. 

Events of Importance. -^TYie first statute of Mortmain passed in 1275, to 
prevent landa or revenues being left by 'will to religious bodies. The first 
Jubilee^ ox holy year, celebrated at Rome in 1300, under Pope Boniface VIII. 
The order of Knights Templars abolished by Clement V., 1307. The mariner's 
compass invented about the year 1302. The festival of Corpus Christ! instl 
tuted by Pope Urban IV., 1264. St. Simon Stock, Carmelite, 1265. 

Eminent Men. — St. Thomas of Hereford; died 1281. Robert Burnel, chan- 
cellor of the kingdom under Edward I., and one of his greatest ministers of 
itiite; died 1292. Cardinal Robert Kilwarby, a Dominican friar; died 1278: 
John of Peckham, a Franciscan friar; died 1292: and Robert Winchelsey 
died 13 13: — all Archbishops of Canterbury. Matthew Paris, a Benedictint 
monk and historian, 1269. 



^APTES XIII. Edward III. aitd the Black Prince. 

1327-1377. 

Isabella and Mortimer now ruled the kingdom at their 
will, and in one year committed more crimes than had been 
charged against their unfortunate victim Edward II. during 
the whole of his reign. The murder of the Earl of Kent, uncle 
to the young king, for a pretended crime of high treason, 
as well as the insolence of Mortimer, who affected even royal 
«ate, roused the hatred of all men against the queen and 
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hor accomplice in guilt. At last Edward himBelf opened Lis 
%yea to ids mother's real character, and in 1330 resolved on 
freeing himself from the subjection in which he had hitherto 
been kept, and assuming the power as well as the title of 
king. He therefore chose his opportunity ; and one night;, 
having forced his way by an underground passage into the 
Castle of Nottingham, where Isabella and Mortimer were 
then residing, he caused the latter to be seized and taken 
to London, where he was shortly after tried and executed. 
The queen was, at the Pope's entreaties, spared the disgrace 
of a public trial; but was kept in honourable imprisonment 
at Castle-Rising in Norfolk, where she spent the remaining 
twenty-seven years of her life. 

Edward was at this time about eighteen years of ugc 
In person he was singularly handsome ; he was exactly six 
feet high, of grand and noble bearing ; his face was long 
and majestic, and his eyes sparkled with the fire of a bril- 
liant genius and a high undaunted wilL ' He had received a 
learned education from his tutor Richard of Bur^, Bishop 
of Durham ; was well versed in law, history, and divmity, and 
spoke with ease and fluency Latin, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and English. He was already married to his excellent 
queen Philippa of Hainault ; and the birth of his eldest son 
(afterwards so famous under the name of the Black Prince, 
from the colour of his armour) had taken place about four 
months before the event of which we have just spoken. 
His ardent temper and glowing imagination were steeped in 
the spirit of romantic chivalry. The circumstances under 
which he had hitherto been placed had prevented the dis- 
play of his great natural powers ; but now he was his own 
master, and the English soon felt that the sceptre was in 
the grasp of one who could wield it with a right royal baud. 
A war with Scotland, in which the English archers gained 
the day at Halidon Hill, was followed by hostilities with 
France. Charles IV., king of that country, having died in 
1328 without heirs, two chdmants appeared for the vacant 
crown : one was Philip of Valois, grandson to King Philip 
III., the other was Edward himself. On his mother's side 
he was grandson to King Philip IV., and undoubtedly nearer 
in blood ; but the laws of France excluding females from 
the succession, Edward's claims were declared groundless, 

?^4,.^*l^iP ^^ Valois ascended tho thi'one with the title ol 
Phihp VL 
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But Edward was by no means satisfied with this decision 
the parliament urged him to pursue his rights, and the wai 
was commenced in the summer of 1338; the great naval 
victory of Sluys being, however, the only success gained by 
the English for some years. At last the third campaign found 
Edward in full retreat towards Ponthieu, hotly pursued by 
the "French king at the head of an army ten times as numer- 
ous as his own, with the sea in his rear and beside him the 
deep and rapid waters of the Somme. The bridges were all 
cut down ; but, plunging into the stream in the name of God 
and St. George, they crossed the river after a fierce combat . 
with 12,000 of the enemy, and taking up their position on 
a little eminence just beyond the vilkge of Crecy, awaited 
the arrival of the French. It was the morning of the 26th 
of July : the king had spent many hours of the night in 
prayer, and at daybreak he and most of his followers had 
confessed, heard Mass, and communicated. He then mar- 
shalled his troops, and rode through the ranks, encouraging 
them with a few brief and stirring words ; after which each 
man lay down on the ground with his weapons beside him 
and waited the moment of attack. It was Saturday, a day 
consecrated by Catholic devotion to the ever-blessed Mother 
of God, whom the English soldiers invoked to their aid, and 
in whose honour, one writer tells us, they that day went 
into battle festing. It was not long before the French ap- 
peared in sight ; and as their confused masses came on in 
some disorder, and the word rang through the ranks, "Halt, 
banners, in the name of God and St. Denis,*' the Englioh 
rose to their feet, and stood ready to receive them — ten thou- 
sand men matched in battle against a mighty host a hun« 
dred thousand strong.* A terrible storm had raged during 
the early part of the day ; but about five in the afternoon 
the sun broke out in full splendour, and the Genoese archers, 
who stood in the foremost rank of the French army, advanced 
leaping and shouting ; and having come within range of the 
English, they shot fiercely with their cross-bows. Their 
volley was received in profound silence ; and then the Eng- 
lish bowmen stepped forth one pace, and let fly their arrows 
in return. Thick as snow-flakes they fell among the ranks 
of the Genoese, who fell into disorder, and casting away 
their cross-bows, turned and fled. In vain did the French 
men-at-arms dash in among them, calling them cowards, 
♦ FroJssart. 
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vtriking, and even slaying numbers of them in their rage : 
they could not rally ; and still wherever the press was thickest 
fell those terrible English arrows, piercing through corselet 
and headpiece, and bringing horses and riders to the dust. 
The first division of the English army was that day led on 
by the young Prince of Wales, then in his sixteenth year, 
Edward himself being in command of the reserve. As the 
battle became general^ and the conflict waged fierce and 
desperate, a messenger was despatched to the king, who was 
stationed by a windmill at a little distance, praying him to 
despatch succour to his son, who was closelv surrounded by 
the Frenck '^Is my son dead or wounded!" asked the 
king. ** Neither, sire," answered the knight ; **but he is 
hardly matched, and greatly needs your aid." " Go back, 
then," replied Edward, " and tell those who are with him 
that they send not aeain for aid so long as my son is alive ; 
and bid them suffer him to win his spurs ; for, please God, 
the honour of this day shall be his." These words encour- 
aged the prince and his companions to fresh feats of valour, 
and again and again they drove back the charges of their ene- 
mies with immense slaughter. Charles of Luxembourg, king 
of Bohemia, fought that day in the ranks of the French. 
He was almost stone-blind ; but he besought those around 
him to lead him into the thick of the fight, that he might 
strike one stroke with his sword. Two of his knights, there- 
fore, fastened their horses' bridles to his, and in this man- 
ner rode in amongst the foe. They all fell together, and 
were found next day side by side, with their horses tied 
together. Three feathers, plucked from the eagle's plume 
which waved on the royal helmet, were brought to the young 
prince ; and being chosen by him for his crest, have ever 
since been known by the name of " the Prince of Wales's 
feathers." 

At last, when the French had lost their bravest leaders, 
and darkness was fast closing in, a few of King Philip's 
knights rode up to him, and telling him that all was lost, 
took his bridle in their hands and forced him to quit the 
field. That night the castellan of La Broyes was roused by 
a fierce knocking at the castle-gate ; he hastened to the 
walls and challenged the untimely visitors. " Open quickly," 
was the reply ; '* it is the fortune of France." So the gates 
were opened and the bridge let down; and six knights, with 
battered arms and jaded horses, rode into the courtyard : 
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it was Philip of Valois flying with five attendants from the 
field of Crecy, where in the morning he had led on a hun* 
dred thousand men, as it seemed, to certain victory. As 
soon as the battle was over, King Edward set out to meet 
his son. Clasping him in his arms, " Fair son," he said, 
*' you have this day done well and nobly j you are worthy 
of me and of England." The next day they rode over the 
ground, and received from the heralds the lists of those who 
had fallen. Thirty thousand Frenchmen, including eleven 
princes and twelve hundred knights, lay dead upon that 
bloody field ; whilst no fewer than eighty banners were among 
the trophies of the victory. Three days' truce was pro- 
claimed, to allow the French to bury the dead ; and when the 
solemn requiem was sung in the cemetery of Montenay, Ed- 
ward and his son assisted at the ceremony clad in funeral 
habits. 

Whilst the news of this great success was spreading 
through England, and the bells of every village-steeple were 
ringing merry peals in thanksgiving for the victory, the 
French king was urging his Scottish allies to invade the 
northern provinces of their mutual foe, and so, as he trusted, 
to make a diversion in his favour. King David Bruce lent 
a willing ear to these proposals ; and the October of the same 
year saw him at the head of forty thousand men pillaging 
and laying waste the bishopric of Durham. No doubt he 
reckoned on meeting with small resistance at a time when 
all the chivalry of England was encamped before the walls 
of Calais ; but the hardy north-countrymen were not men 
to brook invasion ; and Queen Philippa, who acted as regent 
of the kingdom in her husband's absence, was resolved to 
defend her trust ; and, says Froissart, " to show that she 
was in earnest" in this resolve, she hastened to the north, 
gathered together an army of about twelve thousand men 
of all ranks and conditions ; and to King David's contemp- 
tuous challenge, that *'if her men were willing to come 
forth, he would give them battle," returned answer that 
** she accepted his offer, and that her men would gladly risk 
their lives for the realm of their lord the king, " Her little 
army was mustered in the park at Bishop's Auckland, near 
Durham, where she slept on the night of the 17 th of October. 
That same night the prior of Durham beheld in a vision the 
holy patron of the city, St. Cuthbert ; who bade him take tlie 
corporal-cloth with which he had been wont to cover the 
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Bacrcd chalice, and which was preserved in the cathedral 
as a precious relic, and fasten it banner-wise on the point 
of a spear, and the next morning go with it to a spot called 
the Red Hills, on the west side of the city, and abide tha?e 
until the end of the battle. When the morning broke, the 
prior made known the vision he had seen, and hastened to 
obey the saint's injunctions. The banner was carried to the 
Red Hills ; and there, during the whole of that eventful day, 
ho and his monks remained prostrate in prayer, holding 
aloft the sacred relic. Meanwhile Queen Philippa, mounted 
on a white charger, rode through the ranks of her troops, 
and bade them that day do manfully for the love of (lod and 
their country. The fire of chivalry burnt as brightly in the 
breasts of those stalwart countrymen as it did beneath the 
knightly hauberks of the victors of Crecy, and they an- 
swered her with shouts of applause : then she recommended 
them to the keeping of Gk)d and St. George, and went back 
to Durham to spend the hours of suspense in prayer. There 
was no commander-in-chief to the English army ; Lord Ralph 
Neville, the Archbishop of York, and Lord Henry Percy were 
the chief leaders : and if the Archbishop's presence on such- 
a field amaze our readers, their astonishment will increase on 
learning that a very large proportion of Queen PhiUppa's 
troops consisted of the northern clergy. The conflict was in 
defence of hearth and altar ; and in such a cause, and at a 
moment when the country was drained of all her fighting 
men, it was not deemed unfitting for even priest and Bishop 
to appear upon the field of battle. We will not weary our 
readers with the details of the conflict. The Scottish cav- 
alry got entangled among the hedges, and were shot down by 
the English archers ; the king himself was taken prisoner 
after a fierce resistance, and his followers, losing heart, 
broke their ranks, and retreated to the Scottish border. Tw« 
memorials long remained in England of this celebrated 
battle : the first was a noble cross of carved stone, which 
Lord Ralph Neville set up on the field of victory, whence it 
has derived its name of *' the battle of Neville's Cross ;" the 
other was "a goodly and sumptuous banner," whicL the 
prior of Durham caused to be made, and in the midst of 
which was fixed St. Cuthbert's corporal-cloth, " to the in- 
tent," says the Durham historian, ** that it might in future 
bo carried to battle as occasion should serve ; and never was 
it carried and shown on any field but^ by the special grace 
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of God Almighty and the mediation of St. Cuthbert, it 
brought home victory."* 

The battle of Neville's Cross was fought on the 17 th of 
October 1346 ; on the 29th of the same month, Queen Phi- 
lippa joined her royal husband before the gates of Oalais. 
For months the garrison had held out under theii brave 
governor John de Vienne ; nor did they yield till, as the^ 
wrote to King Philip, they had eaten their horses and their 
dogs, and nothing remained but to eat one another or sur- 
render. Edward was so enraged by their long resistance, 
that his first resolve was to put the whole garrison to death. 
The brave Flemish knight Sir Walter Manny turned hira 
from his savage purpose; yet the terms granted to the noble 
fellows were hard enough. All were to be given their lives 
except six of the principal citizens, who were to present 
themselves to the king bareheaded and barefooted, to deliver 
to him the keys of the city-gates, and then to suffer death. 
The bell was rung, and the garrison and inhabitants ga- 
thered together, whilst Vienne briefly declared to them the 
proposed conditions. There was a burst of grief; and then 
±Juoiace de St. Pierre, the wealthiest citizen of Calais, stood 
up and offered himself as one of the victims. " If I die to 
save my fellow-townsmen/* he said, *' I shall, I trust, find 
grace before God's tribunal : I name myself, therefore, first 
of the six." Five others instantly followed his example ; 
and amid the tears and blessings of their countrymen 
they left the city, and presented themselves before the 
pavilion of the English king. 

Edward, who had suffered much both by sea and land 
from the men of Calais, and owed them small kindness, 
ordered their heads to be immediately struck off. Sir Wal- 
ter Manny again interposed : "Noble king," he said, "for 
God's sake do not a thing which will blemish your renown : 
it would be great cruelty to put to death these honestmen." 
But Edward only turned away from him as though he heard 
him not. " They shall die," he muttered ; " for they have 
slain many of my men." Then the queen, who had wit- 
nessed the whole scene, came and knelt down before her 

* This banner, after the dissolution of the abbey, fell into the 
hands of Whittinghara, the Protestant Dean of Durham, *' whose 
wife Katherine," says the same historian, "did most injuriously 
bum the same in her ftrej to the open contempt and disgrace of all 
ancient and goodly reliques,'* 
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nusband, and said, wlulst her voice was broken with her 
tears, '* Qentle sir, since, at the peril of my life, I passed the 
sea to come hither I have askea you no fevour ; but now, 
for the love of the ever-blessed Son of the Virgin Mary, and 
for the love of me, your true wife, I pray you take pitv on 
these six bui^esses.*' Edward could rdPuse her uothmg : 
** Ah, dame," he said, '* I would you had been any where 
but here : but I cannot deny you ; therefore take your pri- 
soners, and do with them what vou will." Her will was to 
show i^em every kindness that lay in her power ; and bring- 
inff them with her to her tout, she ordered the halters to be 
ti£en from their necks, and new clothes to be given them ; 
and after they had dined at their leisure, she gave each a 
purse of money, and sent them back free and unharmed to 
Calais. There are some reasons for believing that Edward's 
severity on this occasion was feigned, and that he had no 
real intention of sacrificing the citizens of Calais, but only 
sought to display the completeness of his power over them. 
In general, he did full honour to those wno offered him a 
brave resistance. When the French attempted to surprise 
and retake the city, the king chose in a chivalric whim 
to fight as a simple knight under the banner of Sir Walt^ 
Manny. In this character he maintained a single combat 
with the French knight Eustace de Ribeaumont, who twice 
brought him to the ground by a blow on his helmet, but 
was at last overpowered and taien prisoner by his royal an- 
tagonist. When the fight was over, and the French fidrly 
driven out of the town, Edward invited his prisoners to sup 
with him. Whilst he and the Black Prince waited on their 
guests; and when supper was done, he rose, and taking 
from his head a rich chaplet of pearls, he placed it on tl»» 
brows of Sir Eustace. " Sir knight," he said, "the priase 
of valour is this day yours : wear my chaplet for my sake ; 
and wherever you go, tell the ladies that it was given by 
tne king of England to the bravest of knights.'' He then 
released him without ransom. 

The hero of Crecy was not less successful by sea than he 
was by land. The August of 1350 saw him cruising with 
fifty sail in the Straits of Dover, resolved to punish the in 
Bolcnoe of certain Spanish pirates who had plundered some 
English ships. Seated on the forecastle of his vessel, dressed 
in a suit of black velvet, the English monarch entertained 
himself with his minstrels tiU the Spaniards hove in sight* 
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A desperate sea-fight followed, in which the two Edwards 
narrowly escaped drowning ; but which ended by their enter- 
ing the port of Winchelsea in triumph, bringing with them 
fourteen of the captured Spanish vessels. 

In 1348 England was visited by the terrible pestilence 
of the black death, which spread over every country from 
China to the Atlantic, and is said to have swept away one 
third part of the human race. For six years after the taking 
of Calais a truce was kept between France and England, 
mainly through the exertions of the Sovereign Pontiff, whose 
efforts to put an end to these miserable wars had from the 
first been most unwearied. The terms offered by Edward 
were not unreasonable, but the pride of the French rejected 
them; and in 1355 hostilities recommenced. The young 

Erince was despatched to France to begin a fresh campaign ; 
ut before he did so, he visited all the holy sanctuaries in 
England* to invoke a blessing on his arms. Philip of Va- 
lois was now dead ; and his son John, who had succeeded 
him on the throne, burnt with the desire of driving the Eng- 
lish utterly out of his dominions. At the head of an im- 
mense force, he surprised the prince at a little village about 
eight miles from Poitiers. The English numbered no more 
tlian 8000 men ; the French forces at the lowest computa- 
tion exceeded 60,000. " There," says Froissart, "you might 
have seen plenty of tine armour, with banners and pennons 
waving in the wind ; for the flower of France was there, 
and none durst have stayed at home without he would have 
been shamed for ever." 

The exclamation of the Black Prince at the moment 
when he perceived the approach of the enemy shows that 
he knew the greatness of his danger. ** God help us," he 
said ; " it remains only that we fight bravely. " Nevertheless 
his men, though few in number, were strongly posted on 
ground covert with hedges and vineyards, which could 
only be reached through a long nan*ow lane capable of be- 
ing well defended. Whilst the French were arranging their 

• Among Her " holy places" England could boast of the shrines of 
seven saints^ whose holy bodies were preserved incorrupt. These 
were, St. Elphege at Canterbury ; St. Edward the ConfesEor at West- 
minster ; St. Edmund at Bury ; SS. Etheldreda and Withburga at Ely ; 
St. Waltheof at Melrose ; and the great St. Cuthbert at Durham. The 
pilgrimage to " the seven nncormpt" was a fiavourite devotion among 
liia £xi;{liiih. 

H 
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plan of attack, the Cardinal Perigord arrived on the field, 
— sent by the Pope to make peace between the two armies, 
aTid, if possible, to prevent the shedding of blood ; and spent 
the whole day riding between the camps carrying proposals 
for a truce. The prince vras ready to accept any reason- 
able terms, "saving his own and his people's honour ;" but 
King John, who never doubted of victory, spumed the very 
idea of making terms with an enemy whom he looked on as 
completely in his power. In vain did the Cardinal kneel at 
his feet, and conjure him ** in the narrve of Ood and humility^^^ 
to listen to reason ; the utmost he could obtain was, that 
the battle should be deferred till the morrow. When the 
morrow came, and the prelate renewed his generous efforts, 
he was roughly told to bring no more words of peace ; but to 
depart, and that quickly, if he loved his life. " God help 
the light," said the prince when he received the Cardinal's 
message : " for you, gentlemen, I require you this day to do 
your devoir ; and, if it please God and St. George, you shall 
this day see me a good knight." 

The French cavalry now entered the lane and began the 
attack ; but the archers, who lined the hedges on either side, 
poured in their arrows on the dense column of horsemen, 
who were speedily thrown into disorder. The hinder ranks 
pressed hard on those in front and increased the confusion, 
and soon those who could escape from the murderous volley 
of English arrows fell back in retreat. The second division 
also wavered ; and the brave old knight Sir John Chandoa, 
who acted through the day as the faithful guardian of the 
young prince, saw that one decisive stroke was all that was 
needed to gain the day. "Sir," he said, "let us mount 
and charge the French king, for with him lieth the battle.*' 
" It shall be so," replied Edward ; then, turning to his fol- 
lowers, he gave the word, "Advance, banner, in the name 
of God and St. Geoi^e !" and leaping into their saddles, the 
English galloped into the thick of the combat. The Con- 
stable of France, at the head of a chosen body of men-atT 
arms, met them on their way, and a sharp conflict ensued, 
whilst the cries of " Montjoy St. Benis !" and " St. George 
for Guienne !'* rang through the air. King John himself 
fought with conspicuous bravery : by his side was his young- 
est son Philip, a little hero of sixteen, who kept his eyet 
fixed on his fftther, cryhig from time to time, "Father, 
• Frolasurt. 
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^ard yourself to the right, guard yourself to the left." 
John was struck to the ground, and narrowly escaped being 
slain ; but at last yielded himself a prisoner, and together 
with his son was borne to the English camp. His capture 
completed the rout of his followers. The battle had begun 
in the morning, and at noon the English were masters of 
the field, and of a host of prisoners who literally doubled the 
number of their captors. That day for ever established the 
fame of the Black Prince; yet its glory to him consisted less 
in his astonishing victory and his heroic deeds of arms than 
in the generosity and moderation he displayed in the hour 
of success. He entertained his prisoners at supper, himself 
waited on them as they sat at table, and consoled them in 
their misfortunes with the most generous courtesy ; assuring 
the king that he had at least won the renown of prowess, 
for that all would yield to him the prize and chaplet of the 
day's combat. 

The victory of Poitiers was followed by a two -years 
truce, which enabled the prince to return to England, 
bringing the captive monarcn with him. He entered Lon- 
don in. triumph : that city exhibited a ^ectacle of magnifi- 
cence such as Rome herself had rarely witnessed ; and in the 
midst of all the chivalric display of banners and armour, 
and streets hung with tapestry, was seen John of France, 
superbly mounted on a cream-coloured charger ; whilst the 
prince, as though he would jdeld to his captive the honours 
of the day, rode by his side on a little pony, with nothing 
in his dress or accoutrements to distinguisn him from the 
simplest of his knights. King Edward received them at 
Westminster Hall ; and coming down from his throne, em- 
braced the unfortunate monarcn, and led him to a splendid 
bouquet. The Castle of Windsor was assigned for his resi- 
dence, where, early in the following year, was held the most 
magnificent chivalric festival which history records, — ^to in- 
augurate the foundation of the new order of knighthood 
instituted by the king under the title of the " Order of the 
Gfarter," — John and David, the two captive kings, tilting 
together in the lists. 

The negotiation for peace which followed the battle of 
Poitiers having feiiled, King Edward crossed over to France 
in the October of 1369 to begin a fresh campaign. Again 
and again had the papal legates interfered, and striven to 
put an end to this norrible war ; again and again had the 
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iher of Christendom, with his own hand, written letters 
the English king, codling on him to forbear from "the 
slaughter of souls redeemed by the Blood of Christ,** and 
bewailing "the groans of the poor, of little ones, of orphans, 
and of widows," the destruction of churches, and the pro- 
fanation of holy places ;* Edward's success had made him re- 
lentless, and he would be content with nothing short of the 
sovereignty of France, But before the gates of Paris famine 
and tempest combined to overcome his pride, and forced 
him to commence a retreat, during which his superb army 
was thinned by want and disease. They had reached Char- 
tres, when a storm broke over their heads, so awful and 
terrific, that it is said thousands were that night struck 
dead by the lightning and the enormous hailstones. In the 
midst of the raging wind and the incessant glare of the 
lightning Edward's heart smote him with remorse. Spring- 
ing from his saddle, and stretching out his arms towards the 
cathedral of Chartres, he vowed to God and our Lady to 
consent to any terms of peace which should be consistent 
with his honour ; and he kept his word. In the May fol- 
lowing, ** the great peace," as it was called, was signed at 
Bretigni, and aftei-wards solemnly confirmed at Calais. The 
two kings together knelt before the altar, and placing one 
hand on the paten (whereon was the consecrated Host) and 
the other on the Book of the Gospels, swore to observe the 
articles of the treaty. King John was now released, his 
three sons remaining as hostages for the payment of his 
ransom ; but a delay occurring on the part of the French 
in the fulfilment of these articles, and one of the hostageg 
having violated his word and returned to Paris, he deemed 
himself called upon to go back to England ; and to the re- 
monstrance of his council returned the memorable answer, 
that " if honour were banished from every other spot on 
earth, it should find a refuge in the breasts of pnnces." 
Edward received him with respect and aflfection ; but a few 
weeks after his arrival in London he expired, on the 8 th of 
April 1364. 

• Whilst France and England were using their arms against one 
another, the Turks were maMng rapid advances into Europe ; the dan* 
ger was repeatedly pointed out by the Roman pontiffs, who bitterij 
complained, that while torrents of Christ ian blood were being shed in 
a war of selfish ambition, the intidel was suffered to approach the gatet 
of Constautinoplc without oppoMtiosu 
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Whilst the nation was purchasing her military renown 
at the price of 60,000 men left dead on the battle-fields of 
France, the old struggle had been going on at home between 
the royal and the ecclesiastical powers. The Pope had 
hiUierto exercised the right of what was called " provid- 
ing" in certain cases to vacant benefices. This power liad 
been a check against unlawful elections, or the nomination 
of improper subjects by the crown. But there is no doubt 
that many abuses had arisen from its undue exercise, and 
tlie too frequent promotion of foreigners was, in particular, 
viewed with great jealousy by the state. The long wars 
with France had fostered and increased the national pride, 
which now gave utterance to loud complaints against what 
it considered a foreign influence. The Papal provisions 
were^ however, distasteful to the English kings mainly be- 
cause tliey promoted men whose dauntless spirit of inde- 
pendence opposed their own encroachments. They had 
given to the Church a Stephen Langton, a John of Peck- 
ham, and many more, the brave and noble defenders of 
the liberties of the Church and the people. Papal pro- 
visions were therefore intolerable in the eyes of the Anglo- 
Norman kings, and statutes were now passed by which 
they were in future forbidden, and sentence of outlawry 
w^as pronounced against all who should hinder the rights 
of the crown by such provisions, or should sue at Rome 
on matters which were declared to belong to the jurisdic- 
tion of the king's courts. These statutes were known 
as the " Statutes of Provisors and of Praemunire :*' their 
enactments were enlarged in succeeding reigns; and the 
principle of legislation thus introduced was the chief means 
by wnich, two centuries later, the royal supremacy was 
finally established. This national jealousy of Kome ended 
in the Reformation ; it gained its first great victory during 
the reign of the conqueror of Crecy. Yet perhaps we are 
w^rong in saying that the feehng was as yet a national 
one, though eventually it became so ; the English people 
w^ere still deeply and heartily religious, and ftSl (»f all the 
lojal instincts of the faith. What they thought of these 
new statutes was sufficiently sliown during the insurrections 
of the following century, when, in very unmistakable lan- 
guage, the popular voice declared them to be ** most infa- 
mous and wicked ;" and spite of all the pains and penalties 
adjudged by acts of parliament against offenders, papal pro- 
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visions were still made, nor did the Holy See consent to 
give up its rights till the king had solemnljr sworn never to 
interfere in the elections to vacant bishoprics. This oath, 
we need scarcely say, was made only to be broken ; ana 
gradually the bodies of •lectors, deprived of the protection 
of the Popes, were overawed by the royal authority, and 
whilst the form of election was preserved, the real power 
of nomination was held by the crown. 

One of the greatest prelates of England during this reign 
was William of Wykeham, who from a poor charity boy of 
Winchester rose to be the king's favourite minister, and 
was finally made Bishop of his native city and chancellor 
of the realm. Such promotions were in those days by no 
means rare : knighthood and nobility belonged exclusively 
to men of gentle blood, but the dignities of the Church were 
open to aU alike ; and the poorest peasant's son, if he had 
merit and ability, might chance one day to find himself Arch- 
bishop. Of course he had first to be educated ; but every 
abbey and every cathedral had its school for rich and poor, 
where even the poor bondsman was not shut out ; a privi- 
lege regarded most jealously by their haughty masters, who, 
so late as the reign of Richard II., petitioned that " vil- 
leins" (or slaves) might not be suflfered to put their childien 
to school, thereby to advance them in the Church ; and this 
**for the honour of the freemen of the kingdom." Hence 
the close tie of sympathy which existed between the Church 
and the people ; for, notwithstanding state encroachments, 
England was Catholic England still. Morning and evening 
the Angelus bell rang from the towers and steeples of those 
Viauy sanctuaries which the piety of our forefathers had 
dedicated to the Mother of God, and whose number and 
beauty had gained for our country its sweet title of ** the 
Dowry of Mary." Devotion to the ever-blessed Virgin lay 
deep down in the hearts of the English ; you could not pass 
a village-school (for there were village-schools even in those 
days) but you might hear the children learning their fib*st 
lesson in singing over the " Alma Redemptoris" and some 
other of her antiphons ; her image stood in every church 
and every house, beneath th#wayside cross, and at the cor- 
ners of the public streets ; and bold knights like Sir Johu 
Chandos would lay aside their armorial bearings, and ride 
into battle, as he did at Poitiers, with no other emblazon- 
ment on their shields and surcoats than the figure of the 
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Virgin Mother. Not a year passed but saw some fresh in- 
stitution of Catholic piety, raised for the solace of suffering 
in every form. Union workhouses, indeed, had as yet no ex- 
istence ; but in their place every town — ^we had almost said 
eveiT village — ^had its hospital for the poor of Christ, founded 
by the alms of the faithful and administered by holy men. 
It seems like a dream to open the records of those times, and 
read of the abbeys and hospitals, the holy shrines and places 
of pilgrimage, the guilds for the living, the chantries for ike 
dead, the unnumbered inventions of faith and piety which 
England once possessed, in richer abundance, it would almost 
seem, than any other land. 

Heresy as yet was an unknown crime in England ; but 
the time had come when its first fatal seeds were to be sown. 
In 1360, people began to hear something of John Wickliffe, 
of his fierce attacks on the clergy, whewer secular or regu- 
lar, and of the strange and revolutionary doc^ines which 
were spread through the country by his followers, to whom 
the common people gave the name of Lollards.* They heard 
that he denounced Bishops and priests as '* hypocrites and 
Antichrists," because they held benefices ; and yet, strange 
enough, that the preacher did not think it necessary to en- 
force his doctrine by resigniug the revenues of his own rich 
rectory of Lutterworth. He was, however, left to preach and 
wrangle unmolested for seventeen years ; but at last, in 
1377, was summoned before the primate and Courtenay 
Bishop of London to explain his conduct. He appeared in 
court supported by two of the greatest nobles in England, 
whom he had made his friends, namely, John of Qauut, 
Duke of Lancaster, and Percy, Lord-Marshal of England. 
This imposing ^rray was intended to overawe the Bishops, 
and Lancaster went so far as grossly to insult the Bishop of 
London in the open court. Then, as in the days of St. An- 
selm and St. Thomas, the feeling of the people declared it- 
self on the side of the Church. They rose in defence of their 
Bishop, drove the duke back to his palace, tore down his 
arms, and loudly denounced him as a '* traitor. " Courtenav 
at last pacified the enraged multitudes ; whilst Wickli£^ 
was dismissed with no heavier punishment than a rebuke, 
%nd a command to keep silence on the points in dispute. 

King Edward was not so busy with his French wars as 

• Literally" singers ;" a name derived, probably, from tlieir psalm* 
singbig propensiti^. 
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to neglect the other afifairs of his kingdom. His govern- 
ment was strong and vigorous, and he always preserved the 
affection and good-will of his subjects. The condition of 
the feudal bondsmen had been gradually mending during 
the two previous reigns; in that of Edward III. a vast 
number of these bondsmen obtained their freedom, and 
worked as hired labourers instead of slaves. Edward him- 
self freed all the serfs on his ro3ral manors; and the immedi- 
ate effect of this change was to increase what are called the 
industrial classes of the kingdom, and thereby to give an im- 
mense impulse to trade and manufactures. Queen Philippa, 
too, did her best to promote the same end by actively encour- 
aging every kind of useful art : this great queen did not think 
it beneath her to take under her protection the wool-trade 
and the coal-mines of her adopted country. She sent to 
Flanders for a company of weavers, and settled them at 
Norwich, where they introduced many improvements, in 
all of which the queen interested herself in a lively manner. 
Then she obtained from her husband a grant of the Tyne- 
dale coal-mines, which had begun to be worked in Henry 
III.*s time, but were given up, partly from want of enter- 
prise or want of funds, and partly because the citizens of 
London made grievous complaints of the nuisance of tho 
smoke from this new combustiole. But Queen Philippa seems 
to have despised their prejudice, and the London merchants 
soon ceasea to complain of the ** nuisance" which accom- 
panied so profitable a trade. 

The English dominions in France, exterding from the 
Loire to the Pyrenees, were, soon after the Peace of Bre- 
tigni, erected into a principality, which was bestowed on 
the Black Prince, who ruled it under the title of "the 
Prince of Aquitaine." His court at Boiirdeaux was the 
most brilliant in Europe. All the bravest knights of Chris- 
tendom flocked thither to pay their homage to " the flower 
of Christian chivalry." In 1366 he engaged in a war the 
object of which was the restoration to his throne of Bon 
Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile, who had been driven from 
his kingdom by his brother Henry. Pedro was a man stained 
with the blackest crimes ; but the prince, to whose protec- 
tion he had appealed, felt himself bound, according to the 
laws of chivalry, to take up his cause ; and leading a gallant 
army into Spain, he gained the brilliant victory of Nava- 
retta over the united forces of Don Henry and m French 
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ally the celebrated Bertrand de Quesclin, and soon reseated 
Pedro on his throne. But glorious as had been the success 
of his arms, it brought no fruit to the conqueror save an 
exhausted treasury and a ruined constitution. His health 
utterly broke down, and the hero of Poitiers was soon un- 
able so much as to mount his horse. Harassed by debt and 
enfeebled by disease, he was not able to lead his armies uito 
the field when, in 1370, King Charles of France renewed the 
war ; and in • few years England was stripped of almost all 
her conquests. • The prince returned to England, and spent 
the remaining years of his life in retirement. 

A dark shadow seemed to rest on the close of this reign, 
the earlier years of which had been so brilliant and glorious. 
In 1369 the good Queen Philippa died ; " and firmly do I 
believe," says the French chronicler Froissart, who knew 
her well, ** that her spirit was caught up by the holy angels 
and carried to heaven, for she had never done any thing by 
thought or deed to endanger her souL " The king after her 
death sank into a state of dotage ; and his second son, the 
Duke of Lancaster, governed the kingdom in his name. The 
exactions and corruption of his government won him the 
hatred of the nation ; and in 1376 a parliament, long known 
by the name of the Good Parliament, supported by King 
ildward's excellent minister Wykeham, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, and other men of honour and integrity, drove him and 
his friends from power, and set about the task of reforming 
abuses. Spite of disease and suffering, the.Black Prince once 
more appeared in public to give his cordial support to the 
" good parliament.*' This, however, was his last act : in the 
June following he died, being assisted in his last moments 
by Wykeham ; and was laid to rest in the cathedral of Can- 
terbury, where his tomb may still be seen. His death was 
followed by that of the king, who expired abandoned and 
uncared for by the misei-able favourites into whose hand« 
he had given himself since the loss of his excellent queen 
A poor Franciscan friar found him lying on his death-couch 
alone and in his agony. He had no time to administer to 
him the Sacraments of the Church ; but, holding a crucifix 
before his eyes, called on him to prepare to appear before his 

♦ It was in the course of this campaign that the Black Prince 
stained his great name by the massacre of Limoges, when 3000 help- 
less inhabitants were slaughtered without mercy, by his coi^ 
revenge for the city having opened ite gates to ^e frencb. 
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Judge. Edward's failing senses revived; and taking tho 
firiar's hand in his, he pressed the cnieifix to hisiips and ex- 
pired, on tho 21 8t of June 1377. 

He left three sons, — John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaster, 
Edmond Duke of York, and Thomas Duke of Gloucester 5 
but neither of these succeeded him. Richard of Bourdeaux, 
the son of the Black Prince, a boy of eleven years of age, 
had already been acknowledged by the parliament as heir to 
his grand&ther's throne, and was immediately proclaimed 
king with the title of Richard 11. 



Distinguished Contemporary Sovereigns.— Kings of France: Philip VI., 
John II., and Charles V. King of Scotland: David Bruce. Popes: John 
XXII., Clement VI., Innocent vl., and Urban V. Emperor of Germany: 
Louis of Bavaria. 



Chap. XIV. Richard op Bourdeaux. 

1377-1399. 

The last years of the great Edward had been shiouded in so 
much that was melancholy and inglorious, that the acces- 
sion of his grandson was hailed by the people with trans- 
ports of loyal enthusiasm. It was the age of shows and 
pageants, but never had London witness^ such pageants 
as those which welcomed the entrance into his capital of 
Richard of Bourdeaux and his subsequent coronation. He 
was then a beautiful fair-haired boy, just old enough to 
have shown tokens of the warm imagination and passionate 
disposition of the sunny southern land which had given him 
birth, and not too old to take delight in the mimic castles 
which flowed with good Burgundy wine at every street-cor- 
ner, and the little children dressed as angels who blew gold- 
leaf in his £ice and showered paper florins over him, whilst 
the multitudes shouted a noisy welcome to the son of their 
favourite prince. 

The government of the kingdom was meanwhile intrusted 
to Richard's three uncles, and it soon became evident that 
more serious events than city pageants were to mark the 
young king's reign. We have said that vast numbers of 
the bondsmen had obtained their freedom under the late 
kiug; and this most just and beneficial change had some 
effects which at first were any thing but beneficial. Those 
who still remained in bondage grew discontented with theu 
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condition, and those who had gained their freedom did not 
know how to use it. The Lollards too made matters worse 
by the new ideas which they spread among their ignorant 
followers. These worthies, besides teaching most of the 
heresies afterwards revived by the Protestants of the six- 
teenth century, preached in favour of community of goods, 
and declared that every man living in sin might justly be 
deprived of his property. All men were alike descended 
from Adam, and had an equal right to the goods of nature ; — 
this was the grand theory on which they started, and which 
they embodi^ in the well-known couplet, 

" When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?" 

John Ball, a half-crazy Lollard priest, roamed over the 
country preaching these strange doctrines in the church- 

Cls on Sundays, and attracting the country people round 
as they came out of church. It needed but a spark to 
set fire to the train, and this was soon provided by the go- 
vernment. In 1380, a tax called the poll-tax was imposed, 
odious in its very nature, and yet more so by the manner in 
which it was levied. Wat Tyler, an Essex blacksmith, en- 
raged at the brutality of one of the collectors, struck him 
d^d with his hammer ; his neighbours took his part, and 
the commotion spread so rapidly, that before long the whole 
labouring population from Kent to the Humber were in arms. 
Under the leadership of Wat Tyler and a few audacious men, 
some of them apostate priests, they marched to London, and 
encamped on Blackheath, to the number of 100,000 men. 
After committing all kinds of excesses, they at last entered 
the capital, whose streets soon became the scene of mingled 
massacre and plunder. They broke into the Tower, and mur- 
dered the noble old primate Simon of Sudbury. There was 
but one man who preserved his presence of mind, and that 
was the young king himself. He sent word to the insur- 
gents that he would himself meet them and hear their de- 
mands ; and in spite of the prayers of his mother and his 
courtiers, he resolved to keep h53 promise. Stow in his 
chronicles tells us, that before he i-ode out on that memora- 
ble 15th of June, when a beardless boy of sixteen was with 
a few brave words to quell a revolution, he wenjD to West- 
minster Abbey, and prayed long and earnestly before the 
high altar. He then sought out a holy man who lived as 
an anchoret in the abbey-churchy and humbly made liis 
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oonfession ; and thus prepared^ if need be, for death, he 
mounted his horse and, followed bj only sixty attendants, 
rode to Smithfield. Tyler immediately spurred forward to 
meet him, and addressing him with insolent familiarity, laid 
his hand on the king's bridle. Walworth, Mayor of Lon- 
don, who suspected some treachery, immediately drew his 
Bword, and stabbed the rebel chieftain to the heart. A cry 
was raised from the armed multitudes ; but ere they could 
bend their cross-bows Richard galloped up, and fearlc^y ad- 
dressed them. " What are you doing, my men V* he said ; 
** Tyler was but a traitor ; follow me, and I wili be your 
leaaer.'* His boldness succeeded, and without resistance 
they followed him as far as Islington. He then commanded 
them to return to their homes; and though many of his 
nobles and councillors would have taken vengeance on them 
for their excesses, he would not suffer a sin^e man of them 
to be harmed. Nor was this all : when the parliament met 
the king declared his own sentiments to be in £Eivour of th^ 
total abolition of the state of serfdom, or slavery, through- 
out the country. Such a proposal, however, was for too en- 
lightened and generous for the times. Lords and Commons 
were seized with indimiation : ** Rather die all in one day," 
they said ; and the king, against his better feelings, was 
forced to yield. The great English landowners never for- 
gave him this most revolutionary proposal ; ** and from that 
hour," says a French historian, "Richard was a doomed 
man."* The insurrections did not entirely cease till 1382, 
when, on occasion of the king's marriage with Anne of Bo- 
hemia, long loved and remembered in England by the name 
of the " good Queen Anne," a general pardon was published, 
and the disturbances subsided. During Richard's minority 
the country was torn by miserable factions : kept in a state 
of galling i-estraint by his uncles, he saw his most faithful 
sei-vants put to death, and had no power to save them ; and 
many an injury and humiliation was laid up in his heart to 
l)e afterwards most bitterly avenged. At length, in his 
twenty-second year, he succeeded by a bold stroke in throw- 
ing off the yoke, and took the reins of government into 
his own bands. 

His ministers, amone whom was his father's faithful 
friend William of Wykenam, were wisely chosen, and for 
many years the coimtry was tranquil and happy. Th© Eng- 
• BJichelQi 
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lish court was tLc most splendid in Europe ; and marvellous 
are the tales we read of the jousts and tournaments, the 
*' gowns of gold garnished with pearls and pi*ecious stones," 
as well as cf the messes of meat served out daily to 10,000 
followers and 6,000 indigent poor, and the 300 cooks and 
servitors of the royal establishment. The enormous expenses 
of Richard's household were often the subject of inquiry iu 
parliament. " What is it to them," Richard would con- 
temptuously reply, " how I pay my household, if I do not 
ask them for the money V So long as his good queen lived, 
this lavish expenditure was the only fault which could be 
charged against him. She was the universal peace-maker, 
and on one occasion flung herself at her husband's feet to 
plead for mercy on behalf of the London citizens, who had 
incurred his anger by a dangerous riot : " My king," she 
said, " govern your citizens as a gracious lord ; all men are 
liable to err." Richard could refuse her nothing, and re- 
stored the citizens to favour ; by the speech he addressed to 
them it would seem that, as usual, the Lollards had been 
the chief movers of the tumult. " Henceforth," he said, 
** avoid offence to your sovereign, and preserve the ancient 
faith. Despise tliose new doctrines which your fathers never 
knew, and defend the Catholic Church ; for there is no order 
of men in her which is not dedicated to the worship of God." 

Among Richard's redeeming qualities must be reckoned 
a love of learning and the arts. The two poets Gower and 
Chaucer found in him a noble patron, and he himself was 
no mean poet and musician. But the military successes of 
the preceding reign had so dazzled the imagination of the 
people, that no king had now a chance of securing their ad- 
niii-atiou who did not lead his armies across the Channel 
and beat the French. As for Richard's courtly accomplish- 
ments, his warlike nobles viewed them with contempt : " the 
king," they said, " was little better than a minstrel." 

In 1394 Queen Anne died, and the happiness of England 
Jeemed to have departed with her. From that time Richard 
sought to convert his government into a royal despotism ; 
he succeeded in almost destroying the existence of the par- 
liament, and for some years reigned with absolute power. 
One act alone belonging to this period deserves our praise ; 
it was his reconquest, as we may almost term it, of Ireland, 
and his efforts to give that ill-used country the benefit oi 
English law. In this attempt he was foiled, as in the mat- 
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ter of the bondsmen, by the clamours of the Anglo-Irish 
lords, who " would hear of no such thing ;" yet Ireland 
owes a kindly feeling to the memory of this king, who would 
fain have broken down the barrier that separated the two 
nations, and granted equal privileges to botn. 

But the old jealousies now revived. Gloucester, who 

during his nephew's minority had incurred his enmity by 

1 the merciless execution of Richard's favourite followersj wag 

I now charged with treason, and thrown into prison. In vain 

did he plead in mfjst eloquent terms, " by the passion of the 

' Son of God and His compassion for His dear Mother on the 

I cross," for pity and compassion towards himself. He had 

shown none to others, and he received none. He was sent 

to Calais, where a few days later he was reported to have 

died in prison^ being, as most men believed, secretly mur- 

^ dered by the king's command \ though of this there is no 

' certain proof. 

There was still, however, one mau in England whom 
' Richard feared ; it was Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Here- 

ford, the son of John of Gaunt, and the most gallant and^ 
^ popular of all the English nobles. Together with the Duke 

* of Norfolk, he had been engaged in some treasonable con- 

j spiracy; but a quarrel breaking out between them, Bol- 

ingbroke publicly charged the duke with his treason, and 
o&red to prove his words by trial of combat. A court of 
♦ chivaliy was held at Windsor, attended by all the knights 

and barons of England, and the combat w^as appointed to 
be fought at Coventry, on the 16th of September 1398. The 
I two dukes entered the lists in presence of the king and an 

j immense assemblage ; the word had already been given for 

the onset, when suddenly the king threw down his warder, 
and commanded the combatants to desist. He then gave 
his decision of the cause, which was that, to preserve the 
peace of the kingdom, both parties should quit the land. 
' Hereford was banished for ten vears, and Norfolk for life. 

The sentence was obeyed, and the dreaded Bolingbroke left 
England ; carrying with him, however, the pity and sym- 
pathy of his countrymen, who deemed him hardly used. Ere 
three months had passed, his father, the old Duke of Lan- 
\ caster, died ; and his vast estates were immediately seized by 

the king, who asserted that his son. being outlawed, had for- 
feited hip inheritance. This act of gross injustice sealed the 
fate of Richard. Whilst he was absent in Irelwid, avenging 
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the murder of his cousin the Earl of March,* whom ho had 
acknowledged heir to the throne. Bolingbroke returned to 
England, resolved to claim his rights. lie was immediately 
joined by some of the great northern nobles, and in their 
presence solemnly swore on the Gospels that his only object 
was to recover his father's dukedom. He had landed on the 
Yorkshire coast with twenty followers ; but by the time 
he reached London he found himself at the head of 60,000 
armed men. Richard hastened from Ireland, to find him- 
83lf dethroned. Betrayed by the traitor Earl of Northum- 
berland, who swore on the Blessed Sacrament to bring Duke 
Henry to Flint Castle, and persuade him to affree to terms 
of peace, Richard consented to meet his rival. As he^ was 
descending the steep declivity which led to the sea-shore 
where the castle stands, he caught a glimpse of banners and 
pennons in the valley below. " God of paradise 1" he ex- 
claimed, " I am betrayed :** then, as Northumberland rode 
up and seized his bridle, he turned to his followers and re- 
peated, " I am betrayed ; but our Lord also was sold and 
delivered to His enemies. " 

He reached Flint Castle a prisoner ; and the following 
day Henry appeared at the head of an immense army, and, 
clad in complete armour, entered the presence of the un- 
happy monarch. " My lord," he said, " I am come before 
my time ; but your people complain that you rule them badly; 
with Qod's help, I wiU help you to govern better." A few 
weeks later and Richard had been carried to the Tower, 
where an act was forced from him by which he was made to 
resign his crown, and choose his cousin Lancaster as his 
successor. The next day lords and commons assembled 
in Westminster Hall to witness an extraordinary spectacle. 
Near the empty throne, which was covered with cloth-of- 
gold, stood Henry of Lsmcaster. The king's pretended act 
of resignation was read, and then a document which charged 
him with having violated his coronation oath by numberless 
deeds of oppression, and thereby forfeited his crown. One 
man alone had the courage and fidelity to rise and speak in 
his behalf ; it was Thomas Merks, Bishop of Carlisle, who 
oflfered a bold and manly defence of his injured sovereign : 
but the moment he sat down he was taken into custody and 

♦ Mortimer Earl of March, son of Philippa, the daughter an4 
heiress of Lionel Doko of Clarense, the fourth son of Edward (II, 
md the elder brother of John of Gaunt, Dxike of Lancaster. 
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oommitted to prison. Arguments of this kind are generally 
convincing, and Richard was accordingly deposed and de- 
graded by the votes of all present. Then Lancaster rose, 
and solemnly making the sign of the cross, pronounced 
these words : " In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Iloly Ghost, I, Henry of Lancaster, challen;;^e 
this realm of England, being descended by blood from the 
good lord King Ilenry III., and through that right have 
been sent by God to recover it, the which realm being in 
point to bo undone for default of governance and the ur*- 
doing of good laws." The Archbishop then led him to the 
throne, and the multitudes by their shouts and acclamations 
proclaimed him king. 

Richard meanwhile was sentenced to perjietual impri- 
sonment ; but he was far from having forfeited the aflfections 
of his people, as Lancaster and his followers pretended. 

' Three months from his deposition, the West of England 

rose in his favour : the insurrection was soon put down, 
and its brave and noble leaders perished by the hangman's 
hands as traitors ; and before another month was out. Rich- 

. ard was declared to have starved himself to death in prison. 

; But the popular belief was, that his starvation had been the 

result of Henry's orders ; whilst, according to other accounts, 

\ he met his death at the hands of seven armed ruffians, and 

after a lion-like resistance was felled to the ground by the 

t blow of a pole-axe. Though the exact manner of his death 

is undetermined, it has long ceased to be a matter of doubt 

j that Henry of Lancaster stands charged with the guilt of his 

murder. 

King Richard was twice married : first to Anne of Bo- 
hemia, and then to the Princess Isabel of France ; but he 
left no children by either marriage. The right of succes- 
sion therefore descended to Edward, the infant son of the 
Earl of March, who was kept a close piisoner during the 
lifetime of Heniy of Lancaster. 

Before entering on the history of the succeeding reijpi, 
we must add a few words on the fate of WicklifFe. Being 
again summoned to explain his opinions, he published a kind 
of apology, wherein he took refuge in a series of quibbles 
and evasions. Black was made to seem white with the most 
astonishing ingenuity, and once more Wickliffe was dis- 
missed with no severer sentence than a charge in future to 
use a plainer style of language. But in 1382, Courteuay 
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being then primate, a synod was called, in which a censure 
was formally pronounced against his opinions as dangerous 
and heretical ; his works were seized and condemned ; and 
finding that he could no longer reckon ou the support of 
the Duke of Lancaster, who Ixigan to be heartily ashamed 
of him, he appealed to the protection of parliament. This 
act seems to have scandalised his best friends, who now 
advised him to submit. He accordingly read a profession of 
orthodox faith in the presence of the Bishops, after which 
he was suflfered to retire to his rectory. Two years later, 
whilst assisting at Mass, he was struck with apoplexy, and 
died within a few days. Our readers must allow that in 
this first trial for heresy the English prelates cannot cer- 
tainly be charged with erring on the side of severity, nor 
were harsher measures resorted to for the suppression of 
LoUardism till the wild fanaticism of the sect threatened 
the destruction of all social rights. 

DUUttguished Contemporary Sovereigns. — King of France: Charles VI., 
1380. Kings of Scotland: Robert II., Robert III. Poptf«; Urban VI., 1378; 
Boniface IX, 1389. 

Institutions, Inventions, Discoveries, ifc. — Cannon are said to have been 
6r8t uited at the battle of Crecy and the siege of Calais. The art of oil-painting 
was discovered about the same time. The English language was allowed 
to be used in the courts of law for the first time since the Conquest; a 
benefit for which the people were indebted to the hatred for every thing 
French which rose out of the French wars. Many domestic improvements 
were introduced in this century; among others, the use of chimneys, hitherto 
unknown in England. Windsor Castle was rebuilt on a magnificent scale by 
King Edward III., who employed William of Wykeham as l>is architect. 
This great man was the founder of the two colleges of Winchester and New 
ColUge. Oxford, which began a new era in the history of education. Th« 
colleges were built from his designs ; and their statutes, drawn up by his own 
hand, formed the model on which those of Eton and King's College wer« 
afterwards framed. Several of the other colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
were likewise founded ; amongst others, Queen's College, Oxford, by Queen 
Philippa and her chaplain Robert d'Eglesfield. Among other eminent men 
in the reign of Edward III. were John de Stratford, the bold defender of the 
Church's rights, and Bradwardine, " the profound doctor," the most learned 
man of his time; both Archbishops of Canterbury. 

Commerce and shipping made rapid advances during the reigns of Edward 
III. and Richard II. The English traders being greatly annoyed during the 
latter reign by the foreign privateers, Philpot, a London citizen, hired at nis 
own cost 1000 armed men, fitted out a flotilla of ships, and despatched them 
to sea, where they captured upwards of fifteen Spanish vessels. It was in the 
same reign that the first navigation laws were passed, with the object of en« 
couraging English shipping. There were few or no shops in the country towns 
and villages of England during the fourteenth century; and people had te 
supply themselves with all that they required at the great fairs held in vari- 
ous parts of the country. St. Giles's fair, near Winchester, lasted sixteen digr*. 
and supplied the country round within 100 miles. 

The costume of the time was fanciful and costly in the extreme. At the 
ipSi^ndld tournfin^ntt i|sd epectaclet, which formed the fsvoudte amuse- 
X 
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fuei.t, the nobles earried a fortune on their backs. Suits of cloth -of -gold, 
embroidered with peads, or trimmed with valuable furs, took the place of the 
plain homespun cloth of the days of the first Edward. But the perfection of 
finery was thought to consist in a man's coat being half of one colour and half of 
another : one leg was red perhaps, and another blue ; one clothed in a boot, the 
other in a shoe and stocking. The shoes terminated in points so long that 
they had to be fastened to the knee by a chain. Whilst the gentlemen delated 
In their pudced and pointed shoes, the ladies adorned themselves with a head> 
dress of drapery arranged over two enormous horns. These extravagances at 
last reached such a height as to be made the subject of ecclesiastical censure, 
and acts of parliament were passed to regulate the expenses of dress. 

LiUrature.^-Qoyiei and Chaucer, the two earliest English poets ; the latter 
of whom, called " the father of English poetry," died in the year 1400. Sir 
John Mandeville published in 1350 a book of travels in the East; the first 
Knglish prose-writing which had yet appeared, whence he is sometimes 
called " the father of English prose." Froissart, the admirable chronicler of 
the age, though not an Englishman, resided many years at the English court. 
In Italy, the great poets Dante and Petrarch flourished about the same time. 

Important Event*,— The great schism, as it is called, broke out in 1378, 
when Urban YI. being elected Pope, a certain number of the Cardinals chose 
another Pope, who took the title of Clement VI. Whilst Urban and his suc- 
cessors, who were the lawful pontifiTs, resided at Rome, Clement took up his 
residence at Avignon. The states of Christendom were divided in their alle- 
giance ; France took the side of Clement the Antipope : but during the whole 
thirty-eight years that this most grievous schism lasted, England remained 
faithful to the true successor of St. Peter. 

Tlie Turks, under their sultan Amur&th I., made their first settlement in 
Europe in the year 1360, when they took possession of the city of Adrianople. 
Greenland was discovered by the Venetians *, and Madeira, and the Canary, or 
Fortunate Islands, by the Spaniards. A story is told, that the English am* 
bassador at Rome, hearing that the Pope had granted possession of the For- 
tunate Islands to the King of Spain, hiirried home in great alarm, no other 
western islands being then known but those of Great Britain and Ireland. 



Chap. XV. Henry IV. 

1399-UJ3. 

Up to the period of his accession, Henry Bolingbroke had 
been the most popular man in England ; but the crime by 
which he had seized the throne seemed to weigh against 
him, and from that hour he did nothing great or slorious. 
The fourteen years of his reign were spent for tne most 
part in quelling insurrections ; for in spite of the misgovern- 
ment of nis later years, King Richard was beloved by many 
of the people, who refused to believe in his death, and rose 
again and again to effect his restoration. In hopes of di- 
verting men's minds from the subject of his questionable 
title, and of winning something of that military renown 
which in the fourteenth century was sure to gain the favour 
of the English nation, Henry began a war with ScotlaiidL 
His own campaign was completely without success ; but in 
1402 the Sonta were defeated at fiomildon Hill by the Karl 
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of Northumberland and his gallant son Henry, surnaiLed 
Hotspur ; the victory being gained, as usual, by the English 
archers. Douglas, the Scottish chief, with many other nobles, 
were taken prisoners ; but the pride of the Percies took fire 
at the demand made by the king for the surrender of their 
captives ; and when, in the next year, a new rebellion broke 
out, the earl and his son were at the head of it. At the 
same time, the Welsh, under their brave chieftain Owen 
Glendower, made a desperate eflfort to recover their inde- 
pendence ; but Henry, in company with his eldest son, 
Han'y of Monmouth, by a rapid march prevented the two 
bodies of insurgents from joining their forces, and ou the 
21st of July gave battle to Hotspur and his followers before 
the walls of Shrewsbuiy. Hotspur and Douglas, once rivals 
in glory, now fought side by side ; together they pierced the 
enemy's ranks, carrying every thing before them, whilst the 
war-ciy of ** Esp6rance, Percy !'* rang through the field. The 
day seemed well-nigh theirs, when an arrow shot at random 
pierced the brain of the English chieftain ; and his followers 
iosing heart, the victory declared itself for the king. 

In 1405, the north of England was again in arms. There 
was a general feeling of discontent with Henry's govern- 
ment, and loud cries were raised for the redress of griev- 
ances. On the great doors of York Minster a paper was 
fixed containing a list of accusations against the king.* 

• After charging Henry with his treason to the late king, this do- 
cument complaius that he has ratified " that most wicked statute (of 
Dnsmunire) directed against the power and principality of the Holy 
Roman See, as delivered by our Lord Jesus Chrirt to the Blessed 
Peter and his successors," It then gees on to point out with singular 
clearness the abuses springing from royal patronage of benefices, such 
as the promotion of illiterate and unworthy persons from motives of 
family interest; and concludes by saying, " that the same most wicked 
statute is not only opposed to the rights of St. Peter, but that it is de- 
structive to the clergy and to the knighthood and republic of the realm, 
because from one thing another always follows." The statute here al- 
luded to was an extension of that passed in the reign of Edward III., 
and forbade, under severe penalties, the biinging into England of any 
bulls or sentences of excommunication from the court of Eome, be- 
sides confirming all the provisions of previous statutes. There is no 
doubt that the sentiments expressed in the protest were those enter- 
tained by the whole northern population of England, always eminent 
for their deep Catholic feeling ; and that the encroachments of the royal 
jpower upon the Church were among the chief of those " grievance** 
vf which they now complained. 
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Scroop, Archbishop of York, a holy and learned prelate, b3- 
loved and veneratcKl by all his flock, supported the demands 
of the people, and presented himself before the leaders of 
the royal forces to explain the evils of which they com- 
plainea. He was seized and carried to London ; and on the 
courafceous refusal of Chief-Justice Qascoigne to condemn 
him to death, was beheaded by the king's command, with* 
out so much as the form of a trial. On the very day of hit 
execution Henry was seized with a leprosy, which he bort 
to the hour of his death, and which frightfully marred thai 
singular personal beauty, in which, as ho afterwards ac- 
knowledged in one of his moments of profound repentance, 
he was wont in younger days to take a vain delight. The 
people looked on it as a judgment from heaven, and pre- 
served the memory of Scroop as that of a martyr. 

Meanwhile Glendower proved a more difficult enemy to 
deal with than the northern earls. In his mountain hst- 
nesses he succeeded in repulsing every J^jrmy sent against 
him, proclaimed himself Prince of Wale»^ and set at defi- 
ance the whole power of the king and his gallant son. Ac- 
cording to popular belief, he owed his success to his skill in 
magic ; and marvellous were the tales of enchantment brought 
back from the Welsh mountains by the beaten English 
soldiers. We will not pause to tell our readers the tales, 
scarcely less marvellous, which the Welsh bards have left 
us of the prince-magician's castle, — of "its golden cloisters," 
its "fair towers of carved timber-work," its chimneys, com- 
mills, fish-ponds, rabbit-warrens, and other wonders. Ha 
remained in undisturbed possession of them all to the day 
of his death ; and when, fifteen years later, Harry of Mon- 
mouth was fighting on the plains of Agincourt, Owen Glen- 
dower was still reigning as rrince of Wales. 

But there was yet another danger which threatened the 
country from a very diflfereut quarter. During the troubles 
of the last reign the Lollards had been gradually gaining 
ground, and their audacity had at last reached a heig;ht 
which threatened the overthrow alike of Church and State. 
Their political opinions were what would be styled in the 
present day Chartist or Bed RepvMican. Equality of rank 
and community of goods were their two grand doctrines. 
In religious matters, they published the most frightful blas- 
phemies against the Holy Mysteries of the altar ; Qieir priesti 
U>ok on them to ordain other pretended priests, who pr©- 
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sumed to administer the Sacraments; they railed at the 
eainfcSy destroyed and defaced their images,* and taught 
other doctrines grossly oflfensive to morality. However 
little 83rmpathy these excesses excited among the general 
body of the people, some of their views soon became popular 
in parliament : they were those which were directed against 
the property of the clergy. The people were every where 
encouraged not to pay tithes, and the confiscation of the 
Church revenues was a plan openly avowed by many. But 
soon even the parliament began to see that if the Lollards 
succeeded in stripping the Church of her lands and revenues, 
it would not be long before they attacked the ba. ons also ; 
and so, when Henry, in his very first speech from the throne, 
declared his intention of protecting the Church, the Com- 
mons thought fit to thank him for his zeal, and seconded it 
by passing the famous statute " de Haeretico comburendo" 
(of the Burning of Heretics). We are not about to justify 
the provisions of this act ; they were as impolitic as they 
were cruel ; for by giving the Lollards the dignity of mar- 
tyrs, at least in the eyes of their own sect, they obtained for 
them a sympathy which they would never otherwise have 
claimed. The cruelty, excessive as it appears in our times, 
was not, indeed, equally so in the judgment of the fourteenth 
century, when the whole criminal code was barbarously 
severe. The exceis hitherto had been all on the side of 
mercy; and, as the statute itself declares, these harsher mea- 
sures had not been resorted to until, after many years of 
toleration, the pestilent heresies of the Lollards had well- 
nigh plunged the kingdom into the horrors of revolution, 
and the religious sense of the people had been shocked by 
** enormities too fearful to be mentioned.*' 

All we wish our readers to observe is, that the statute 
was not a canon of the Church, but a» act of parliament, — ^a 

• • Their hatred was specially directed against our Blessed Lady,— 
cutting her pictures out of all the illuminated books which fell into 
their hands, and scratching her name, and those of the saints, out of 
the Litany. In some of these books they inserted most blasphemous 
passages of their own against the most holy Virgin. Yet it may be 
observed that many of them died penitent, and with their last breath 
inToked the pardon and intercession of her whom they had thus in- 
sulted : as Sir Thomas Latimer, who called himself " a false knight to 
God," and prayed Him " meekly of His grace to take his soul into His 
xMBTcy, through the b^veeching of His noly Mother and His blessed 
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law passed hj King, Lords, and Commons, at a time when 
their alarm hiad been sensibly excited for the safety of their 
own property ; that whatever the merit or demerit of the 
measure, it must be borne hi/ the state which enacted it. Its 
aeveritv checked for a time the violence of the heretics ; and 
when the danger to their own lands and revenues became less 
imminent, the zeal of the parliament for the defence of those 
of the Church immediately cooled. The next time Henry ap- 
plied to the Commons for a subsidy, he was advised to get ms 
supplies from the Church, whose superfluous endowments, 
they said, would maintain 15 earls, 1500 knights, and 62,000 
esquires, besides founding 100 hospitals for the poor. When 
the king desired them to explain what they meant by " su- 
perfluous endowments," they had nothing to say^ and he 
dismissed them with a stem rebuke. 

The latter days of Henry's life were embittered by the 
pangs of remorse, and by the conduct of his eldest son. 
Prince Henry had given proof of ability and courage in the 
wars with the Percies and Glendower; but he had a mad- 
cap love of frolic, and, surrounded by a set of worthless 
companions, indulged in excesses little becoming his high 
station. On one occasion it happened that one of his as- 
sociates had been taken before the Chief- Justice Gascoigne 
on a charge of felony. The prince came to the court, and 
demanded the instant release of the prisoner ; and on Gas- 
coigne*s refusal to interrupt the course of justice, Prince 
Henry drew his sword. Gascoigne was a man who deemed 
the dignity of the law superior to the dignity of a prince 
who forgot what was due to his station, and calmly com- 
mitted him to the King's Bench. Henry had the good sense 
and good feeling to submit ; and when his ^Either heard what 
had passed, he exclaimed, '^ I am a happy king to have a 
judge so true to his duty, and a happy father to have a son 
who knows how to submit to the law 1" 

In his forty-sixth year King Henry was already an old 
man. Suffering of mind and body had worn him to a shade w, 
and in his hours of anguish he broke out in frequent expres- 
sions of deep and bitter repentance. He was seized with 
long and deadly swoons ; during one of which, it is said, the 
prince, enterine his apartment, and believing him actually 
dead, commanded the crown which lay by his pillow to be 
removed to another chamber. "When Henry revived, and 
mnderstcod what had been done, he sent for the princes 
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*'Ala8, fair son," he said, "what right have you to the 
crown, when you know your fiither had none ?" " My liege," 
replied Henry, ** with the sword you won it, and with the 
$wordIwill keep it." *^ Well," answered the king, "do 
as you will ; I leave the issue to Gk)d ; and may He have 
mercy on my soul." He was seized with his last mortal 
sickness while praying before the shrine of St. Edward in 
Westminster Abbey. Borne insensible to the abbot's lodg- 
ings, he revived, and asked where he was. He was answered, 
" In the Jerusalem Chamber." " Then shall I die," he re- 
plied ; " for long since was I told I should die in Jerusalem ;" 
and, in fact, he had, under this belief, received the Cross, 
intending to undertake a crusade for the remission of those 
sins which weighed so heavily on his soul. He then com- 
manded that they should recite the Miserere; called his 
son, and gave him his farewell instructions; and expired, on 
the 20th of March 1413. His will, couched in terms of pi-o- 
found self-abasement, is full, says Hardyng the chronicler, 
" of words of high complaint, but naught of restoration of 
the right heirs of the crown." He had been twice married : 
first to Mary de Bohun, descendant of the great Bohun, the 
patriot Earl of Hereford in the reign of Edward I., by whom 
he had four sons ; the second time to Joanna Duchess of 
Brittany, who in the succeeding reign obtained an evil re 
putation for supposed crimes of witchcraft. 



J>utingui9hed Contemporary Sovereigns. — King of France: Charles VI. 
King* of Scotland: Robert III., James I., 1406. Pope*: Boniface IX., 
1389; Innocent VII., 1404. 



Chap. XVI. Henry Y 

U18-1422. 
It would have been no great wonder if the excesses of youn^ 
Henry's earlier years had made men look forward with som^ 
apprehension to the prospect of his accession. Yet they 
seem to have felt, what was in fact the truth, that his errors 
were not those of the heart ; they lay on the surface only, 
concealing from view many great and noble qualities. All 
his better feelings woke within him in the hour when 
he found himself a king. Leaving his father's deathbed, 
he shut himself up in his own chamber, and spent the re- 
mainder of the day in prayer ; and when evenimr came, il 
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found him on his knees before the holy recluse who dwelt 
(as in the days of King Richard) in the abbey-church oi 
Westminster, to whom he made a humble confession of his 
life. The confession was a good one, for it was followed by 
reparation of past scandals and resolutions of future amend- 
ment ; his worthless companions were all dismissed, and the 
best and wisest men of the realm were called to his councils. 

His first acts bespoke a generous nature : he set free the 
young Earl of March, restored the exiled son of Hotspur to 
his dignities and estates, and celebrated with royal splendour 
the funeral of King Richard, whose body he laid at West- 
minster by the side of the good Queen Anne, following it to 
the grave in the character of chief mourner. He then ap- 
plied himself heai-t and soul to the afifairs of his kingdom ; 
and every day after dinner, for the space of an hour, his 
custom was to lean on a cushion set by his table, and there 
to receive the petitions of the oppressed, which he equitably 
redressed. 

The first event of the new reign was a Lollard insurrec- 
tion. Henry was no intolerant bigot, but the Lollards knew 
well enough that he was devoted heart and soul to the Catho- 
lic faith ; and during the sitting of his first parliament they 
had the impudence to affix papers to the church-doors in 
London, threatening that if any measures were taken against 
their sect 100,000 men would rise in its defence. At their 
head was one of Henry's former associates in pleasure, Sir 
John Oldcastle, Lord of Gobham. Being seized and exa- 
mined before the primate, he treated that venerable prelate 
to a long sermon, wherein he informed him that the Pope 
was the head, the Bishops the limbs, and the religious orders 
the tail of the great beast. A few days later he escaped 
from prison ; and at the head of 20,000 armed followers, 
raised a revolt, whose object was to establish a common- 
wealth, and to confiscate the Church-reArenues. The insur- 
rection was, however, soon put down, and Oldcastle was 
forced to seek safety in concealment. Meanwhile Henry 
was cherishing a great design, which soon gave the country 
something more weighty to think of. Charles YI., king of 
France, had fiedlen into a hopeless state of insanity, imd wmlst 
in this state his kingdom was torn by miserable fiictioBfl* 
Henry resolved to take advantage of the disoi-ders which 
reigned in the state to revive the old claim of his ancestor 
Edward III, to the orown of France ; ft claim which had 
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been groundless from the very first, but which, proceeding, 
as now, from a prince who had no legitimate right to his 
own throne, was a positive absurdity. However, it did not 
seem to strike either the king or his subjects in that light ; 
and nobles and prelates joined in urging him to claim his 
" lawful inheritance," and quarter the golden lilies of France 
with the royal English leopards. The king pawned his 
jewels, the nobles sold their plate, to furnish supplies, and 
every knight and gentleman in England was ready to draw 
his sword in so popular a cause. We will not fatigue our 
readers with the introductory negotiations for peace, which 
failed of course, and were intended to fail ; but ask them to 
suppose King Henry and his 30,000 wamors safe across the 
Cliannel and before the walls of Harfleur. A five-weeks 
siege sufiiced to take the city ; it opened its gates to the con- 
querors, and Henry and his barons proceeded barefoot to the 
great church of St. Martin to give thanks for this first suc- 
cess. When the garrison had been provided for, and sick- 
ness had done its work among the troops, their numbers 
were reduced by about one-half. The council of war sug- 
gested the prudence of a return to England. " By your 
leave, no," said Henry ; ** we will first see a little more of 
this good land of France. " So with these slender forces he 
pressed on towards Calais : the march lay through a hostile 
country, and when they came up with the whole army of 
France on the plains of Artois the English numbered no 
more than 12,000 men. These were to be matched against 
six, or, some writers say, ten times the number of nobles and 
gentlemen, the best blood in France ; for they had scorned 
to admit a single burgher or peasant among their ranks, say- 
ing that none but those of gentle birth were worthy to 
draw sword in defence of France. Splendidly armed and 
mounted, they looked with contempt on the handful of men 
— ^the " poor and starved" band of English, worn down by 
sickness and the fatigue of weary marches — ^who on the night 
of the 24th of October lay encamped before them. The 
French spent the night gathered round their watchfires, 
drinking merrily, and settling beforehand the ransom of 
their expected captives. Some of the nobles remained on 
liorse1)ack dressed in their armour, to keep it bright from 
the mud, for the ground had been soaked with the heavy au- 
timm rain. The English were better employed : they mended 
their armour and csamined their bowstrings, while the 
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priests passed through the ranks and heard their confessions* 
Prom time to time Henry commanded the trumpets to sound 
a martial musip ; he desired to keep up the spirits of his 
men, and to inspire them with a confidence of victory. His 
Welsh esquire, David Gkim, was despatched to reconnoitre 
the enemy. When he was asked their numbers, he replied 
bluntly, " that there were enough to be killed, enough to 
be made prisoners, and enough to run away." Sir Walter 
Hungerford was heard to wish that some of the stout men- 
at-arms then idle in England wore on the field to aid them. 
"No," said Henry, who overheard the remark, "I would 
not, by our Lord, that another man were here. If God give 
the victory to the few, theirs will be the greater honour." 
Thus passed the night of the 24th of October 1416. 

At sunrise the next morning the English warriors, after 
hearing Mass, marshalled their httle army in three divisions. 
The archers were in advance ; and, by the king's orders, each 
man had provided himself with a stout stake sharpened at 
both ends, which he planted obliquely in the ground before 
him to keep off the charges of the cavjiry. They had thrown 
away their armour that they might move with greater free- 
dom, and their bare arms and savage appearance struck ter- 
ror into the beholder. As the king rode through the ranks, 
they welcomed him with a tremendous shout. In truth, he 
was a gallant knight to look at ; on his helmet of polished 
steel was set a crown of gold sparkling with jewels, and 
over his armour he wore a surcoat eim>lazoned with the 
golden lilies and leopards. His clear blue eye shone with a 
calm serenity as he reined his gray charger before each ban- 
ner, and spoke a few spirited words of encouragement to his 
followers. Then they sat down and quietly ate their break- 
fasts, waiting for the attack ; but it soon became evident 
that they were expected to begin the battle. So with a brief 
ejaculation for help to " God, our Lady, and her true knight 
St. George," the kinc advanced in front of his men and gave 
the well-known word, " Banners,* forward I" Sir Thomas 

• Of the five banners borne by the English into the battle, one bore 
the royal aims, the other fotir were the banners of the Holy Trinity, 
of Our Lady, St. Edward, and St. George. Henry himself fought un- 
der tlie banner of the Blessed Virgin. Thus Lydgate declares, in hit 
poem on the battle of Agincourt : 

«• * Oar Lady,' he said, * that is Heaven's Queen; 
Mine own banner with her ihall abide.' " 
Bomo writers tell uf that the English, at the signal to advance, kii«ll 
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Erpingham threw his baton into the air, and at the signal 
each man in the English ranks knelt for a moment and 
kissed the ground ; then, signing themselves with the cross, 
they sprang to their feet again and rushed to the conflict. At 
about twenty paces from the enemy the archers fixed theii 
stakes into the soft muddy ground, and let fly their arrows. 
The English fought on foot ; but all the French were on 
horseback, and the horses, blinded with the arrows, and mad 
with pain, becoming restive, their ranks fell into confusion, 
and their heavily armed riders sank deep into the yielding 
soil. In vain they tried to charge their enemies, they could 
not pierce through the rampart of sharp stakes ; and the 
Euglisli archers, flinging their bows behind them, rushed 
into the midst of the crowded masses, and slaughtered them 
with sword and battle-axe. 

The second division of the French was now brought up ; 
and Henry quickly reformed his men-at-arms and archers, 
and led them to a second charge. Then followed a tremen- 
dous conflict, which lasted for two hours. The king's bro- 
ther, the Duke of Clarence, was struck to the ground ; but 
Henry strode over his body, and beat off all as^ants. He 
was then attacked by eighteen French knights, who had 
bound themselves by oath to take the English king dead or 
alive : one of them brought him to his knees by a dIow with 
his mace ; but at that moment three of his Welsh esquires 
rushed to his rescue, and the eighteen knights perished to a 
man. His faithful chaplain, who watched him in the fight, 
tells us how he saw the king striking right and left in the 
m^^e, while the exclamations of " Ha, St. Edward ! ha, St. 
George !" accompanied every blow. At last D'Alen9on, the 
French commander, fought his way to the royal standard, 
beat down the Duke of York, and, aiming a stroke at tho 
king's helmet, struck off a jewel from his crown. The Enff- 
lish drew around him ; he saw his danger, and cried aloud, 
" I yield, I am D'Alen^on." Henry held out his hand to 
save him ; but he was too late, the duke was already slain. 

and bit the grotmd; a ceremony often alluded to in the old chroniclers 
of the times, and which in reality had a religions meaning. It waa 
first introduced by the Flemish peasants at the battle of Courtray: a 
priest stood in front of their ranks, holding the Blessed Sacrament be- 
fore them ; and each man, kneeling down, took a few grains of earth in 
his mouth, to signify at once his desire and his nnworthiness to rt* 
tcire the Holy Ccmmimion. 
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Ilis fall decided the day ; the third division of the French 
fled without striking a blow, and the brave Duke of Brabant 
arrived on the field only to find it covered with a flying 
multitude. He had not time to put on his surcoat, but 
tearing a hole in his banner, threw it over his head ; and thug 
accoutred charged at the English, and was instantly slain. 
Sixteen hundred English lay dead on the field ; whilst the 
loss of the French is said to have exceeded 10,000 men, 
most of whom were of noble blood. As Henry rode over 
the ground, he came to a spot where the three Welshmen 
who had saved his life lay just expiring. With his own 
sword he conferred on each of them before they died the 
rank of knight-banneret, the highest dignity in his power 
to bestow ; and, as historians tell us, he did so not without 
tears. Then, whilst his heralds were busy examining the 
anns of the slain, and reckoning their numbers, he called to 
him the French herald Moutjoy, and asked him to whom 
he judged the honour of the victory. " To you, sire," was 
the reply. " And what," continued Henry, ** is the name 
of yonder castle ?" He was answered that it was the castle 
of Agincourt. ** Then," he replied, " let this battle hence- 
forth and for ever bear the name of the hatde of Agincourt J** 
He then sent for his chaplains ; and belicviug that his victory 
was specially due to the divine protection, and to the inter- 
cession of St. Crispin and St. John of Beverley, on whose 
double festival it had been gained, he ordered public thanks- 
givings to be offered on the bloody field. Aloud they chanted 
the psalm *' In exitu Israel ;" and at the verse, " Not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but to Thy name give the glory," 
each man of the English host reverently knelt and kissed 
the earth, and a triumphant Te Dcum closed the ceremony. 
" If God has given me this victory," said the king afterwards, 
in speaking to his prisoner the Duke of Orleans, " it is not 
for any merits of mine : for I do firmly believe that He willed 
the French to be punished ; for they tell me that never hath 
there been known such wickedness and license as now doth 
reign in France." 

It would be difficult to describe the panic which the vic- 
tory of Agincourt struck into the French, or the mad enthu- 
siasm of delight with which the news was hailed in England. 
When Henry landed at Dover with a crowd of noble cap- 
tives,* the people rushed into the sea to meet him, and car* 

• The ¥i«iioh noUet fuffered oonsidarably on the rovage; for, 
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ried him ashore upon their shoulders. London gave him a 
triumphal entry, after the fashion of the times ; there were 
castles and towers without number, with lions and ante- 
lopes, angels and giants, on their ramparts, whilst the 
twelve apostles appeared and sang their welcomes, throwing 
down live birds which fluttered round the helmets of the 
soldiers. Little children sat perched upon innumerable tur- 
rets and stages, "singing lauds to God ;" for Henry would 
have no ditties sung in honour of him or of his victory, but 
willed that all the praise should be rendered to the God of 
armies. Even the parliament caught the general enthusi- 
asm, and voted ample supplies for a fresh campaign ; and the 
festival of St. John of Beverley was raised to the rank of a 
holiday of obligation. 

One memorial of the great victory yet remains among us, 
though sadly perverted from its original design : it is the 
College of All Souls, Oxford, founded by Archbishop Chi- 
cheley in the next reign for the souls of all who fell at Agin* 
court and for all the faithful departed. 

Terms of peace were now proposed by the French ; but 
Henry's demands were too extravagant to be accepted even 
by beaten men. He required that the French should invest 
him with the regency of the kingdom during the lifetime 
of the king, that he should receive the hand of the Princess 
Catherine, and should be >ieclared successor to the crown. 
Such proposals were of course rejected, and the war began 
anew. We shall not follow the details of his conquests, 
which in a brief space extended over almost the whole ot 
the north of France from the frontier to the Loire. In Nor- 
mandy, the city of Eouen maintained a gallant resistance 
against the descendant of its ancient dukes until, worn out 

•ays Stow, " the sea was marvellously rough and hoisterous, and tliey 
were so encumbered and vexed that the day of their passage seemed 
no less Litter to them than the day wherein they had been taken at 
Aglncourt; nor could they sufficiently marvel that the king had strength 
wherewithal to resist the rage and boisterousness of the sea." Many 
of the prisoners were unhappily put to death after the battle was over, 
under the mistaken impression that the attack was about to be re- 
newed, — as a measure of self-defence, lest during the expected conflict 
they should rush on the rear of the English, in which case the escape 
of the latter would have been impossible, as the prisoners far outnum- 
bered their captors. So soon, however, as the mistake was discovered, 
Henry countermanded his orders, and CMised all tiiose who forvivad 
lo be tared. 
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with disease aud famine, the inhabitants were forced to sur- 
render at discretion, and to assume the red cross, the badge 
of the English nation. A terrible event in the history of 
Franoe contributed to the final triumph of the English king* 
Two factions had hitherto striven for the mastery in the 
French councils ; the one was headed by the Puke of Bur- 
gundy, and the other by the Dauphin. In the September 
of 1419, the duke was treacherously murdered at Monteram, 
in the very presence and at the instigation of his rival ; and 
the Burgundian party, burning for revenge, immediately 
avowed themselves the allies of the king of England. The 
queen and the new Duke of Burgundy now agreed to the 
terms previously offered ; and in the May of 1420 King Henry 
entered the city of Troyes, then the residence of the French 
court, where he w^as espoused to the Princess Catherine and 
acknowledged by the French parliament as '^ heir and regent 
of the kingdom of France.'* But not for this did hostilities 
cease ; for the Dauphin Charles formed no party to this trans- 
action, and battles and sieges went on as vigorously as ever, 
in some of which the French, with the powerful aid of their 
Scottish allies, inflicted heavy losses on the conquerors of 
Agincourt, — as at the battle of Beauje, where the English 
were completely defeated, and Henry's brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, was among the slain. We can have but little 
sympathy with a war of conquest, however much it may be 
gilded by the prowess and the magnanimity of the victor ; 
nor must the glory of Henry's military successes blind us to 
the fact that they were gained in an unjust cause. But it 
is fEiir to add that he ruled his conquered subjects justly 
and mercifully, and that under the hated English yoke the 
Norman provinces obtained many liberties and privileges 
denied them by their native princes. As to his government 
of England, it is the universal testimony of historians that, 
during the whole eleven years of his reign, no single com- 
plaint was brought against him by his people ; and when, 
in 1416, Oldcastle endeavoured to raise a second insurrec- 
tion, having called in the Scots to his aid, not a man in all 
England was to be found to join him. He was taken in the 
Welsh marches, and brought to London for his trial. He 
had contrived to mingle treason and heresy in such just 
proi)ortions, that it was hard to say which crime prevailed. 
His judges felt the difficulty, and condemned him, therefore, 
to be hung as a traitor, and afterwards burnt as a heretic j 
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v,hich sentence was executed at St. Giles's, where, standing 
under the gallows, he blasphemously declared that on the 
third day he should rise from his grave. The non-accom- 
plishment of this prophecy seems to have opened the eyes 
of many whom he had so long deluded, and from that time 
we hear of no more Lollard insurrections. 

The royal navy of England may be said to date its ex- 
istence from the reign of Henry V. Hitherto the only 
vessels used in war had been merchant- vessels, which were 
seized as occasion required ; but Henry caused ships to be 
built for the exclusive service of the crown, and there is 
still to be seen in the Tower records a letter in his hand- 
writing, desiring his chancellor to make out patents under 
the Great Seal for the masters of " our own great ships and 
baft-ges.'* These patents were the first commissions of the 
royal English navy ; a list of the ships, twenty-seven in 
number, accompanies the letter, and as we glance over its 
contents the contrast forcibly suggests itself between the 
titles of these ships and the Spitfires, PhlegethonBy VulcanSy 
and Revenges of modem days. Every one bears the name 
of some saint or holy mystery of the faith ; and it was m 
the Royal Trinity, the Ave^ the Gabriel, the Agnus, the S>U 
Mary, and the St, Peter, that the mariners of the fifth Henry, 
under the command of the Duke of Bedford, gained that 
great naval victory over the French and Genoese fleet oft 
Harfleur, wherein, we are told, the masts of the English 
ships did not so much as reach the upper-decks of the Ge- 
noese by a spear's length ; nevertheless the English sailors 
managed to climb the sides of the enemy's vessels, and to 
board ana taKe them with the facility which they usually 
display on such occasions. 

Before concluding our notice of this reign, we must add 
a few words on the affairs of the Church. The statute of pro- 
visions had now been in force for more than half a century : 
its effects may be gathered from the fact that, so early as 
1299, the Universities had presented a petition, in which 
they stated that whilst the Popes were permitted to confer 
benefices by provision, the preference had always been given 
to men of merit ; but that since the passing of the statute 
the state of things had so changed, that there was no^ en- 
couragement to learning, and consequently the Universities 
were well-nigh deserted. In 1416 the evil became so glar- 
^g that even the parliament allowed itself to bo convinced. 
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aud formally pHitioned the king that these statutes might hi 
repealed. Henry referred the matter to the Bishops ; but, 
unhappily, the evil was already done ; the English hierarchy 
had ceased to be what it was, and a race of courtly Bishopa 
had risen up, who by no means relished the idea of giving 
up the increased patronage which these statutes placed in 
Iheir hands. The very next year, however, the great schism 
ended by the election to the chair of St. Peter of a pontiff 
every way worthy of the dignity. This was Martin V., who 
immediately endeavoured to remedy a disorder which he 
plainly saw endangered the very supremacy of the Holy See 
in England. He addressed a letter to Henry, who was then 
in i^'rauce, urging him by every motive of religion to repeal 
the .»l»iioxiou8 statutes. Nor did the king receive his admo- 
niiioJis in an unfriendly spirit ; he promised to bring the 
whole matter before parliament on his return to England. 
But to England, as we shall see, he was destined never to 
return. 

lie and his queen kept their court at Paris during the 
"if iiitsuntide of 1422. Just five months previously a heir 
harl been bom to the double crown of France and England, 
and the glory of the English monarch seemed to have reached 
its height. But a fatal disorder, which bafiled all medical 
skill, showed itself at this very time ; and in a few weeks 
brought him to the grave. On the last day of August he lay 
on his deathbed at the Castle of Yincennes ; not a murmur 
nor expression of regret escaped him as he arranged for the 
long minority of his son, and then gave all his thoughts to 
the affairs of his soul. As his chaplains stood around him 
reciting the penitential psalms, the ears of the dying hero 
caught the words of the Miserere , "Build Thou the walls 
of Jerusalem.*' " Had I lived, I had meant," he said faintly, 
" to have visited Palestine, and delivered it from the yoke 
of the infidel " In a few hours he expired, after receiving 
the Sacraments of the Church. "He died in God," wrot« 
Pope Martin ; " and laying aside all worldly cares, directed 
his soul to Him, and humbled the haughtiness of his heart.** 

In person Henry inherited all the beauty of his race ; ho 
was taU and powerfully made, and so swift and nimble, that, 
it is said, he could follow the deer on foot, and capture them 
without the aid of his hounds. He had received a learned 
education,'*^ and was moreover an excellent musician^ ooin* 
* At St. Edmnnd's HaU. OsforO. 
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posing both for the harp and organ, and delightmg in the 

E Iain-song of the Church. " He was a man,** says Walsing- 
am, '^resolute in deeds and modest in countenance, a 
great ahns-giver, and very devout towards God." No king 
was ever so beloved by the English, and the tidings of his 
death were received with a kind of dismay. The body was 
brought to England, and carried to London, lying on a golden 
bier, with its face uncovered and looking to heaven ; whilst 
the banners of the saints floated over it, borne by the chiet 
nobles of the realm. It was laid near the shrine of the Con- 
fessor ; and for many years his tomb was visited by his loving 
subjects, "with as much reverence," says MoDStrolet, "as 
though he had been a saint in heaven." 

Some years after his death, his widow, Eatherine of 
Yalois, married a Welsh esquire named Owen Tudor, whose 
son, Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, became the husbsmd 
of Margaret Beaufort, and the ancestor of the royal house 
of Tudor. 

DUUnguuked Coniemporarff Sovertigm.^King of France: Charlei VI. 
King of Scotland: James I. Pope: Martin V. Ewtperor ofGermmnf: Si 
fismund. 



Chap. XVll. Henrt VI. and the Wars op thk Roses. 

1422-1471. 

It was a new thing for the English to find themselves the 
subjects of an infant of eight months old, whose baby-haud 
now held the sceptre which had been grasped for 400 years 
by a race of warriors. The Duke of Bedford, brother to the 
late monarch, was appointed regent ; while the guar^anship 
of the little king was committed to Richard Beauchamp, 
sumamed " the good Earl of Warwick," a hero of Agincourt, 
a descendant of the redoubtable Guy of Warwick, and, like 
him, a pilgrim to the Holy Land. All the orders of council 
were at once made out in the king's name ; and in that ad- 
dressed to Warwick, on occasion of his receiving his import- 
ant charge, he is directed " to teach us good manners, liter- 
ftture, and languages, and from time to time reasonably to 
chastise us, as occasion may require." Warwick was a wise 
and gallant man, and did not spoil his royal pupil ; and when, 
at the mature age of fourteen, he showed a considerable wish 
to govern himself, he was most respectfully uoforxQed ^t, 
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tho " Qod had endowed him with as great feeling and 
understanding as was ever seen in a prince of his age," yet 
that his '' feeling and understanding" were not altogeth^ 
sufficient for the weighty task of ruling himself and hia 
people. 

The death of the late monarch had heen followed very 
rapidlj bj that of the French king ; and the daiq>hin im- 
mediately assumed the royal title, and caused himself to be 
crowned at Ohartres. Hostilities of course recommenced, 
and Bedford, who had no intention of resigning his nephew's 
claims without a struggle, caused him id^ to be crowned as 
well at Paris as at London. For some years the English 
continued to hold their ground ; but in 1429 an extraordi- 
nary circumstance changed the whole features of the war, 
and, reviving the hopes of the French, ended by bringing 
about the deliverance of their country. This was the ap- 
pearance of a simple peasant girl at the court of Charles 
Vll., who declared nerself inspired by God to free her 
country from the yoke of the English. Her name was Joan 
of Arc. Mounted on horseback and dressed in complete ar- 
mour, she led the troops to battle, and succeeded in kindling 
in them an enthusiasm which nothing could resist. Orleans 
was then closely besieged by the English : she succeeded in 
entering the city, and defended it so skilfulh^, that the Earl 
of Suflfolk was forced to raise the siege. One success fol- 
lowed upon another ; the spirits of the French revived under 
her guidance ; and at her words, " Forward, countrymen, 
and fear uothmg ; for Qod has given them into our hands," 
they would chai'ge with desperate courage among the ranks 
(rf their enemies ; and wherever the banner of the Maid of 
Orleans was seen to float, there victory was sure to follow. 
On the 17th of July, King Charles was solemnly crowned at 
Rhcims; whilst Joan stood by his side during the ceremony, 
and at its close declared her mission was fulfilled. The tide 
had turned against the enemies of her country, and she 
entreated to be suffered to return to her former obscurity. 
This, however, was not allowed, and at the king's request 
she consented to remain with the army. But her good for- 
tune seemed now to have forsaken her. Early in the next 
year she was taken prisoner by the English, and carried to 
Rouen, where, to the eternal disgrace of her captors, and 
yet more of her own countryman Hie Bishop of Beauvab, 
who presided at her trial, she was declared guilty of sorcery 
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and heresy, and condemned to be publicly burnt. The 
cruel sentence was executed, on the Zffh of May, in the 
great market-place of the city. " Rouen, Rouen !'* she 
exclaimed, as she arrived at the place of execution, ** is it 
here that I am to die V* She expired embracing the cruci- 
fix; and a few years later her sentence of condemnation 
was solemnly reversed by the authority of Pope Calixtus III- 
In 1435 the excellent Duke of Bedford died, and his death 
gave the finishing blow to the English dominion in France ; 
the government fell into weaker hands, and fifteen yeai-s 
later not a foot of French territory remained in the pos- 
session of the English, except the town of Calais. Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, who succeeded his brother as protector of 
the kingdom, was opposed by Cardinal Beaufort, the kiug^s 
great uncle ; and the rivalries of their two parties brought 
endless distraction into the state. 

While these things were going on the king himself was 
growing up into mamiood ; but it was not the manhood of 
his great father, nor of any of the mailed heroes of his race. 
Oentle and childlike in his disposition, nature had done more 
kindly had she set bin? in a cloister than on a throne. " In 
all the world," says an old historian,* "there was not a 
more pure, more honest, or more holy creature ;'* but, it 
might have been added, there could scarcely be imagined 
one less fitted to cope with the men of iron wills and nerce 
passions who strove around him for the mastery. Yet it 
IS remarkable that Henry's weakness was not of that kind 
which renders a man contemptible ; and throughout his loi^ 
and melancholy reign his subjects constantly showed theii 
veneration for the guileless monarch, whose heart seemc* 
ever busy with the thoughts of a better world. Simple 
and gentle as he was, he did not shrink from rebuking 
the licentious manners of his courtiers, and their hubit of 
profiuie 8wearing,t or from expressing his horror of the 
barbarities then assigned by the law as the punishment for 
treason. Seeing one day tne quarters of a person executed 
as a traitor set up on the Tower, he indignantly ordered 

* Polydore Vergil. 

t Swearing had become a national vice with the English during 
tne period of the French wars. Thus we find the Maid of Orleana 
telling her English gaolers at Rouen that if there were 100,000 of their 
tncearing countrymen in France, they would never succeed in conquep 
ingit 
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them to be removed. ** Take them away," he said ; ^* it is 
a shame and disgmce thus to use a Ohnstian man." In 
1447 he was marriea to a wife whose qualities were exactlj 
the opposite of his own. This was Margaret, daughter to 
Kins Ren^ of Anjou, a princess of masculine understanding, 
of whom it has been said, that in beauty she surpassed every 
woman, whilst in courage she was equal to most men of her 
age. But the marriage was an unpopular one ; for R6n6 was 
a king without a kingdom, and nis Mr daughter brought 
no dowiy to England. Margaret was soon deeply engaged 
in the political Mictions of the times ; whilst Henry glaidly 
left the reins of government in the hands of his wife and his 
minister, and occupied himself with affairs much more suited 
to his taste — ^the establishment, namely, of his two noble 
foundations of Eton, and King's College, Cambridge. The 
design of these institutions had existed in his mind, as he says 
in his charter, "from the very beginning of his riper years ;*' 
the buildings of Eton were commenced in 1441, and from 
that time Henry's happiest moments were spent in perfect- 
ing the work. Eton soon became the &vourite place of 
education for the sons of the gentry. King Heniy would 
often have the scholars with him at Windsor, speaking 
kindly to them and giving them sood advice : " Be good 
boys," he would say, '^ gentle and docile, and servants of 
the Lord;" and these admonitions were accompanied by 
welcome presents of pocket-money. 

We do not profess to present our readers in these pages 
with a complete history of England, and they will therefore 
pardon us if we pass briefly over some of the earlier events of 
this reign. The arrest and supposed murder of Duke Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester, the death of Beaufort, and the fall of 
Suffolk, the unpopular minister, to whose account the people 
charged all the ill success of the English arms in France, 
make up the history, of the first five years which succeedea 
Henry's marriage. Then followed the insurrection of Jack 
Cade ; and in 1454 we find the kins seized with his first 
attack of that terrible malady which he inherited from his 
grandfather Charles of France, and reduced for many months 
te a state of complete insanity. Meanwhile two gr«3it nobles 
were contending together which should hold the chief power 
in the realm : one was the king's cousin, Beaufort Duke oi 
plomerset, the other was Richard Plantagenet Duke of York. 
Thi» latter prince was descended on the fiither's side from 
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Edmutid Duke of York, the youngest son of Edward III.; 
but through his mother, Anne Mortimer, he also represented 
the dder line of Clarence, and was consequently, according 
to the strict law of descent, the legitimate heir to the crown 
of England. The other nobles joined in the feuds of these 
leaders, and England soon became divided into two great 
parties. A dispute in the Temple gardens between Somer- 
set and the Earl of Warwick, who had espoused the cause 
of the Duke of York, led to an appeal to the courtiers who 
stood around them. Somerset plucked a red rose from a 
bush hard by, and bade those do the same who held with 
him ; whilst Warwick and his partisans immediately gathered 
white roses : and thenceforth the red and white roses be- 
came badges of the contending pai-ties. Ilenry did his best 
to mediate between them, and in the disputes of the twenty 
years that followed showed himself the only impartial man 
in the kingdom. Yet he grew heartily weary of the contest ; 
and his only comfort at these times was in the society of his 
feivourite chancellor William of Waynflete. As often as he 
could he would escape from his stormy council-chamber to 
his studies and devotions. "Do you, my lords," he would 
Bay to the fiery nobles who formed nis councillors, — " do you 
remain and consider these matters ; I and my chancellor will 
meanwhile go and offer our prayers for the welfere of the 
state." 

During the king's illness the Duke of York had been 
declared protector, and forthwith committed his rival to the 
Tower; but by Christmas Henry recovered, and Somerset 
being immediately set free, the duke (who on a previous 
occasion had appeared at the head of an armed force) again 
summoned his followers, and advanced to St. Alban*s, where 
the king then was, with banners displayed, at the head of 
3000 men. The battle, if so it may be called, lasted but an 
hour ; Somerset was slain, and the duke entering Henry's 
presence, bent his knee, and bade him rejoice in the death 
of the " traitor." He then conducted the king to London 
with every external show of respect, and immediately as- 
sumed the title of protector of the kingdom. If Henry 
meekly bent to the storm, well content to be ruled instead 
of ruling, the queen at least cherished very different feel- 
ing Her spiritdd exertions succeeded at last in so strength- 
ening the party of the Lancastrian nobles, that York was 
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obliged to resign his office of protector, the king vras re** 
stored to power, and used his utmost efforts to make peace 
between the two factious. The sham reconciliation waa 
followed by another Yorkist insurrection, which ended in 
the flight of the Duke to Ireland, and the passing of an act 
of att^der against him and his adherents. 

But the followers of the white rose were not so easily 
crushed. Among them was one who owed his power less 
to his vast possessions than to his daring courage and com- 
manding genius. Richard Seville, Earl of Warwick, Was 
perhaps the greatest of all the great feudal barons ; fraiik in 
his manners, and eminently popular with the people, who 
loved him for his bold courage in the field and his princely 
hospitality. " When he came to London," says Stow, " he 
held such a house that six oxen were eaten at a breakfast, 
and every tavern was full of his meat ; for all that had any 
acquaintance at his house he should have as much both 
sodden and roast as he could carry upon a long dagger." 
Wherever he abode he kept open house, and is calculated to 
have entertained every day no fewer than 30,000 persons, 
lie was nearly related by marriage to the Duke of York, 
and had cast himself heart and soul into his cause. When, 
therefore, the news reached him at Calais of the attainder 
of his chief, he did not hesitate a moment what course to 
take, but landed in England at the head of a few followers, 
who by the time he reached London had swelled their ranks 
to the number of 40,000 men. In a few weeks Henry was 
the prisoner of his great subject, and the queen and her 
infant son had fled the kingdom. York returned to England, 
and entered the capital in triumph ; the mask was now 
thrown off, and when the Archbishop of Canterbury timidly 
invited him to visit the king, he returned the haughty 
answer, that " he knew of no man in the realm who was 
iot rather bound to visit him." His legitimate claim to 
the crown by right of descent could not be denied ; but the 
nation was not ^et quite ready to set aside a monarch who 
had never forfeited their regard by a single act of tyranny. 
The matter was debated by the lords in Parliament, and 
settled by a compromise. Henry was to wear the crown 
during his life, and to be succeeded by the duke and hii 
heirs, to the exclusion of the yoimg Prince of Wales, who 
had been bom a few years previously, on St. Edward's Day, 
fend had received the name of his patron saint. 
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Queen Margaret, however, was little disposed to agree 
in this sacrifice of her son's claioas. With tie martial 
ardour of her character, she again succeeded in collecting 
the scattered forces of the Lancastrian lords, and in the De- 
cember of 1460 gave battlb to her enemies near the town 
of Wakefield. The Duke of York was slain ; Salisbury, the 
fsither of Warwick, was taken and beheaded ; and the Eaxl ot 
Rutland, the duke's youngest son, a mere boy, was barbar- 
ously murdered in cold blood by the cruel Clifford. Tho 
head of York was brought to the queen, and by her order 
set on the walls of his own capital, surmounted in mockery 
with a paper crown. But his death was far from putting 
an end to the contest, which now assumed a most frightful 
and vindictive character. His son Edward inherited his 
rights, and surpassed him in talents and resolution. Two 
months after ms father's death, he entered London at the 
head of a victorious army. His beauty and captivating ad- 
dress won the hearts of the citizens ; and on the 4th of March 
1416 the heralds were prodaiming him in every quarter of the 
city, whilst the people threw up their caps and joined in the 
cry, " Long live King Edward I" The terrible slaughter of 
the Lancastrian host at Towton, where 40,000 men were left 
dead on the field, broke the last hopes of their party. Ed- 
ward was crowned king of England ; and Henry, his (jueen, 
and every lord and gentleman who had borne arms m his 
cause, were solemnly attainted as traitors.* 

But not even this blow could daunt the spirit of Mar- 
garet of Anjou. Whilst her unfortunate husband took re- 
fuge amon^ the Welsh mountains, she still strained every 
nerve to raise the red Rose from the bloody ground, and to 
engage the interest of foreign princes in her cause. Ship- 
wrecked on the rocks of Lindisfame, or wandering as a fu- 
gitive among the Yorkshire forests with her little son, hope 
aever abandoned her ; and though at thirty-two sorrow and 
fatigue had somewhat dimmed the beauty of ^* the peerless 
daii^-flower of Anjou," it had not deprived her of all those 
charms of grace and eloquence which constrained men, as 
it were against their wills, to rally round her standard. Iii 
1464 the battle of Hexham was fought and lost ; Henry fled 

* By an act of attainder^ as it was called, a person incurred all the 
punishments of high treason,— was outlawed, deprrr 3d of all his dig- 
nities and possessions, and, if seised, was liable to suffer a traitor's 
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from the field, and concealed himself among his fiuthful fol* 
lowers in Lancashire ; while his brave queen, after a series of 
romantic adventures, took refuge witn the young prince at 
the court of Burgundy. Sufferings and insults were now to 
shed an additional lustre on the virtues of the meek and holy 
Henry : he was seized and carried to London by the Earl of 
Warwick, who had the brutality to issue a proclamation for- 
bidding any man to show him respect, and led him thrice 
round the pillory before he committed him to the Tower. 
One ruffian went so &r as to strike his venerable head. 
"Forsooth, you do fouUy to smite the Lord's anointed," 
was his only reply ; and in his narrow prison-cell, with a 
tame bird and nis breviary for his only companions, he 
showed himself as resigned and contented as he had ever 
been when the diadems of Fiance and England glittered on 
his brow. 

The Nevilles now ruled the kingdom; for when Edward 
bad once possessed himself of the throne, he abandoned 
himself without restraint to a course of lawless pleasures, in 
the pursuit of which honour and life itself at last were sa- 
crificed. In 1464, he contracted a private marriage with 
Elizabeth Woodville, the widow of a Lancastrian Knight, 
with whose beauty he had become captivated. The next 
year he publicly acknowledged her as nis queen ; and her 
£ither and brothers speedily thr^tened to rival the Nevilles 
in their influence in the state. 

Warwick soon found himself out of fiivour, and his coun- 
sels set aside ; he whose strong arm had placed the king 
on his throne was now neglected for an upstart family, on 
whom he vowed revenge. By the marriage of his daughter 
to Edward's younger brother, the Duke of Clarence, he had 
won that prince to his interests ; and in 1469 an insurrec- 
tion broke out, at the head of which Clarence and WarwicJc 
hastened to place themselves. Forced to fly from the king 
dom, they took refuge at the French court ; and there, in the 
presence of King I^uis XI. , the exiled Queen Margaret of 
Ai^ou met &ce to &ce one she had long looked upon as 
the deadliest enemy of her house. But mutual interest 
made both parties willing to forget the past ; and a strange 
alliance was agreed on between them, and cemented by the 
marriage of the young Prince Edward to Warwick's second 
daughter, the Ladv Anne. 

Warwick the King-maker, as he was truly called soon 
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returned to England, and whilst King Edward was absent 
in the North entered London in triumph, and proclaimed 
the restoration of Henry VI. The fickle citizens tossed th6 
white rose from their bonnets, and raised the cry, "A Harry ! 
a Harry 1 a Warwick I" Many even of Edward's own fol- 
lowers hastened to assume the red rose ; and whilst the cap- 
tive of the Tower, wearing the regal crown, was conducted 
in solemn procession to St. Paul's, once more to receive the 
homage of his subjects, Edward fled from the kingdom with- 
out striking a single blow. With the aid of the Duke of 
Burgundy, however, he soon collected a few forces, and re- 
turned, protesting as he marched through Yorkshire that 
he came but to claim his father's dukedom, and that he 
was ready to swear allegiance to King Henry and to defend 
his cause to the very death. He affected to display the Lan- 
castrian badge, wmlst his followers shouted, '^ Long live 
King Henry I" in every town and village they passed through. 
Perjury cost nothing to the Yorkist prince, and before the 

gates of York, as well as at the high altar of the Minster, 
e swore on the Most Holy Sacrament to renounce all his 
pretensions to the crown, if only his inheritance were re- 
stored to him. Soon the tide turned in his favour ; as he 
marched towards the capital thousands flocked to his stand- 
ard, and hailed him as king. Clarence, a traitor to every 
cause he had espoused, now deserted the side of Henry and 
joined his brother's army. A few months before, he and 
Warwick had bound themselves by solemn oath upon a relic 
of the true cross " to remain true and Mthful to King 
Henry, vnthotU change, as to their sovereign lord." He 
now sent to the earl to offer to act as mediator between him 
and Edward. But Warwick refused to break his plighted 
oath. " Go back and tell your master," he said to the mes- 
senger, " that Warwick, true to his word, is a better man 
than the false and perjured Clarence. " On Easter eve 1471 
his forces met those of Edward on Bamet field ; the great 
King-maker was slain, and a few days sufliced to restore 
Henry to his prison and Edward to his throne. When the 
fierce storms ceased, which for weeks had beaten on the 
southern coasts, and prevented Margaret and the prince 
from bringing succours to their partisans, and they were at 
last able to effect a landing, it was only to hear the tidings 
that their cause was hopelessly and irretrievably lost. So at 
least it would have seemed to all but Margaret of Ai^jou ; 
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but she would not despair, and collecting the shattered re* 
mains of the Lancastrian army, she persuaded them once 
more to ia^oe their enemies on the field of Tewkesbury. The 
slaughter of that day can scarcely be called a battle. The 
young prince was taken prisoner, and brought into the pre- 
sence of Edward. " What brought you to England," asked 
the king, ^^that you durst thus display your bsmners against 
me f "I came," replied the youth with fearless courage, 
** to recover my father's crown and mine own inheritance." 
Enraged at his reply, Edward had the unmanly ruffianism 
to strike his noble captive in the face with his steel gaunt- 
let ; while his brothers Clarence and Gloucester dragged him 
from the tent and despatched him with their daggers. Nor 
was this the only murder by which the conquerors disgraced 
their victory. Somerset and the other Lancastrian leaders 
had taken refuge in the abbey church : they had always 
respected the rights of sanctuary, and during their late 
•hort-liveil triumph had shown singular mercy to their 
enemies, net one of whom, except the ** butcher Earl of 
Worcester,'* had been put to death. This was probably due 
to the tender-heartedness of King Henry, whose abhorrence 
of bloodshed is well known. But men like Edward and his 
brother Gloucester were strangers to all such feelings ; sword 
in hand, they would now have rushed into the church and 
slaughtered their victims, had not a priest hastily taken the 
Blessed Sacrament from the tabernacle, and standing with 
it at the door, refused to move from thence till the king had 
given his word to spare the fugitives. The promise was 
kept for two days ; at the end of that time an armed force 
broke into the abbey, and every Lancastrian within its walls 
was butchered in cold blood. But one more crime remained 
to be perpetrated to complete the triumph of the House of 
York. On the 22d of May 1471, Edwam entered London, 
and on the evening of the same day the meek and suffering 
Henry was murdered in the Tower, as it is said, by the dag- 
ger of the Duke of Gloucester. His body was borne to St. 
Paul's tJiat every man might see him, and it was given out 
that he had died of grief ; but '^ the silent witness of the 
blood which oozed from lus fresh wounds on to the pave- 
ment," says an old hiBtorian, "gave token of the manner of 
his death." They carried his remains by night to Chertsey 
Abbey ; and among the multitudes who flocked to the spot 
it was soon whispered that miracles were wrought at th« 
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tomb of one who during life had been believed by all men 
to possess the gift of prophecy.* 

On the very night of his murder his unhappy queen ws^ 
consigned to the Tower ; but four years later her old father 
King B6n6 ransomed her for the sum of 50,000 crowns, to 
procure which he sold the last acre of his inheritance to the 
King of France. She died in 1490. 



Distinguished Contemporary Sovereigns. — King of France: Charles VIL, 
1461 ; Louis XI. Kingof Scotland: J amea III. Duke of Burgundff : Chulet 
the Bold. Popes: Martin Y.; Eugenius IV.; Nicholas Y.; Calixtus III.; 
Pius II. 



Chapter XVIII. The White Rose tbiumphakt. 

1471-1485. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the miserable state to 
which England was reduced during the Wars of the Roses. 
For twenty years the horrible strife had raged with such 
fury that the noble blood of the realm was well-nigh ex- 
hausted. Brother had armed against brother, fether against 
son ; it seemed as though all the innocent blood poured 
forth like water during a century of unjust wars was now 
being visited on the land. Grievous were the changes which 
had meanwhile passed over the nation ; it had lost all sense 
of humanity and justice, and if the name of chivalry yet 
existed, the reality had departed for ever. The three bro- 
thers who stood at the head of the realm were stained with 
fjvery vice which could disgrace the Christian name ; and 
men had grown so used to crimes and deeds of treachery 
that they scarcely raised a shudder. As to the royal princes 
themselves, they could not trust each other. The king, 
once restored to his crovm, abandoned himself as before to 

* On one occasion, as he was washing his hands at some state 
ceremony, he happened to cast his eyes on a young boy who stood 
among the attendtuita. " This lad," he said, " will one day enjoy what 
we are now fighting for." The boy was Henry Tudor, who a few years 
later ascended the throne of England. It may be observed, that the 
murder of King Henry had the additional guilt of a premeditated crime. 
Before leaving London, on his march to Tewkesbury, Edward had left 
ihe significant order, that he should bo " kept out of sanctuary :" even 
he had not yet learned to violate what was deemed among the holiest 
of the Church's privileges, her right of protecting the unfortunate 
from the pursuer of blood. 
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his unworihj pleasures, and Gloucester and Clarence soon 
became open rivals. Clarence, as we have already seen, 
had married the eldest daughter of the Earl of Warwick, 
and claimed in her right the inheritance of his vast estates. 
Gloucester was resolved that he would at least share them, 
and having discovered the unhappy widow of Prince Ed- 
ward, the I^ady Anne Neville, who was living concealed in 
London disguised as a cookmaid, he compelled her to accept 
the hand which but a few months before had been dyed in 
her husband's blood, and succeeded in obtaining her portion 
of the inheritance. From that day a deadly enmity arose 
between ihe two brothers ; but Clarence was no match for 
Duke Richard of Gloucester, who surpassed every member 
of his &mily in genius as in the blackness of his crimes. 
Edward too grew jealous of a brother who had already once 
betrayed him ; and when once his ruin was resolved od, 
there was little difficulty in effecting it. A charge of high 
treason was immediately got up, and in 1478 the " £Eilse 
and perjured Clarence*' was committed to the Tower, where, 
ten days later, he was found dead, drowned, according to 
the popular tradition, in a butt of Malmsey wine. 

During the remainder of his reign King Edward did 
nothing great or worthy to make amends for the cruelty 
with which he destroyed every Lancastrian noble who fell 
into his hands. To his other vices he added that of grasping 
avarice, and was the first English king who extorted gifts 
and loans from his subjects under the title of "benevo- 
lences.'' He led an expedition into France, only to be out- 
witted by Louis XI., to whom he resigned his claims on the 
disgraceful condition of receiving an annual pension. A 
treaty of marriage had been concluded at the same time 
between the French dauphin and his eldest daughter Eliza- 
beth ; but in 1483 the news reached him that King Louif 
had broken his engagements and married his son to the 
heiress of Burgundy. On hearing this he burst inte a storm 
of passion, which brought on a dangerous fever. His con- 
stitution had already been ruined by a life of unbridled 
excess, and he expired, after a few days' illness, on the 9Ui 
of April 1483, expressing in his last moments a sorrow for 
the extortions he had practised on his subjects, and giving 
orders for restitution to be made out of his treasure to 
any whom he had wronged. He died at the early age of 
forty-one, leaving five daughters and two sons^ the eldest of 
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whom, a boy of thirteen, was immediatelj proclaimed hif 
luccessor under the title of Edward V. 

The young kinff had been bom in the sanctuary of West 
minster, whither the queen had taken refuge with her chil 
dren during the brief restoration of King Henry in 1470. 
At the moment of his other's death he was residiag at 
Ludlow Castle, whither he now set out for London, under 
the charge of the Earl of Rivers ; but at Stony Stratford 
he was met by his uncle Gloucester, at the head of an armed 
force, who immediately took possession of his person, antf 
conducted him safely euarded to Pontefract Castle. When 
the queenjieard the timngs, her mother's heart told her that 
her son's fate was sealed, and she hastened once more to 
take refuge in the sanctuary of Westminster with her re- 
maining children. 

Nothing, however, could be smoother or more plausible 
than the protestations of the Duke of Gloucester. The 4th 
of May was fixed for the coronation of the young king, whom 
his uncle now brought with him to the capital, riding bare- 
headed before him, and pointing him out for the acclama- 
tions of the citizens. And truly they must have gazed with 
a feeling of relief on the fair boyish fisice, in which a look 
of intelligence mingled with the childlike simplicity which 
gave assurance that his innocent heart was yet unstiuned by 
crime. Great preparations were made for his coronation, 
and meanwhile Duke Richard of Gloucester was declared 
lord protector of the kingdom. 

But protector he did not long purpose to remain ; in 
fancy and in resolve he had already grasped the crown, and 
spite of his bland professions of devotion to his little nephew 
he was already laying plans for his destruction. A few other 
lives had to he first sacrificed in order to clear the way for 
his master crime. The first victim was Lord Hastings, the 
favourite minister of Edward IV., of whose fidelity he was 
naturally suspicious ; and on the 13th of June he was ar 
rested in the council chamber at the Tower, charged with a 
conspiracy against the protector's life, and instantly led out 
into the courtyard and beheaded on the horse-block. Three 
of the queen's relatives were then beheaded without the 
form of a trial ; and the next step was to get possession of 
the king's younger brother, Richard Duke of York, who was 
still in sanctuary with his mother, and whose death was 
quite as necessary to the success of his uncle's schemes as 
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that of Edward. It was decided that there was no sanc- 
tuary for children, who, the protector argued, having com- 
mitted HO crime, had no need of the Church's protection 5 
and since the young king needed the society of his brother 
and playfellow, if Elizabeth would not give hira up, he was 
to be taken by force. In vain did the queen eloquently 
plead for the safety of her child ; he was taken from her 
arms and brought to the duke, who, with that hypocrisy of 
which he was a consummate master, embraced him lovingly, 
saying, ** Welcome, my lord, and that with all my heart !" 
^K^ and immediately conducted him to the Tower, whence nei- 
ther he nor his brother were ever to come forth again. 

On the 22d of June, the good people of London were 
entertained by a sermon, preached at St. Paul's Cross by 
the noted Dr. Shaw, in wmch they were informed that, in 
consequence of a previous marriage of King Edward IV., 
both his sons were illegitimate, and that it was extremely 
doubtful whether that prince himself had been really the 
son of the late Duke of York. " But," he continued, as 
Gloucester by a happy accident at that moment' showed him- 
self at a neighbouring balcony, " here in the noble Duke of 
Gloucester we have the very picture of his heroic father : 
every line and lineament of his fece reflects that of Richard 
of York." At this point of the discourse the dtizens were 
expected to have burst out into acclamations of **Long 
live King Richard 1" but unhappily they only gazed at one 
another in surprise, and the protector had to retire from the 
scene vexed and disappointed. The Duke of Buckingham 
was next made to try nis eloquence with the people, but 
scarcely with more success; a few creatures of the duke's, 
however, hired for the purpose, threw up their caps and 

E reclaimed King Richard 5 whereupon Buckingham thanked 
is hearers for their unanimous election of that worthy 
Erince, and the next day waited on the protector and pressed 
is acceptance of the crown, to which, he said, he was called 
by the will of the people. Richard affected to be over- 
whelmed with astonishment : royalty, he replied, had no 
charms for him ; he desired only to defend the rights of his 
brother's children. After a while, however, he suffered 
himself to be persuaded, and proceeded to Westminster Hall, 
where he was enthroned in the marble chair (the official 
seat of the chancellor of the realm), observing to the as- 
sembled multitude that he chose to e<immeiv% his reign io 
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that seat of justice, inasmuch as the admiuigtration of jus- 
tice was the first duty of a Christian king. A week later he 
was crowned at Westminster ; and an abundance of pardons 
and favours were most lavishly poured forth on the occasion, 
to win for the new king a reputation for liberality and cle- 
mency. He set out on a progress through his kingdom ; 
but before leaving London, Tyrrel, his master of the horse, 
was despatched to the Tower, with orders to take the com- 
mand of that fortress for four-and-twenty hours. When 
night came, Tyrrel, with two of his grooms, entered the 
chamber where the two princes slept, and smothered them 
in their bed-clothes ; the bodies were then brought out and 
buried at the foot of the stairs, where, two centuries later, 
they were discovered, and, by order of King Charles II., 
were removed to Westminster Abbey. 

As soon as the English people had recovered from the 
surprise of these events, which followed so rapidly one upon 
another, they rose in insurrection, and, strange as it may 
seem, at their head was the Duke of Buckingham — the very 
man who had been the chief means of placing Richard on 
the throne. When the conspirators learnt the death of the 
two princes, their thoughts turned to the last representative 
of the house of Lancaster. This was Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, whose mother, Margaret Beaufort, was a descend- 
<int of John of Qaunt, and who was then an exile in the 
court of Brittany. But the insurrection failed, and was fol- 
lowed by the usual attainders and executions, Buckingham 
himself being the first to perish on the scaffold. Those of 
his party who escaped fled to Brittany, to offer their hom- 
age to Henry on condition of his binding himself by oath, 
ji case of his obtaining the crown, to take in marriage the 
Princess Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward I Y., and thus 
to unite the interests of the rival houses. This he did, and 
500 exiled English nobles immediately swore fealty to him 
as to their rightful king. 

Three months had sufficed to raise Richard to the throne, 
which he was not suffered to retain for as many years. His 
dauntless courage and his astonishing genius might hav9 
rendered him one of the greatest kings who ever mled in 
England, had he not been borne down by the weight of his 
own iniquities. In vain did he execute justice with a ri- 
gorous hand, in vain did he make wise laws, and show h 
maryellous zeal for the putting down of crimei and the on- 
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ooiirft^ement of commerce and industry ; everyday brought 
him tidings of the preparations which his rival was making 
for a descent on England, and gave him proofs that there 
was scarcely a man in the whole kmgdom on whose fidelity 
he could reckon. His mind became torn with suspicion, and 
the prey of imaginary terrors. By night or by day he had 
not a moment's ease, and when he went abroad his agita- 
tion was plainly evinced by his wandering eyes and haggard 
looks, and that hand which ever clutched his dagger, "like 
one always ready to strike again."* These terrible emo- 
tions increased the natural repulsiveness of his aspect ; and 
as men gazed at his darkened brow, his glittering eye, and 
his bent and stooping figure, it is no wonder that they shud- 
dered at the thought of all that weighed upon his soul, and 
that they have handed down an exaggerated portrait of the 
deformities of Crook-back Richard. 

On the I4th of August 1485, he received the decisive news 
that Richmond had i^ed from Harfleur, and had landed on 
the coast of Wales with about 3000 followers. Instantly is- 
suing a proclamation, conceived in the most masterly terms, 
he (^ed on all true and good Englishmen to arm them- 
selves agamst the invader; and promptly collecting his 
forces, hastened down to Leicester to place himself at their 
head. It was the 22d of August when the two armies met 
face to face on Redmore Plain, about two miles from the 
town of Bos worth. When in the morning he rode out with 
the royal diadem on his head to marshal his troops, it was 
observed, says the chronicler Hall, that he look^ '* pite- 
ously ;" and it was whispered that his tent had that night 
been visited by awful spectres, which had not suflTered him 
to rest. The battle began ; but it was soon evident that the 
kiug could not rely on the men gathered under his stand- 
ard : the Stanleys had already deserted him, Northumber- 
land remained inactive at his post, and never struck a blow; 
and many of those who fought, "fought but fidntly and, 
as it were, against their wiDs." Then the spirit of King 
Richard rose within him, and he resolved to retrieve the for- 
tunes of the day with the might of his single arm. Loaded 
with a thousand crimes, one thing yet remained to him, and 
that was the dauntless heroism of his race. So, seeking out 
the person of his rival, he set spear in rest, and putting 
spurs to his horse, dashed out of his own ranks alone and 
• Sir T. More 
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ansuppoi*ted, and bore down upon his enemy like a hunffry 
Hon on its prey.* Down went the earl's standard, and his 
standard-bearer the brave Sir Williwn Brandon, and down 
wen t many a knight beside before that desperate charge. An- 
other moment and Richmond was defending himself against 
the deadly thrusts of his fierce assailant, who had cleft a 
path to the very centre of the Lancastrian host. They closed 
around him in an instant ; there was a brief sharp struggle, 
and the clash of many a blow on helm and coi-selet ; and 
then the white plume of the last Plantagenet sank on the 
bloody field, never to rise again. The earl, when he saw 
that the day was gained, knelt down and gave thanks to 
God for the victory ; whilst Lord Stanley bent over Richard's 
prostrate body, and taking from his battered helmet the 
royal diadem which encircled it, he placed it on the brows 
of Richmond. As he did so, the combatants on both sides 
threw down their arms, and mingling their ranks together 
joined in the ciy, " God save King Henry 1" which bore 
fcir over the plain of Bosworth the blessed tidings that tlw 
wars of York and Lancaster were at an end for ever. 

DMthguiihed Contemporary Sovereigns. — Kinge of France. Louis XI.; 
Cliarles VIII., 1483. King of Scotland: James III. Popee: Sixtus IV.. 
1471 ; Innocent VIII., 1484. 

Eminent Ifen.— Henry Chicbeley, Archbishop of Canterbury, called the 
"Light of the English Church:" he vas the founder of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and of other pious foundations ; died 1443. William of Waynflete, 
Bishop of Winchester and Chancellor of England, first Provost of Eton, and 
founder of Magdalen College, Oxford ; died 1486. Lydgate, a monk of Bury, 
fhe wonder of his age : he was a mathematician, a theologian, a profound 
linguist, and an excellent poet; and the little "chamel chapel'^ is still 
•hown among the ruins of Bury, where it is said most of his wri>ings were 
composed : he was encouraged both by Henry V., at whose request he wrote 
his Life of our Ladpe, and by Henry VI., who vi>ited him at Bury, and re- 
ceived f^om him an illuminated life of the patron saint of the abbey ; he died 
about 1460. The monks of this century, indeed, may be fairly said to have 
JKpt up their ancient reputation as encouragers of learning. Besides Lyd- 
gate, we have the two historians, Matthew of Westminster, and Walsingham 
•he monk of St. Albans ; and about the year 1468 the greatest invention of 
iDodem days, that of Printing, found its earliest patrons in the sante great 
nbbeys. William Caxton, a London citizen, who had learnt the secret of the 
art during his travels in Germany, set up his first presses in the abbeys of 
Westminster and St. Albans, and had as his fellow labourer in setting the 
type the accomplished Earl of Rivers, who a/terwards presented him to the 
king. Caxton printed his books in Oerman characters, or what we term *' old 
English," or tilscft Ittttt; but his successor, Wynkyn de Worde, introduced 
ihe Roman type. The first book ever printed by Fust, the German inventor 
ft Ibe art, was the VulgaU Vereion of Ihe Holy Scripture*, Sir John Vof 

• ilalL 
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tetcue, V»A Chief-Jastice under Henry VI., vtas a brave LaocastrUn knight, 
appointed chancellor and tutor to the young Prince of Wales during th« 
period of his exile: he was the author of two able treatises; one written to 
prove the right of the Lancastrian princes to the throne ; the other, far more 
celebrated, entitled De Laudihua Legum Anglue ('* In praise of the Laws oC 
England"), in which he instructs his royal pupil in the nature of the English 
eonstitution, and lays down the principle that the power of the sovereigns of 
England is not absolute^ but restrained by political laws. In the reign of 
Edward IV. he was only able to procure Ids pardon from that monarch by 
writing another treatise to prove the claims of the House of York. Among 
*.he great prelates of tliis century we must name Cardinal Henry Beaufort, 
BUhop of Winchester, the son of John of Gaunt: he evinced on many occa 
sions a princely munificence, and may be called the re-founder of the Hos- 
pital of St Cross ; but he was an ambitious and worldly man, although far 
from deserving the odium heaped on him by Shakespeare, whose character of 
Beaufort is wholly a fictitious one : instead of dying (as the great dramatist 
represents) in the agonies of despair, he prepared for his last moments by a 
most solemn and affecting ceremony, causing the Dirge and Mass of Requiem 
to be sung over him by the monks of his cathedral as he lay in state, like one 
already dead. All his immense wealth was left in charity ; 4000/., a great 
sum in those days, being assigned for the relief of poor prisoners. 

State of Society, Commerce, 4'c.— During the reign of Henry V. the coun- 
try enjoyed a greater degree of prospeiity and glory than at almost any former 
feriod ; and it evinced its satisfaction by all kinds of sports and merry-making, 
fever England deserved the name of " Merry England," it was during this 
time; and we are literallv bewildered with the accounts of the games antf 
mumming and splendid shows, which were then the amusement of all classes. 
Of these games one still survives ; cards were, it is said, first invented at 
this time fur the recreation of Charles VJ., the mad king of France. Com- 
merce, meantime, made steady progress; and among the merchant-lords of 
London was the celebrated Sir Richard Whittington, ♦• thrice lord-mayor of 
London," who, from a poor lad, came to amass a great fortune by the trading 
voyages of his ship " The Cat," which fortune he spent in many noble foun- 
dations, some of which are still to be seen, as his almshouses for thirteen 
poor persons on Highgate Hill. Even during the distractions of the wars oi 
the Roses commerce was not extinguished ; and among the commercial men 
of the fifteenth century were the names of many honourable, not only for their 
wealth, but for their piety : among them is that of William Canynge, a mer- 
chant of Bristol, who, after his wife's death, became a priest, and spent his 
wealth in the erection of the noble church of St. Mary's, Redcliife, where his 
tomb may still be seen. 

The English pea^antr}' at this period were well clothed and we'd fed. A 
abourer's weekly wages sufficed to supply him with a bushel of wheat and 
twenty-four pounds of meat;* and Sir John Fortescue, in his book above 
alluded to, observes, that one reason of the superiority of the English over 
the French in battle was their greater muscular strength, arising from theix 
animal diet. " Every inhabitant (of England)," he says, " is at lil)erty fUUy to 
use and enjoy whatever his farm produceth, — the fruits of the earth, the in- 
crease of his flock, and the like; all the improvements he makes are his own 
to use and enjoy, without the let or denial of any. Hence the inhabitants ars 
rich in go'd and silver, and in all the necessaries and conveniences of life. 
They drink no water except at cert^iin times, upon a religious score, and by 
way of doing penance: they are fed in great abundance with all sorts of flesb 
and fish, of which they have plenty every where : they are clothed throughout 
In good woollens ; their bedding and other furniture is of wool, and that in great 
Bt«»lA. I'^ach man, according to hii rank, hath all things which conduce to mnkt 
life 9a»y an.1 hsi py." Most men could then earn good wages; and thote nlw 
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eould not, found their leioarce in the boundless hospitality dispensed at the 
monasteries and the houses of the great. In the castles and mansions of the 
English nobles there were four substantial meals a day : people then rose at 
four, rode abroad until seren, and then came in to a breakfast of meat, ale, and 
wine, spread out on the huge oaken tables in the great hall, where guests and 
•errants sat together at the board according to their rank. The hawks on 
their perches, and the great hounds on the rush-strewn floor, the huge goblets 
carried round to the company, and the minstrels and jesters, who helped to 
make them merry, completed the picture. 

An extraordinary splendour was to be found in the religious ceremonies 
of ttiis period, as well as in the ecclesiastical buildhigs. In the year 1439 we 
find the first mention of glats being manufactured in England. That for 
the windows of Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, however, was all to be " flrom 
bejond sea;" and the orders for the completion of these windows give us 
a notion of the excellence then attained in the art of glass-painting. The 
glazier " covenanteth to use the finest and curiosest colours of red, purpure, 
sanguin, and violet," for his ** stories and imageries ;** whilst the painter of 
stonework •♦ doth also covenant to paint on the wall, finely and curiously, the 
doom of our Lord God Jesus, and ill devices and imagery thereto belonging, 
m fair and sightly colours and fine gold." 

Of other improvements and inventions we will only allude to that of paper, 
first made out of linen rags in this century ; and the introduction by King 
Richard III. of poaUhoraea and $tage$. 

It is needless to say that the wars of the Roses brought a sad change over 
the country. During that unhappy period, we read that the roads to the chief 
towns were grass-grown, that *he fields were waste, and the very fruit-trees 
cut down, wnilst the forests swarmed with outlaws. One circumstance of 
somewhat less melancholy interest in connection with these wars is the 
number of pilgrims whom they sent to the holy places of Rome and Palestine. 
Many of the Lancastriui nobles shared the piety of their king; and in more 
than one of the histories of the time we find touching records of these pilgrim 
exiles, who, when they could no longer serve him with their sword, went at 
his entreaty to the shrines of Loretto and Jerusalem to aid him with their 
vows and prayers. 

Among the many illustrious foreigners who visited England during the 
reigns of our Lancastrian kings, we may mention two: St. Vincent Ferrer, 
the great apostle of the Dominican Order, who, in the time of Henry IV., 
visited and preached in almost every city of England ; and JEneas Sylvius 
Piceolomini, who afterwards ascended the pontifical chair under the title of 
Pope Pius II. 



Chap. XIX. York aitd Lanoastbr unitbd. 

1485-1509. 

A WS2K had not passed after the battle of Bosworth, when 
the citizens of London were gathered in their streets to 
witness the triumphal entry of their new sovereign. Tri- 
umphal entries and new sovereigns had, indeed, become 
common things enough of late years ; and the good citizens 
had witnessed more of each since the accession of Henry VI. 
than they would have found it easy to reckon. Yet there 
was a certain degree of novelty in the procession of the 2Sth 
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of August 1485. It was headed by three standards, to wit, 
" an ymage of Sainte George, a red firye dragon, and a done 
kowe." St. George and the dun cow were old friends ; but 
as to the red dragon, he must sorely have perplexed tho 
minds of the Londoners. However, he had his meaning, 
and a very significant one too ; he was intended to figure 
forth the descent of his royal master Henry Tudor from 
the good knight Arthur, king of Britain, who, as all the 
world knows, or at least knew in days when the romances 
of chivalry formed the popular reading, bore the same red 
dragon for his ensign. In &ct, this descent from King 
Arthur, strange as it seems, was one among the many titles 
which Henry put forth in support of his claims to the crown. 
His Lancastrian pedigree was not without its weak points ; 
and it was not very clear to the minds of his loving sul)- 
jects whether his right of blood, his right of conquest, his 
marriage with the heiress of the house of York, or lastly 
his descent, before mentioned, from the redoubtable King 
Arthur, were to be set forth as tho grounds for his assum- 
ing the royal dignity. However, an act of parliament was 
passed in which a little of all these claims was judiciously 
mixed together, so as to make out a tolerably strong case 
for the founder of the Tudor djrnr^sty. The marriage with 
the princess was celebrated soon afterwards ; and any in- 
convenient doubts which might have been suggested to the 
minds of the people by the appearance in public of the re- 
maining heirs of the Plantageuet race were set at rest by 
shutting them up in the Tower. 

Henry VII. was just twenty-eight years old at the time of 
his coronation ; and, as he himself told the French historian 
Oomines, had spent his entire life since his fifth year in 
Bome kind of exue or imprisonment. Every age has its spirit 
and its representative : the spirit of the a^e in which he 
lived was that of subtle state policy ; and in all Europe 
there was no fitter representative of it than himself. Coli 
and cautious, he admitted few to his confidence, and nei- 
ther sought nor gave affection. He had nothing of the bold 
frank manners of the Plantagenet kings, nothing of their 
warlike ardour, nothing of their romance; and what he 
had won by the sword he preserved by a system of crafty 
and sagacious government, whose object was to depress the 
power of the nobility, and to render that of the crown well 
nigh absolute. The suspidouB jealousy of his temper wat 
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increased by the £Etct, which soon became an eyident one, 
that the people still retained a lingering love for their old 
dynasty. The reign of Henry Vlf. was a reign of insur- 
rections, and of pretenders to the throne. First appeared 
Lambert Simnel a baker's son, who gave out that he was no 
other than Edward Plantagenet the young Earl of Warwick, 
and the son of the Duke of Clarence, who had escaped from 
the Tower. At the head of some forces which he had raised 
in Ireland, he attempted an invasion; but being taken 
prisoner, he was given the office of scullion in the royal 
kitchen, the real Earl of Warwick being meanwhile pro- 
duced fiom his prison and exhibited to the public. Four 
years later, in 1492, a more formidable claimant of the crown 
arose in the person of Perkin Warbeck, a young Fleming, 
who gave himself out to be Richard Duke of York, brother 
of King Edward V., who, it was said, had not perished with 
his brother in the Tower, but had escaped, and now ap- 
peared as the rightful heir to the throne. He was supported 
by Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, the aunt of the mur- 
dered prince, who seems really to have believed in the truth 
of his tale, and who received him honourably at her court, 
where he was known by the title of "the White Rose of 
England." King James IV. of Scotland invited him to that 
country, where he bestowed on him the hand of the Lady 
Catherine Gordon, and supplied him with the means of 
invading England. But he too was at last taken, exposed 
in the stocks, and finally committed to the Tower. There 
he and the real Earl of Warwick met and concerted a 
plan of escape. Their schemes were discovered, and im- 
mediately afforded Henry an opportunity long desired of 
destroying the young Plantagenet. His existence was at 
that moment particuhirly inconvenient, for a treaty of mar- 
riage between the young Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Katherine of Arragon threatened to be unsuccessful, owing 
to the hesitation of her wary father, King Ferdinand, to 
give his consent, as long as so many of the late royal family 
were alive, who might some day dispute the prince's title. 
So whilst Warbeck was summarily hanged at Tyburn, War- 
wick was executed for high treason, his only crimes being 
his attempt to procure his liberty and his Plantagenet blood. 
These conspiracies, and others of a similar kind, soon con- 
vinced the king that his throne was any thing but seciu-e, 
and that to mahe it bc he had need of a watchful eye and 
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an able hand. But wariness and watchfulness were like 
second nature to him ; every ^oreiffn court was filled with 
his spies, and as to his own, he needed no one to fill the of- 
fice for him. Robed in the long churchman's gown, which 
had taken the place of the pa^y- coloured doublets and 
close-fitting jerkins of the last century, with the plain doth 
cap adom^ with a single jewel, which shaded his keen 
penetrating eyes, he moved about grave and serious, ** full 
of thoughts and observations," says Lord Bacon, who wrote 
his history, '^ and of notes and memorials, touching the 
persons of his court, taken down by his own hand." That 
tittle note-book of the first Tudor was a master-piece in its 
way. It contained memoranda of those whom he was to 
employ, and those whom he was to beware of; and it seldom 
left his bosom. But one day the king foi^ot his wonted 
caution, and left it within reach, — ^not of an inquisitive 
courtier, but far worse, — of his own tame monkey, who, set 
on by a mischievous page, tore it to shreds, "whereat," 
continues Bacon, '' the court, which liked not those pensive 
accounts, was almost tickled with aport." 

We have said that the great jiim of King Henry (as it 
had been that of his contemporary Ferdinand of Spain, and 
of Louis XI. of France, who reigned but a few years pre- 
viously) was to keep down the nobles, and to extend the 
power of the crown. The state in which he found the king- 
dom greatly contributed to assist him in this design ; for 
the feudal barons, who, until now, had opposed the great 
obstacle to the growth of royal power, were a race well nigh 
extinct. Feudality had hacked itself to pieces during the 
wars of the Roses : Towton and Hexham and Bamet had 
seen its expiring death- struggles ; and when the storm ol 
civil war had swept over the land, the old nobility were iJl 
but destroyed, new men had sprung up to fill their places, 
and a new order of things began. Hitherto an English earl 
was a being almost independent of the king. On his own 
estates, and among his feudal retainet^, he was all but a 
king himself. The sovereign was in re^ty fiir more de- 
pendent on the will of his powerful subjects than they ever 
were on his; and a Bohun, a Percy, or a Neville, could 
treat with the Plantagenet monarchs almost as their equals. 
But with the new dynasty there arose a new nobility, — ^meu 
who depended on the fiivour of the king for their titles and 
estates, lords of a new creation, bound, as u matter ol 
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•ourse, to the service and the person of the sovereign. Court- 
liness and servility were now the order of the day ; inde- 
pendence went out of fashion, and Henry had his own ways 
of rendering ii absolutely vulgar. Laws began to be passed 
limiting the number of retainers which each noble was 
allowed to support, and one by one quietly extinguishing 
their privileges. When the Earl of Essex, one of the most 
£aithful adherents of his house, entertained the king at his 
castle of Henningham, Henry, as he passed through the 
hall, cast a keen searching eye on the long rows of retainers 
drawn up on either side to receive him. No one could 
speak more blandly th:-in he, especially iu a moment when 
his craft was about to gain a point in his own favour. '^ My 
Lord of Essex," he said, addressing his gallant host, *^ I 
have heard much of your hospitality, but I see it is greater 
even than is said. These handsome gentlemen I see around 
me are doubtless your menial servants." " Pardon me, 
your grace," replied the earl, " they are my feudal retainers, 
who are come to do me service, and to wait upon your 
grace." Henry t^ffected to start : ** By my faith, my lord," 
he said, " I must not endure to have my laws broken in my 
flight; my attorney -general must speak with you:" and 
the matter ended by the earl being condemned to a fine of 
10,000^. 

For, if it must be confessed, there was one thing which 
King Henry liked even better than power, and that was 
monei/. All his craft and all his scheming policy was 
directed in the long-run to fill his coffers. He preferred 
taking the purses of his subjects to taking their heads ; and 
though Bacon assures us that but three noblemen suffered 
execution during his reign, he does not tell us how many 
were condemned to be plundered. In fjEict, the enimiera- 
tion would have been a difficult matter; for during the 
last years of his life, the king may be said to have governed 
by means of a grand and imiversal system of fine-age. Two 
infamous lawyers, named Empson and Dudley, were em' 
ployed to work the intricate machinery which emptied the 
pockets of every class of the king's subjects, and filled their 
own and that of their royal master, gaining both for him 
and for themselves tb execration of the people ; and under 
these worthy judget every crime was either punished by a 
ine, or pardoned on the payment of a handsome bribe. 

In 1499 the king's eldest son waa married to the Prii/ 
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cess Katheikie of Arragon, daughter to King Ferdinand of 
Bpain. The youwg prince had received the name of Arthur, 
to commemorate his supposed descent from the ancient 
British kings, a point of genealogy which King Henrj 
always made the most of. He died, however, soon after 
the marriage took place; and the widowed princess wa« 
immediately affianced to his brother Henry, the next heir 
to the crown, a dispensation having been first obtained 
from the Holy See. The marriage, however, did not take 
place until after the king's death. Of the king's five 
daughters, Margaret, the eldest, married James Iv. King 
of Scotland ; and from this marriage descended that line of 
Stuart sovereigns who, in the following century, united both 
kingdoms under one crown. On occasion of this marriage 
a solemn treaty of peace was signed between England and 
Scotland ; for during the space of one hundred and seventy 
years the wars between the two coimtries had been only 
interrupted by occasional truces. 

The reign of Henry VII. brought at least one blessinff 
to the country, — ^that of profound peace. Henry was a rew 
^over of peace : ** When bur Lord Christ came into the 
world," he would say, "peace was sung; and when He 
went out of it, peace was bequeathed." If there were no 
great victories to shed a lustre over his reign, there were at 
least great discoveries, whose fruits were more lasting and 
considerably more profitable. It is well known that a mere 
accident prevented England from enjoying the honour of 
the discovery of America. Columbus offered his services 
in the first instance to the English king, whose avarice 
induced him to decline them. He, however, gave liberal 
encouragement to Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian navigator, 
who had settled at Bristol, and who in 1497 sailed from 
that port on the voyage which terminated with the dis- 
covery of Newfoundland. North and South America, the 
West Indies, and the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, were all discovered during this reign ; and new 
worlds were thus opened to commercial enterprise. Of 
course the sciences of navigation and ship-building became 
Df increased importance ; and we find King Henry spendioff 
a sum of no less than 14,000^. on a ship, which was deemed 
the wonder of the day, and which was christened ** the 
Great Harry." On the whole, it may be paid that England 
'WW both happy and prosperous under the first Tudor, in 
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Spite of Empson and Dudley, and of a not very brilliant 
court or over-popular sovereign. There existed a wealthy 
and independent middle class, and a free peasantry; for, 
marvellous to say, without the passing of an act of parlia- 
I ment, without monster meetings and the other machineries 
' of popular agitation, without the interference of the state 
ill any one way, slavery and villeinage had all but ceased 
to exist. And if we inquire how this had come about, wc 
are forced to answer that it was chiefly, if not entirely, the 
work of the Catholic Church.* The wars of the Roses did 
something ; but long before those wars villeinage had been 
on the decline. From the days of St. Wulstan, nay, we 
should say, from the very first hour when the £iith was 

* Our readers may like something more than oar hare assertion of 
«nch a fact, and we will Uierefore add a few particnlai-s in sum>ort of 
the ahove statement. In the first place, every Bishop was declared by 
the law of the English Church the protector of all the slaves in hit 
dioceee. Those who oppressed their slaves were excommunicated, as 
were also all who attempted to reduce any man to slavery who had 
once been set free. If a slave entered the religious or clerical state, 
he at once received his freedom ; and at one of tlie English councils 
held in 816, we find it voted by all present without exception, that 
every Bishop should at his death leave the tenth of all he had to the 
poor, and should set free all the English bondsmen who had passed 
uito his hands daring the time of his government; and moreover, 
thnt every Bishop and Abbot should on the death of any of their 
brotlier prelates set free three slaves, and give three shillings to each 
as an alms for the relief of the departed soul. Again, at the council 
of Armagh, in 1172, all the English slaves in Ireland were given their 
liberty. But this was only a smtdl part of the means used by the 
Church for the liberation of the people. The faithful were constantly 
taught that (to use the words of St Gregory), " Since our Redeemer, 
the Creator of all thinss, has deigned to assume human flesh, to 
restore us to our first liberty by breaking the bonds of servitude 
which held us captive, it is a most salutary deed to restore to men by 
f en^nchisement their native liberty." (Lib. v. lit 72.) It would be 
impossible to name all the Popes who have spoken to the same effect, 
and condemned slavery. " When the dyin^ slaveholder asked for the 
last sacraments" (says the Protestant writer Macaulay), "his spi- 
ritual attendants regularly adjured him, as he loved his soul, to 
emancipate his brethren for whom Christ died. And so succcssiVilly 
had the Church used her formidable machinery, that before the Be- 
formation came she had enfranchised almost all Uie bondsmen in th« 
kingdom." We may add, that the amount of protection given by tlio 
Church to slaves may be gathered from the fact that it was one of 
i. the charges most frequently brought against her by the nobles, who 
I looked on tiie liberation of bondsmen as an infringement of theii 
Oghts and privilegeg* See BaUne^, cc. xvi. wii. xviii. jxx. and xx. 
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plauted in the land, the Church had laboured iacesBsntlj 
Dj her public laws, as well as by her private influence, to 
set free those poorer classes of whom she was the arowed 
protector. That this was done gradually, and not by any 
sadden revolution, is only to say what 1ms been said befoic 
by a great foreign writer,* ttiat in so acting the Churdi was 
guidM by ** an exquisite prudence and an admirable mode- 
ration f the fauct remains the same, that, to use the words 
of the same author, ** it was Oatholidsm which ahchahed 
sbiTety, in spito of ideas, manners, interests, and laws, 
which opposed obstacles seemingly the most invindble." ( 
The Norman conquest may have created our nolnlity ; bat | 
as to the free peasantry of England, they aie the o-eatiGQ 
of the Oatholic Church. 

There are abundant evidences that at the dose of the 
fifteenth century, in spito of a certain diange which had 
passed over the kuid, thoe was much of true and eamert 
religion among the inferior der^py and the great body of 
the people. The higher dignitaries had indeed surrenderod 
mucn of their independence ; yet there were many, like 
Cardinal Morton Archbishop of Canterbury, the early frkaid 
and paferon of Sir J. More, and Alcock Bidiop of Worcester, 
the holy and mortifi?d founder of Jesus Collie, Cambridge, 
who were an omaicoTit to the hierarchy. '* There is no 
want of religion among the English people," observes an 
Italian historian of the time, who had long resided among 
them and knew them welL Indeed, we cannot open any 
of the writings of the day without lighting on chance pass* 
ages which show how deeply the hddi and devotion of the 
Church had woven themsdves into the every-day habits oi 
the people. The key-noto of religious feeluiff in En^and 
was devotion to the Passion and to our Blessed Lady. I>id i 
a good dtizen of London or Bristol die, we are pr^ty sure ^ 
to find in his will some such bequest as that of '^t lyghts 
to bum upon my tomb on festivde daies, in honour of the 
T woundes of our Lord Ck>d, and the joies of our Ladye St. 
Msfye." l!be conunonest flowers in our English meadows 
are those whidi recdved their names from the peasantry 
of a believing age, and who, as a matter of course, named 
them after some instrument of the Passion, or after the i 
Blessed Mother of God. The beads were the popular devo- ' 
tion of the day ; and from the king, who adorned his rosaiy ^ 
• Balmez. 
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•with gold and silver, down to the old dame, whom Sir 
Thomas More describes, "going pit-pat on her patens with 
her staff in one hand and her Pater Noster in the other,** 
there was not a sonl in Catholic England who would have 
gone to rest content if the Psalter of Mary had been left 
unsaid. 

The Chnmide of France and England, published by Robert 
Pabyan in 1516, is divided into seven books, in honour of 
the Seven Joys of our Lady. It is a curious history, full of 
&cts, some curious and some commonplace. But its very 
commonplace is redolent of the &.ith. Thus, when the 
author describes what we should call a street-accident, he 
tells us how the passers-by thronged round the sufferer, — 
not to c^ a hackney-coach, or send for the nearest sur- 
geon, nor even to help carry him to the hospital, but— to 
bid him think of our Lord Christ upon the Rood, as though 
they considered that just the most natural thing he should 
think of, and the one most likely to give him ease ; and 
instances of the same kind, indicative of the intensely 
Christian feeling of the multitude, might be given almost 
without number.* 

If there was plenty of devotion in England in the reign 
of Heniy VII. , so also there was no lack of learning. For 
these were the days of William Lilly, the father of peda- 
gogues and grammarians, who, by command of " the king's 
majesty's wisdom,'' drew up his stateliest of Latin grammars, 
'— " foi-asmuch" he says in his preface, " as it is profitable 
that every man should orderly decline his noun and his verb." 
They were the days of the good Dean Colet, the founder 
of St. Paul's School, and the director of Sir Thomas More ; 
of Linacre, whom the same great man calls " the master of 
his studies ;" and of Qrocyn, who stands responsible for all 

* Perhaps, it may be said, Fabyan was a monkish historian ; let 
onr readers understand, therefore, that he was no such thing, but a 
substantial London tradesman, who filled the offices of sheriff and 
alderman in his native city, and devoted his retirement to the com- 
pilation of his Chronicle. He had true aldermanic tastes and habits 
too, if wo may judge from his account of the coronation feast of Queen 
Katherine of Yalois, wherein he gives us the name of each separate 
dish, and the history of its cooking. " And ye shall understand," he 
a«lds, " that this feast was all of ilsh ; for, Lent being entered upon 
nothing of meat was there, saving only brawn served with mustard.'* 
Ue does not explain this Lenten dispensation of the sixteenth century 
\n. favour of the eating of brawn. 
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the Greek which was stadied daring the next century; and 
of a host of other schUars, of whom it is enou^ ta say 
that thej were worthy to be the contemponuies^ as they 
were most of them the bosom friends, of More. 

A great number of the colleges both of Oxford and OuD' 
bridge were founded in this rdgn. Amongst others, those 
of St. Johifs and Christ Collie, Cambridge, which owed 
their origin to the admirable Countess of Richmond, the 
king's mother. Of this truly great woman it would be hsai 
to say whether she was most distinguished for her piety, 
her learning, or her br;^Ye and dauntless spirit^ whidi old 
age itself could never quench. ** Would to God," she was 
wont to say, *Hhat the princes of Christendom would com- 
bine and mardi against the Turic ; and gladly would I wait 
on them, and be the washerwoman of iheir camp V When 
she died. King Uenry laid her in the superb chapel which 
ne had built in Westminster Abbey, and which he intended 
as the future burial-place of the kings of England. It was 
not his only religious foundation : no less than ax reli- 
gious houses were built by this monarch, who, as death 
approached, seemed to be smitten with remorse at the 
thought of the extortions he had practised on his subjects. 
So he put a clause into his will commanding his heir to 
make restitution of his ill-gotten wealth, paid the debts (A 
all the poor debtors of London, released all criminals except 
those who lay imder sentence for heinous crimes, and then 
died, in the fifty-second year of his age and the twenty- 
fourth of his reign. He was laid to rest in his glorious 
chapel, where he had endowed three masses to be said over 
his tomb *' daily, so long as the worid should last.' little 
could he have guessed t^t ere a few years had passed, the 
hand of his own son and successor flhould sweep away aD 
bis endowmenti^ and that the masses which were to last 
br ever should be said for scarcely more than another thir^ 
rears. 

Disimgmukei Con UmpMiu^ Svterei§ns,—Ki9g$ ofFrmwu: Charies VIII., 
HS3; Look Xli., 1498. ^ings cfSeaUand: Janes III.; Janes IV., llSt, 
King mud Queen of Spaiu : Fenlinacd and Isabella, 1474. Pupa: '— nrtut 
VIII.. 1484 ; Alexander VI., 1493; Jnlins IL, IMS. 
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Chap. XX. Hexbt VIII. avd the Rotal Supbsmact. 

1509-1547. 

For a full century England had not witnessed such a burst 
of enthusiasm as that which welcomed the accession of 
Henry VIII. His fiither's unpopularity set off all the good 
qualities of the young monarch, in whom his subjects be- 
held a handsome youth of eighteen, with the reputation of 
courage and learning, and with just those frank and open 
manners in which the English most delighted. His mar- 
riage with the Princess Katherine was celebrated almost 
immediately; and for a while nothing was heard of but 
lousts and pageants, May-day revels on Shooter's Hill, or 
Deneath the glorious trees of Greenwich Park, where King 
Henry and his courtiers, in the guise of foresters, feasted 
in their arbours of green boughs carpeted with flowers. Be- 
fore lonff, however, brilliant schemes of ambition engaged 
the mind of the young king; and taking advantage of a 
qaarrel between Louis All. of France and Pope Julius II., 
he joined the league of the Sovereign Pontifif, and invaded 
France at the head of a powerful army, with the romantic 
d sign of recovering the conquests of the Plantagenet kinss. 
Whilst he was winning the Battle of the Spurs before the 
gates of Terouanne, his English dominions were being in 
their turn invaded by the Scots. King James IV. had 
crossed the Tweed and encamped on a hUl called Floddeu, 
the last of the Cheviot range. The circumstances recalled 
the days of Orecy and Neville's Cross ; and Queen Katherine, 
if she did not quite take the part of Philippa of Hainault, 
showed a hearty zeal in the defence of the realm, and with 
her own hands embroidered the banners which were to 
be borne against the enemy by the gallant Earl of Surrey. 
That nobleman having hastily collected an army composed 
of the brave north-countrymen, marched to meet the king ; 
and for the last time in English history the consecrated 
baimer of St. Cuthbert was token from its sanctuary and 
carried to the field of battle. Tlie conflict which ensued 
ended in the utter defeat of the Scots, who left their king 
and the flower of their nobility dead on the bloody field ; 
and Henry returned to England to enjoy the double triumph 
of his arms. In 1515 ^uis XII. was succeeded on the 
French throne by his gallant and romantic heir Francis I.| 
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whose reign was a long rivalry with the grcatost monarch 
of that age of great monarchs, Charles V., king of Spaiu 
and emperor of Germany, who was nephew to the English 
queen. For several years the history of Europe is the his- 
tory of the squabbles of Francis and Charles, in the course 
of which both sought the alliance of Henry ; and his vanity 
was flattered with the thought that he held the balance <^ 
power between them. 

On the 7th of June 1520, a meeting took place between 
the French and English kings on the plains of Ardres, where 
they and their courts encamped ana held a tournament, 
which lasted eighteen days. Their pavilion was rather a 
palace than a tent, and the magnificence of the festival has 
earned for it in history the name of '' the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold." 

But whilst the European monarchs were occupied with 
their splendid rivalries, that ffreat religious revolution had 
begun in Germany which is Known as the Protestant Re- 
formation. Martin Luther, an Augustinian fnar, had com- 
menced his career by attacking the sale of indulgences, and 
having once gained a certain degree of notoriety, had gone 
on to publian a series of attadcs on aU the most sacred 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. At first he professed 
unbounded submission to the decision of the Holy See; 
but when Pope Leo X., in 1520, formally condemned his 
writings, and threatened him with excommunication if he 
did not retract his errors, he in his turn excommunicated 
the Pope. He now found himself at the head of a parfy^ 
and the affair began to attract general attention. The new 
doctrines found plenty both of supporters and assailants, 
and among the most zealous of the latter was the English 
king. Henry was indeed well versed in Catholic theologjr, 
and his *' Defence of the Seven Sacraments," published m 
1521, procured for him a torrent of abominable epithets by 
way of reply from the pen of Luther, and from the Pope 
the title of " Defender of the Faith." Heiuy was amaz- 
ingly vain of his literary reputation and his new title ; and 
when, in the following year, the emperor visited London, 
the streets, carpeted with tapestry and hung with cloth* 
of-gold, were every where decorated with inscriptions to 
** Charles and Henry, Defenders of the Church and of the 
Faith." 

His chief minister at this time was Cardinal Thoioat 
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Wolsey, who liad risen from a low station, partly by his 
talents and yet more by his admirable address. Appointed 
one of the royal chaplains, he had won his master's heart 
by his varied learning, his gay companionship, and his 
promptitude as a man of busmess. He was of course not 
long without preferment, aaid in a few years found himself 
Archbishop of York and chancellor of tne kingdom, whilst 
his ambition was yet further gratified by the gift from Pope 
Leo of a cardinal's hat and the dignity of papal legate. 

His revenues were enormous; yet it must be owned 
that if Wolsey loved wealth, it was to spend and not to 
hoard it. Nay, in some ways he spent it well and worthily ; 
for if thousands went in keeping up a state &r more royal 
than episcopal, thousands more were lavished in a princely 
encourajgement of arts and Icstming, and a charity as pro • 
fuse as it was discerning.* His household eclipsed the king's 
in its splendour, and numbered no fewer than eight hun- 
dred persons, barons, knights, chambeiiains, hersdds, and 
minstrels, not forgetting four cooks, besides the master 
cook, who " went daily in damask, with a chain of gold 
about his neck." The procession of the Lord Cardinal 
from his residence at York House to Westminster Hall was 
a daily pageant exhibited to the wondering gaze of the 

Eopulace. The great seal of £ngluid and the cardinal's 
at were borne before him by some nobleman or gentle- 
man, " right solemnly and bareheaded." Then came two 
silver crosses and two great pillars, and a great mace of 
silver -gilt. Then a crowd of gentlemen t^ers, crying, 
** On, my masters, on before, and make way for my lord's 
grace I" And lastly came my lord's grace himself, in his 
crimson or scarlet robes, ''the best that could be had for 
money," riding upon a mule, who, like his master, was 
weighed down with finery, and was ** trapped altogether 
in crimson velvet and gilt stirrups." All this was not 
very edifying, and many were the bitter gibes passed by 
the wits of the day on the pillars and poleaxes, the golden 
cushions and silver crosses of the butcher's son of Ipswich. 

But events were at hand destined to brine about the 
ruin of the great Cardinal, and to result in the apostasy 
of the nation. Our readers will remember that the king's 
marriage with his brother's widow had taken place by papal 
dispensation immediately after his accession. Twenty yearg 
• He was the founder of Christ Church College, Oxford 
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had now pasBed, during which time Queen Eatherinc ha< 
given an example of everj virtue which could adorn her 
■tation. She took her part fitly and royally in the gaietiee 
of the courts but her private life was one of prayer and 
mortification. Under her queenly robes she wore the cord 
of St. Francis; and her learning was not inferior to her 
piety. She had been the mother of five children, of whom, 
Dowever, the Princess Mary alone survived. None knew 
her worth better than King Henry ; but in an evil hour he 
Buflfered himself to be won by the charms of Anne Boleyn, 
one of her attendants, and the thought suggested itself that 
the circumstances of his marriage might admit of his pro- 
curiug a divorce. We shall pass as briefly as possible over 
the details of a history whose intrigues filled up the space 
of nine miserable years. In 1628, Pope Clement VII., hav- 
ing been solicited by Henry to dissolve the marriage, de- 
spatched Cardinal Campeggio to England, with full powers 
to examine the case in company with Wolsey, and pro- 
nounce judgment. But after careful inquiry he decided 
on submitting the matter to the personal decision of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, to whose protection the queen had also 
appealed. At his first interview with the king after the 
departure of Campeggio, Wolsey plainly saw that the sun 
of his fortunes had set. The failure of the divorce was 
laid tp his door, and on his return to London he found 
himself stripped of the chancellorship and banished from 
the court lie retired to his archbishopric ; but Anne now 
reigned supreme, and her vengeance was not satisfied. A 
few months later the disgraced minister was arrested under 
the charge of high treason, and hurried to London. A 
timely illness saved him from the scaffold ; and on the 29th 
of November 1630 Wolsey expired, with expressions of un- 
affected piety, at the Abbey of Leicester. " I tarry but 
God*s will," were his last words, " to render my simple 
Boul into the hands of Him who made it. Had I but served 
Him as faithfully as I have served the king. He would not 
have abandoned me in my gray hairs." 

Henry was now left in the hands of a far more danger- 
ous counsellor. This was Thomas Cromwell, a man of low 
birth, the son, it is said, of a blacksmith, who had foi 
many years led the life of an adventurer, serviug as a com- 
mon trooper in that imperialist army which in 1527 stonned 
the wnlls cf Rome, and, composed as it was for the moil 
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part of German Lutherans, committed atrocities too hideoua 
•#0 be recorded. The political creed of this man was a very 
simple one ; a statesman, according to his notions, was one 
who knew how to rise by devising the easiest means fof 
gratifying a sovereign's wishes. As to the restraints of 
morality or religion, they were unknown to him ; for he 
was wont openly to avow his belief that vice and virtue 
were nothing more than names. The unpromisiug state 
of the negotiations with Rome had almost moved the king 
to abandon his purpose, when Cromwell sought his presence, 
resolved, to use his own words, ** to make or mar." His 
grace, he said, was hampered by the timidity of his coun- 
sellors. Was it to be endured that so great a sovereign 
should be thwarted in his desires by the authority of Eome ? 
Germany had thrown off that authority, and why not Eng- 
land ? Let the king declare himself head of the Church 
within his own realm ; for so long as the Pope was master, 
England was little better than a monster with two heads. 
He had uttered the words which were to seal the fate of 
England. Ere many months had passed, Henry had assumed 
the title of " Supreme Head of the Church," had entrapped 
the clergy into a recognition of his claim, and had taken 
several steps which showed them it was to be no empty 
phmse. 

The death of Archbishop Warham, in 1532,^ enabled 
Henry to fill the vacant see of Canterbury with a primate 
exactly suited to his purposes. Thomas Cranmer, the fa- 
ther, as he is termed, of the English Reformation, was 
originally a dependent in the family of Anne Boleyn, and 
haa risen into favour by the shameless support he had 
given to her connection with the king. To say that he 
was worthy to be the colleague of Cromwell is scarcely to 
do him justice. Cromwell at least made no pretensions to 
sanctity ; but in Cranmer each fresh iniquity was seasoned 
by some godly phrase. For the rest, the whole history 
of dissimiSation presents us with no instance which will 
match with the dissimulation of Archbishop Cranmer. By 
ordination a Catholic priest, in religious belief a Lutheran, 
already privately married and for the second time, he now 
scrupled not to receive consecration as a Catholic Arch- 
bishop, and to take an oath of inviolable fidelity to the 
Holy See, when, as he perfectly well knew, the main object 
of las appointment was to destroy the authority of that sco 
M 
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in Englaud. It must be owned that these were no easy 
matters to reconcile ; but to men of Cranmer's sort of con 
science all things become possible. His Lutheranism and 
his mariiage were, of coui-se, carefully concealed ; for on 
those points Ilcmy would have shown small toleration. As 
to the oath, he adopted an expedient which did^ credit to 
his ingenuity, if not to his honesty. On the morning of 
his consecration he called four witnesses into St. Stephen's 
Oliapel, and in their presence declared tliat by the oath he 
was about to take, ne did not intend to bind himself to 
any thing which might prevent him from hereafter assisting 
the king in the work of Church reformation. He then pro- 
ceeded to the altar, took the oath with all possible solem- 
nity, received the sacred unction, celebrated the Holy Sacri- 
fice, whose doctrine he secretly blasphemed, and loaided his 
miserable soul with the double guilt of sacrilege and per- 
jury. When this mockery was over, he applied himself 
without delay to the work for which he had been hired. 
But it would not have been Cranmer if it had not been 
accompanied by a perfect profusion of hypocrisy. A fort- 
night after his consecration he addressed a letter to the 
king, calling on him ** for the good of his own soul" to 
grant him his royal license to examine the question of his 
marriage. The king complied with his request, reminding 
him, however, that he was nothing more than the chief 
minister of the spiritual jurisdiction belonging to the crown, 
and that " the sovereign had no superior on earth, and 
was not subject to the laws of any earthly creature.*' The 
Archbishop then cited the queen before his court ; and on 
her declining to appear, she was pronounced contumacious, 
and judgment was given against her, the marriage between 
her and Henry being declared to have been null and void 
from the beginning. Cranmer's next letter to the king 
was couched in terms of grave severity. His grace must 
no longer persist in a marriage condemned by the law of 
God. Holy Church had declared it unlawful, and to her 
decision he must submit. Let him therefore bow with re- 
signation to the will of God, as declared to him by the deci- 
sion of the Church and her spiritual courts. 

Henry received this admonition with edifying meekness ; 
but the affair was not yet quite finished. A private mar- 
riage had taken place four months previously between the 
king and Anne, who up to that time had filled the queen *f 
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place, with the title of Marchioness of Pembroke and a pen- 
sion of 1000^. a year, which was raised out of the revenues 
of the see of Durham. Another court was now assembled, 
in which Cranmer hesitated not to confirm by his pastoral 
authority this marriage, celebrated as it had been before 
the king's union with Katherine had been dissolved. The 
strange irregularity of a second marriage being contracted 
before the first was declared invalid was justified by Henry, 
who declared that he had examined that point in the court 
of his own conscience, " which was enlightened by the 
Spirit of God, who possesseth and directeth the hearts of 
princes." Pour months later, on the 7th of September 1533, 
a princess was bom, who received the name of Elizabeth, 
and who lived to complete the work which the marriage of 
her parents had begun. 

These proceedings hastened the decision of the Iloly 
See ; and on the 2d of March 1634 the sentence was pro- 
nounced which declared the marriage with Katherine to be 
valid and indissoluble, and charged the king to restore her 
to her rights under pain of excommunication. But when 
;hat sentence reached the court, England had already se- 
vered herself from the communion of the Church. Acts 
of Parliament had been passed by which all jurisdiction in 
spiritual things had been transferred from the Holy See 
to the crown; the king was formally declared the only 
supreme head of the Church of England ; and his subjects 
were called on to acknowledge his supremacy and the law 
fulness of his late marriage imder the penalties attached tc 
treason. " In the course of one short session," says Lin- 
gard, "the whole papal power was swept away." If the 
reader ask how such measures could have been made iuto 
laws, we can only reply that Cromwell prepared the bills, 
and that the houses of parliament passed them. Resistance 
to the royal will was a thing they never dared to dream of; 
and one man alone of all the lords spiritual refused to take 
the oaths. This was John Pisher, Bishop of Rochester, a 
name which no Catholic can pronounce but with sentiments 
of the profoundest veneration. Already more than once hia 
manly eloquence had rung through the House of Peers, and 
warned them of the coming danger. He had acted as the 
courageous advocate of Queen Katherine during the whole 
Affair of the divorce, and had thereby earned for himself 
Ihe deadly hatred of Anne Boleyn. He was now committed 
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to tho Tower, where he was soon joined by a no less illus- 
trious companion. This was Sir Thomas More, who had 
succeeded Wolsey in the office of chancellor ; a man re- 
nowned throughout Europe for his wit, his learning, and 
his piety. Marvellous indeed must have been the excel- 
lence which has fairly conauered the prejudice of party 
feeling, and made men of all opinions acknowledge More 
as the perfect model of a Christian gentleman and philoso- 
pher. Ilis home at Chelsea was the rosort of all that wns 
learned and all that was venerable in England. Erasmus 
has drawn its picture, and calls it ** a practical school of 
Christianity." He had been the bosom fiioud of Henry, 
the companion of his hours of privacy, tho sharer in his 
studies. His chancellorship lasted but two years, during 
which time he laid aside nothing of the simplicity which 
distinguished his private life. The chancellor of England 
delighted to act as cross-bearer in the rogation processions, 
or to take his place as a singer in the choir of his parish 
church. On one such occasion the Duke of Norfolk found 
him thus engaged. "What, my lord-chancellor!" he ex- 
claimed, " are you turned parish-clerk ? You dishonour 
the king and his office I" " Nay, nay," replied More ; " the 
king, your master and mine, will not surely be offended by 
my serving his Master and mine." From the first he had 
plainly avowed his disapprobation of the divorce ; and the 
king so far respected his scruples as never to oblige him to 
take part in that business. But after two years of office, 
his position in the royal councils became so embarrassing 
that he retired into private life ; and having firmly refused 
to take the oaths, was committed to the Tower on the 17th 
of April 1534. 

Hitherto the revolution had been unstained with blood ; 
but now began a scene of wholesale slaughter. Fisher was 
marked out to be the first victim. Pope Paul III., filled 
with admiration at the firmness displayed by the venerable 
old man, had created him a cardinal. " Ha !" exclaimed 
Henry when he heard it, " Paul may send him the hat, but 
I will see that he has never a head to set it on." Rich, the 
king's solicitor- general, was now despatched to his prison, 
charged with a message from the king, to the effect that for 
the satisfaction of his conscience he desired to know the 
Bishop's reiQ sentiments on the question of the supremacy. 
Fisher gently reminded his questioner that the expression 
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of those sentiments might possibly cost him his head; whcre- 
jpon the solicitor-general swore on his honour, and on the 
word of the king, no syllable of what passed between them 
should be repeated save to the king himself. On this Fisher 
plainly spoke his mind, and a few days later Rich appeared 
m the witnesd-box on the day of the Bishop's trial, and on 
the sole report given by him of this conversation Fisher wiis 
convicted of having " slandered the supremacy," and was 
thereupon condemned and executed, his head being, as wo 
are told, brought to Queen Anne that she might satisfy her 
revenge by gazing on the features of her dead eijemy. 

A fortnight later More was brought to trial ; and as the 
utmost ingenuity had failed to extort any ^' treasonable*' 
expressions from him, Rich was forced to have recourse to 
a Uttle perjury, and invented a conversation for the occa- 
sion. The court decided that if the conversation were not 
quite genuine, it at least contained the undoubted opinions 
of the prisoner, and brought in a verdict of guilty. More 
received his sentence with the same sweet cheerfulness 
which ever distinguished him ; and on being told that out 
of favour to him the king had commuted the usual punish- 
ment of treason for simple beheading, " God preserve all my 
friends from such favours !" he exclaimed. As he left tli« 
court he was met by his excellent daughter Margaret Roper, 
the ornament of her sex for her learning and filial piety, wha 
forced her way through his guards, and clasped him in a last 
embrace. He was moved to tears, but soon recovered him- 
self ; and when the last hour came he smiled and jested on 
the scaffold like one, says old Camden, ''who did but un 
dress himself for his spiritual repose." As he laid his head 
on the block he was observed to move his beard out of the 
way : "It, at least," he said, "had committed no treason." 
To this good man it seemed so natural and so blessed a 
thing to die, that when death came he could not be terrified 
at its aspect, but treated it like some old familiar friend. 

Thus opened the martyrology of the English Reforma- 
tion ; but among all those* who suffered for denying the 

* The total number of thoso executed for denying the supreinnc> 
18 yariously stated. Accordtng to Dodd it amounted to sixty i •or* 
■ong, beBidea sixty-four others who were starved to death in prison. 
lleylin reckons thirteen abbots and priors, and seventy-seven reli- 
gious, who were executed, besides a great number of the laity. Tb 
inemory of another martyr has been only preserved in the asoal 
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fupremacy we find the name of no Bishop s&ye ih&t of 
Fisher. A century of royal nominations had pretty well de- 
livered the English episcopate from all taste for martyrdom ; 
and the fate of the Bishop of Rochester had struck such 
terror into his colleagues, that during the remainder of the 
reign they were utterly subservient to Henry's wiU, passed 
his bills without a murmur, and, in obedience to his pro- 
clamations, preached the doctrine of his supremacy through- 
out their dioceses. Not so, however, the inferior clergy and 
the religious orders. Of the lutter the Franciscans were 
most conspicuous for their courageous resistance to the 
royal tyranny. Two of their number, named Peyto and 
Elstow, were brought before Cromwell, charged with hav- 
ing preached against the supremacy in the very presence of 
the king, Peyto having taken for his text the words, "Where 
the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, there shall the dogs 
lick thy blood also, king.'* In a rage he threatened to 
have them tied up in a sack and thrown into the Thames. 
But they laughed at his words : " Threaten such things," 
they said, " to rich and dainty folk ; for us, we are well 
assured that the road to heaven is as short by water as it 
is by land." A jury summoned to try three Carthusians, 
whose crime consisted in their having waited on Cromwell 
to explain their conscientious objections to the oath, re- 
fused to find them guilty. A royal messenger was at onc« 
despatched to inform the jurors that the fate reserved for 
the prisoners awaited themselves if a verdict for the crown 
were not speedily found ; and the Carthusians were soon on 
the road to Tyburn. 

But another act had now to be played in this long and 
terrible tragedy. Queen Katherine died in 1635 ; and from 
her deathbed dictated a letter of forgiveness to her husband, 
which drew tears from his eyes : even in his worst moments 
he had never lost his respect for her admirable character, 
and now gave order's for her honourable interment at Peter- 
borough. As to Anne, she testified the most outrageous joy 
at the death of her rival, dressing herself in yellow robes, 
and repeatedly exclaiming, *' That now she was indeed a 
queen." But hor triumph was of short dimition. Henry's 

of her own order; that of Elizabeth Cresner, a Dcminioan nno 
(probably of the community of which the venerable sister of Bishop 
Fisher was a membor), who, having courageously reproved the ty- 
fant for hi** crimes, was immecliatoly ordered to exewtion. 
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affections had already fixed on a new object in the pei*sou 
of Jane Seymour, one of her attendants j and Anno had 
become an object of his most jealous suspicions. The levity 
of her conduct soon furnished him with the means of sweep- 
ing her from the throne ; and on the 19th of May 1636 the 
umiappy queen was beheaded on Tower Hill. We do not 
intend to enter into the history of her trial : to us it is a 
matter of little moment if she were innocent or guilty of 
the charges of infidelity brought against her ; whatever be 
their truth, few readers can view the fate which befell her, 
after a brief three years of royalty, in any other light than 
that of most righteous retribution. Before her execution 
Oranmer was commanded to dissolve the marriage, which 
but a while before he had declared good and valid. He 
obeyed, of course; and having, as he says, ^'God alone 
before his eyes," pronounced that it was not, and that it 
never had b!een, a marriage ; whilst the parliament con- 
firmed his sentence and pronounced the Prmcess Elizabeth 
illegitimate. On the day following the execution, the king 
celebrated his nuptials with Jane Seymour ; whilst the par- 
liament settled the question of the succession by granting 
the kinff a patent to name any person he pleased as his heir 
to the throne* 

Meanwhile Cromwell had been invested with a new 
office, that of vicar-general and vicegerent of the king, in 
his quality of supreme head of the Church ; and the first 
business on which he exercised his new authority was one 
exactly to his taste. The king's eyes had long been greedily 
fixed on the Church property ; and a bill was now forced 
through parliament to enable him to dissolve the emallei 
monasteries, and appropriate their lands. Cromwell was 
first of all appointed to ^^ visit" these monasteries, which 
he reported as being in a state of woful relaxation, although 
in the larger houses he acknowledged that, " thanks be to 
God, religion was right well observed." It is probable that 
the seizure of these larger houses was not then contemplated 
by the king, otherwise we may be very sure this testmiony 
in their favour would not have been suffered to escape. But 
to his surprise and indication, the Commons, who had been 
dumb on the subject ofthe supremacy, now grew contuma- 
cious. Henry's arguments, howevei, were generally irre- 
sistible; and on the present occasion they consisted in a 
message to the effect thav ** either the bill must pass, or 
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he would take off some of their heads.'* It passed quickly 
enough ; and 380 houses were immediately dissolved, and 
their lands and revenues seized by the king.* 

Up to this time the people seem to have acquiesced, with 
mute astonishment, in the proceedings of their rulers, but 
at the first blow struck at the religious orders, a cry of indig- 
nation rang through the land. In the north especially the 
popular feeling could not be appeased, and the whole country 
from Scotland to the Humber rose in insurrection. A vast 
multitude soon appeared in the field, marching under a 
banner whereon were displayed the Crucifix, the Chalice, and 
the Sacred Host, while on their sleeves they wore badges of 
the Five Wounds. They preserved perfect order, and bound 
themselves by oath to stand by one another, " for the love 
of God and of Holy Church ;" to commit no crime, and to 
seek only "the restitution of the Church, and the suppres- 
sion of heresy." They bestowed on their enterprise the name 
of the "Pilgrimage of Grace;" and wherever they came, 
the monks were brought back to their abbeys, and the inha« 
bitants were compelled to take the oath. At last the king 
became alarmed, and condescended to treat with the pilgrims, 
promising that all their demands should be granted, if they 
would oi3y lay down their arms and disperse to their homes. 
In their simplicity they believed him ; but after a few 
months finding nothing had been yet done, they again as- 
sembled. In the interval, however, the country had been 
strongly garrisoned, and the brave fellows were taken and 
hanged by scores at a time, the Duke of Norfolk executing 
martial law, says Herbert, " wherever he thought it conve- 
nient." This demonstration of Catholic feeling on the part 
of the true-hearted English peasantry deeply moved the 
sympathies of the Sovereign Pontiff; and Cardinal Reginald 

* The convents of religious women shared the same &te, and one 
Tery interesting notice occurs of the Conyent of Catesby in Northamp- 
tonshire, the Yirtues of whose inmates extorted the admiration eyen 
of the royal visitors. " The house of Catesby," ttor say, " we found 
in perfect order. The prioress is a very sure, wne, and religious 
woman, having nine nuns under her, as obedient, religious, and de- 
vout as we havo ever seen. The said house standeth much to the 
relief of his grace's poorer subjects. Wherefore, if it should please 
the king's highness to have any remone that any religious house should 
stand, we think liis gracious charity and pity cannot be more meeth 
shown than to the house of Catesby." But Henry had "no remorve, 
wd the house and lands were sold ot^r the heads Df the reUgiouft. 
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Pole was despatched to Flanders to support theii* cause, 
and, if possible, to obtain some favour for them from the 
king. He was nephew to the Earl of Warwick, of whose 
death we have spoken in the last chapter, and was conse- 
quently one of the last representatives of the house of Plau- 
tagenct. Having sacrificed every hope of advancement in 
England by his refusal to approve of the king's divorce, he 
had returned abroad, and by his acceptance of the dignity 
of Cardinal, and his firm adherence to the Holy See, had 
incurred Henry's bitterest displeasure. After trying every 
effort to get him into his power, Henry turned his malice 
upon the other members of his family, and his brothers and 
cousins were summarily executed for the strange crime of 
having " maintained, promoted, and advanced one Reginald 
Pole, the king's enemy, beyond the seas." Nor was this 
enough; Cromwell had sworn ** to make him eat his own 
heart with vexation ;" so his aged mother, the Countess of 
Salisbury, was likewise seized, and as there was actually 
nothing to charge against her, except the fact of her being 
the mother of Henry's "enemy," Cromwell proposed a new 
mode of proceeding, which was to condemn her by a bill o( 
attainder, without the inconvenient form of any trial at all. 
This plan was adopted; and the last of the Plantagenets was 
executed on Tower Hill, under circumstances of revolting 
barbarity. 

The failure of the insurrection did but hasten the fate 
of the remaining religioHS houses : but both Cromwell and 
Henry knew well enough that the suppression of the great 
abbeys was a measure which could not be effected wiUiout 
much skilful management. It would be diflScult to ^ive 
the reader any idea of the position held by these institu- 
tions, or of the thousand ties which bound them to the 
nation's love. Not only were they homes of learning and 
religious perfection, but they were the great organs of 
every kina of charity. Each lai-ge abbey had its almonry, 
wherein relief was daily distributed to the poor, its fipee 
hospital, its school, where every poor child could learn 
grammar and church -music free of all cost, and in most 
cases a school for the upper classes also. Thus at Glaston- 
bury, more than three hundred sons of the nobility were 
educated as became their rank, and as many more of in- 
ferior station were at the abbot's own expense fitted for the 
omversitieB. The broad abbey-lands were let, often at a 
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merely n :>ininal rent, to tenants who, under their gentle- , 

hearted landlords, were freed from the odious burden of the \ 

forest-laws. No doubt their revenues were large, but th^ 
were held in trust for the poor of Christ; and how faithfnlly 
they discharged their trust may be best gathered by the 
b^^ary which fell on the lower orders as soon as the mo- 
nasteries were swept away. And swept away they now 
were, with a ruthless and pitiless hand : those superiors who 
surrendered their houses were allowed a miserable pittance 
for their support : those who refused were hanged opposite 
their own gates, like the last abbot of Glastonbury, or lefk f 

to a yet more horrible death in the cells of Newgate. Such I 
was the f&te of those noble Carthusians who rd^ised to ac- i 

knowledge the king's supremacy, or to give up their trust. I 

Cranmer by his persuasions induced one, and one only, to 
lay aside his religious habit, and to break his rule of absti- 
nence ; but finding his efforts fruitless with the others, he 
despatched an apostate monk to their cells, who exhorted 
them not to be such fools as to die in such a cause, and to 
win " the gracious favour of their noble prince by doii^ 
their duty to his grace. " Then heretical books were distri- 
buted among them, which they at once proceeded to bury, 
" an act," writes Ffyloll, a creature of Cromwell's, " whidi 
is good matter to lay to them." At last, some having been 
hanged at Tyburn, the rest were left to die of disease and 
starvation ; and the fact is thus conununicated to Cromwell, 
by Bedyll, one of the visitors : '' It shall please your grace 
to understand," he says, *' that the monks of the duoter- 
house here in London, committed to Newgate for their 
treacherous conduct against the king's grace, be almost de- 
sjxUcked by the hand of Gody as may appear by the bill 
enclosed. Wherefore, considering their behaviour and the \ 

whole matter, I am not sorry ; but would that all such as 
love not the king's highness and his worldly honour were 
in like case. There be departed. Greenwood, Pearson, Salt, 
Davy, Green. There be at the point of death, Scriven, 
Reading. There be sick, Johnson, Home. One is whole. 
Bird." 

As to the scenes of profanation which accompanied the 
dissolution, we scarce know how to speak of them. Few 
countries could boast of such sanctuaries as those which lay 
scattered like gleaming jewels over the broad shires of Eng- 
land. Her shrines were the costliest in Christendom, h^ 
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churches aud abbeys the architectural glory of the land. 
But now the churches were blown up with gunpowder, the 
ihrines were shattered in pieces, and the rehcs of the sivints 
brofanely outraged and cast away. At Canterbury, the spoils 
from the shrine of St. Thomas alone filled two great chests, 
and contained, among other things, a jewel, the gift of a 
king of France, and said to be worth a kingdom. It was 
now set in a ring, and worn on the finger of the royal and 
sacrilegious plunderer.* Images of gold and silver, the 
chalices and patens for the altar, nay the very altars them- 
selves, were torn down : whole libraries of precious manu- 
scripts were tossed to the winds, their jewelled clasps stripped 
off, and the pages left to rot amid the dismantled ruins, or 
sold as waste paper. Such was the £ite of that noble library 
of Glastonbury, of which Leland says, that when first he be- 
neld it, the sight of its vast treasures of antiquity so struck 
him with awe, that for a moment he hesitated to enter. 
Tet Bale tells us that collections like these were now sold 
to grocers and other tradesmen for waste paper, and that he 
himself knew of one man who for forty shillings had pur- 
chased two such libraries simply to use in this way ; that he 
had been consuming their contents for ten years, and had 
not yet got half way through his store. As to the buildings 
themselves, they were in many cases blown up with gun- 
powder, or turned into private residences for those courtiers 
to whom the lands were granted. St. Augustine's monas- 
tery at Canterbury was pulled down, and a menagerie for 
wild-beasts erected out of the materials. Glastonbury Abbey 
became the prize of Seymour, afterwards Buke of Somerset, 
f?ho -converted it into a weaving manufactory for his own 

• St. Thom&s was doomed to something besides robbery. The 
claimant of royal supremacy very naturally looked on the great mar- 
tyr of the Church's independence as his deadly enemy ; and an extnip 
ordinary process was instituted for uncanonising him. Tlie king's 
attorney-general was instructed to proceed against " Thomas Becket, 
some time Archbishop of Canterbury," and formally to cite him to 
appear in court. After thirty days had elapsed, and the saint ne- 
glected to obey the summons, judgment was given against him. lie 
was pronounced guilty of rebellion, contumacy, and treason. His 
bones were dug up and burnt, a royal proclamation instructed the 
people that he was no saint, but a rebel and a traitor, and his name 
was ordered to be struck out of all books, under pain of imprisonment 
" at his grace's pleasure." This monstrous proceeding is alluded to 
in the Pope's bull of excommunication, which was published against 
Uei»7Uil638. 
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profit. Nor were monasteries alone thus treated: besidef 
the G45 religious houses suppressed in this reign, the list d 
Henry's sacrilegious robberies includes 110 endowed hospi* 
tals, 2374 chantries and chapels, and 90 colleges. The very 
beds of the sick, as at the hospital at Winchester, were sold 
" for the king's use. " The annual revenues of all these insti- 
tutions amounted to about 150,000^., besides the value of the 
movable property, an enormous sum in those d&ys ; yd, 
incredible as the fact appears, within two years it was all 
dissipated ; and the king, who had cajoled the parliament 
into consenting to the suppression by golden promises of uo 
more taxes, no more war subsidies, and an unlimited number 
of earls and barons, all to be supported out of the Church 
revenues, had now the assurance to demand fresh supplies, 
*^in order to compensate him for the expenses he had incurred 
in reforming the religion of the state." In fact, what had 
been gained by robbery was spent in riot. The lands were 
eranted to greedy favourites, Cromwell himself securing no 
fewer than thirty abbeys ; whilst the ready money went, says 
the Protestant writer Bale, '* in dice-pla3ring, masking, ban- 
<;^ueting, and bribing." We read of the king and his cour- 
tiers throwing dice for the steeple and bells of one of the 
finest churches in London, and of a whole monastery granted 
to a gentlewoman in reward for a dish of puddings which 
had particularly pleased his grace's palate. And whilst these 
things were going on, pauperism in its most appalling form 
bcoiime the lot of the poorer classes, and very soon the sta- 
tute-book was filled with legislative enactments till then 
unknown in England ; laws against vagabonds, who were to 
l>e htimded with red-hot irons on the cheek, or more merci- 
ful licenses to beg. 

All this time King Henry was exercising his spiritiuil 
tunctions by trying various teachers of the Lutheran doc- 
trines, and condemning them to the flames; Cranmer, kirn- 
self a Lutheran t?i hearty oflficiously lending his aid in the 
conviction of these unhappy men. In fact, Henry had a great 
zeal for orthodoxy, and could not abide the least departure 
from his own standard of doctrine. At the trial of Lambert^ 
charged with writing against the Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar, he presided, clothed in robes of white silk. " How 
8ayest thou, fellow?" he said, addressing the prisoner, "wilt 
thou live or die?" Lambert replied, i&i he threw himself 
on the king's mercy. " Then must thou die," said Henry j 
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' for I can be no patron of heretics." Lambert accordinsjly 
perished at the stake ; whilst Cromwell wrote to the foreign 
ambassadors in perfect ecstasies of delight at the ^' benign 
and inestimable majesty with which his highness exerciseth 
his office of head of the Church. I wish," he adds, '^ that 
all the potentates of Christendom had been there to see it/* 
The benign and ineAimable prince had now two classes of 
victims, and it was no uncommon sight to see Catholic and 
Lutheran prisoners coupled together on the same hui'dles 
and drawn to execution: the Catholic to be hanged and 
quartered alive for treason, the Protestant to be burnt for 
heresy. Sometimes, however, burning was adjudged to the 
Catholics also, as in the case of JFriar Forrest, who, for de- 
nial of the supremacy, was hung up over a fire, kindled out 
of a wooden image of our Lady. Hugh Latimer, Bishop of 
Worcester, preached on the occasion, and called on the dy- 
ing man to declare in what state he would depart ? Already 
half consumed in the flames, Forrest summoned all his re- 
maining strength, and answered -''that not even an angel 
from heaven should make him depart from the faith he had 
believed in from his youth ;" with these words he expired ; 
and twenty years later, Latimer died the same horrible 
death ; yet few of those who bestow on him the title of a 
"martyr" have ever noticed this other martyrdom at which 
he had previously assisted. 

In 1536 the alarming growth of the new opinions moved 
llenry to enact a statute by which the Catholic doctrines 
regarding the holy Eucharist, communion under one kind, 
private masses, the celibacy of the clerory, confession, and 
religious vows, were taught, and their belief enforced under 
penalty of death. This statute was, of course, extremely 
distasteful to Cranmer, and he ventured so far as to oppose 
it in. Parliament. But Henry appeared in the house in per- 
son, and joined in the debate ; whereupon the Archbishop 
affected to be " confounded by the goodly learning of his 
p^r.ice," and declared himself a convert to his opinions. In 
&ct, he just then felt his own neck in damper ; so his wife 
was sent back to Germany with all possible b-peed, all oppo- 
sition was withdrawn, and the "Bloody Six Articles,*' as 
they were called, became the law of the land. Innumerable 
executions took place in consequence, and, as usual, Cran- 
mer was foremost in effecting the slaughter of the victims. 
To avoid the chance of any such disagreeable opposition in 
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futiiFC, an act was now passed, giving the king pow^ to 
make proclamations which should have the force of law, or, 
as Cromwell blushed not to express it, which should **injJie 
his grace's will to be regarded as the law ;" and it was more- 
over declared high treason for any one to leave England in 
order to avoid the penalties adjudged by such proclamations 
Cromwell had now reached the flummit of his great- 
ness ; he had received the title of Earl of Essex, and in his 
office of vicar-general exercised an almost boundless power. 
But he was doomed to fall when at the very height of aU 
his glory. In 1537 Queen Jane Sejrmour died, after giving 
birth to a prince, who received the name of Edward. The 
king immediately charged Cromwell with the task of pro- 
viding him with another wife. He thought it discreet to 
strengthen the king's foreign connections by an alliance with 
one of the Protestant sovereigns of (Jermany, and concluded 
a treaty of marriage between Henry and the Princess Anne 
of Cleves. Holbein was despatched to take the lady's por- 
trait ; but when she arrived in England, the painter prov^ to 
have been a flatterer, and- Henry in his disappointment did 
his best to escape the fulfilment of his engagements. There 
was no help for it, however, and Queen Anne became his 
wife ; but the storm of royal indignation fell on the nnlucky 
minister. He was charged with high treason, and con- 
demned by that same process of a bill of attainder which 
he had himself first invented for the destruction of the 
Countess of Salisbury. Cranmer, the accomplice in all his 
crimes, went with the stream, and voted against him : in 
vain did he plead in the most abject terms for "Mercy, 
most clement prinoe, mercy, mercy, mercy :" he was exe- 
cuted in the July of 1540, protesting in his last hour that 
lie repented of all the evil he had brought on the Church, 
and that he died a Catholic. Cranmer was then called upon 
to dissolve the marriage with Anne, which he did on the 
ground of a previous contract — one which, the year before^ 
he had formally examhied, aiid declared to offer no tmpedi'' 
ment to the marriage; and a bill was passed making it 
treason for any man to say that it had ever been a lawful 
marriage, and praying the king to take another wife. Henry 
condescended to the prayer of his parliament, and Catherine 
Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk, was raised to the 
unenviable dignity of his queen. A year later, she shared 
the fiite of Anne Boleyn, and perished on the scaffold ; 
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and in 1543 Henry married his sixth and last wife, Cathe- 
rine Parr, who had the good fortune to survive him. The 
latter years of his life was spent in framing a religion for the 
nation by royal proclamations. A violent attack had already 
l)een made upon the veneration of images and relics, and the 
most gross calumnies were circulated to bring these sacred 
objects into contempt. On the whole, however, the king 
was resolute that his subjects should be Catholics in their 
religious belief, though on the subject of holy orders the 
most extraordinary doctrines were, naturally enough, taught 
by the advocates of royal supremacy. It was gravely dis- 
cussed in council, whether the king, under certain circum- 
stances, could not make a priest.* It was quite certain he 
could make a bishop ; for as Graumer declared, bishops were 
merely the king's spiritual officers, and needed no consecra- 
tion, but only election and appointment by the crown. In 
order to make this something more than theory, at an early 
period of the revolution, the powers of all the bishops had 
been suspended for one month, so that one of two things 
was unavoidable : either they must petition the king to 
restore them their powers, and so acknowledge that they 
held them from the crown, or they must appeal to a di- 
viner source of jurisdiction, that of the Holy See, which if 
they did, their road would have lain direct towards the block 
on Tower Hill. This last alternative was not to the taste 
of any of Henry's bishops, and at the month's end they all 
prayed for the restomtion of their faculties from the crown ; 
and commissions were issued to each one to execute their 
office, wherein it was explained that bishops were only ne- 
cessary because the vicar-general could not be every where, 
and 80 they were authorised in his absence to do what of 
right belonged to his office. Quite in accordance with this 
theory, we find Cranmer taking out a new patent for the 
office of Archbishop of Canterbury on the death of Henry ; 
he was, in fact, as much an officer of the state as Cromwell 
himself. 

For the rest, we find some fasts and festivals put down ; 
the reading of the Scriptures in English was sometimes al- 
lowed, and sometimes forbidden ;t and lastly, a book called 

* See the original docnmenls, published in Burnet* s History. 

f Latterly it seems to have been discouraged, and fourteen II ol 
Unders were burnt " by pairs" as Burnet expresses it; it being com- 
plained that they had drawn their heresies from the indiscreet use oi 
the Scriptures. 
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The King^s Book was published, containing *'the neces- 
sary erudition for every Christian man," wherein the most 
prominent Catholic doctrines were taught (including, (t 
course, that of the Real Presence), and foTvnalh/ approved by 
Cranmer, who at that very time held every heresy therein 
condemned. 

And what, all this time, was the state of the nation ? If 
we listen to the king himself, he declares, in his last speech 
to his parliament, that though ** that precious jewel, the 
Word of God, is rhymed and jingled in every ale-house," yet 
that ** never was virtue or godly living less used, or God less 
served." If we look at the lower orders, we find a frightful 
increase of crime, no fewer than 72,0U0 criminals being exe- 
cuted during this reign for robbery, murder, and other like 
crimes. If we turn our eyes to those who filled the chief 
oflfices of state, we meet with a spectacle of almost unexam- 
pled infiimy and degradation. Of CromweU and Cranmer 
we have already spoken : but what shall we say of such men 
as Audley, the instrument made use of by Cromwell to ef- 
fect all his judicial mui'ders ; the man who blushed not to 
petition the king for the grant of yet another abbey to com- 
pensate him for all the ^Hnfam^ he had sustained in serving 
the king's highness"? What of Rich the solicitor-genersd 
and future chancellor, the betrayer of Fisher, the slanderer 
of More ; and what of a crowd of others worthy to be their 
colleagues,— ennobled for infemous services, and enriched 
by grants of abbey-lands — ^the Paulets, and Pagets, and Ca- 
vendishes, and Seymours, and Russells, who now sprang 
from their native insignificance, and became the founders of 
our modem peerage? The servility exacted by Henry ef 
these men, and willingly, nay oflSciously rendered by them, 
was little short of blasphemy. Cromwell objected to the 
phrase ** next to Almighty God" used by the Princess Mary 
m her letter of submission to her father. Sir Thomas Chal- 
loner wrote a Latin epigram, the point of which was, that 
vices disgraceful in other men were venial in the king. 
** Who so barbarous," exclaims Sir Richard Morryson, "as 
not to recognise on that serenest of countenances the living 
impress of the most clement of kings ? Who can gaze on 
that brow, and not hail it as the very throne of clemency?" 
Rich expresses his slavish admiration by telling Henry to 
his face that " in wisdom he was equal to ^lomon, in 
Btrength to Samson, and in comeliness to Absalom." And 
duxtog hardn;nui3 of this nature, every time that the wordf 
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*'mo8t sacred majesty" were introduced all present unco- 
vered their heads, and bowed profoundly to the throne. 

But the king's days were now drawing to a close, and 
the last years of hb reign were literally a reign of terror. 
No one was safe, a glance was enough to arouse his jealous 
suspicions ; and Henry's suspicions could only be allayed by 
blood. Oranmer himself was at one time in danger ; and Queen 
Katherine, having imprudently ventured too fiir in contro- 
versy with her husband, escaped only by artfully pretending 
that she did but feign opinions contrary to those held bv his 
grace for the exquisite pleasure of hearing them coniuted 
by arguments so divine and eloquent. Her friend Anne 
Askew, however, more courageous than herself, was con- 
demned to the flames and burnt for denial of the Real Pre- 
sence, Cranmer taking the principal part in her conviction 
and execution. 

Henry's last victim was the gallant Earl of Surrey, — 
one of the very few men left in England in whom the tire o! 
chivalry was not yet extinct. He was renowned through- 
out Europe as a scholar, a soldier, and a poet ; but he was 
hated by the two Seymours, uncles to the young prince, 
who now ruled Henry's cabinet, and who had resolved to 
keep the reins of government in their own hands in the 
event of their little nephew's accession to the throne. So 
Surrey was charged with quartering the royal arms of Eng- 
land on his shield, as indeed he did, and had done for six- 
teen years, in right of his royal descent on the female side 
from the elder Plantagenets, and on this charge almw. was 
condemned and executed ; while his aged father was thrown 
into the Tower, and only escaped the same fate by the fact 
that Henry died before he had time to sign the death-warrant 
of the duke. 

Haunted witn continual fears for the safety of his heir, 
his unwieldy body one mass of frightful disease, the result 
of a long course of vice and intemperance, jealous of all who 
approached him, and tormented with excessive pain, King 
Henry now approached his end. The accounts of his last 
hours are various. Some wnters are careful to tell us of the 
Mass celebrated daily in his bedchamber, of his frequent 
Communions, and of Oranmer's ministrations to his dying 
master, who squeezed his hand in token that he departed iu 
the €uth of Christ. But others have a different tale to telL 
They speak of the dark cloud of despair that hung over that 
ir 
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death-bed, and of the perpetual cry of " Monks ! monks !" 
which burst from Heniy's lips in ms hours of fevered deli- 
rium, as though the spectres of his starved and slaughtered 
victims gathered around his couch. And they add how at 
the last moment, when scorched with the burning thirst of 
death, he called for a cup of wine, and turning to one of his 
attendants, uttered in accents of unspeakable terror the 
words *' All is lost/" and immediately expired. It is said, 
indeed, that at the beginning of his illuess he expressed a 
wish to be reconciled to the Holy See ; but his Bishops feared 
the penalties to which they would be subjected if his mind 
were to change, and bade him consult his parliament ; and 
the gleam of grace, if such it were, soon vanished away. 

He died on the 29th of January 1547, in the fifty-sixth 
vear of his age, and the thirty-eignth of his reign. As his 
body was being carried to Windsor, it rested during one 
night amid the broken walls of Sion Abbey, one of those 
which his sacrilegious hands had desecrated. There an ap- 
palling incident occurred. The coffin burst, and the pave- 
ment of the ruined church was wet with the blood of its 
spoiler ; while the attendants, as they observed a dog lick- 
ing away the stains, shuddered when they remembered the 
words of Friar Peyto, and beheld them literally fulfilled.* 

For three days the Seymours and their associates con- 
cealed his death from the public, whilst they carefully pre- 
pared their plans. Having arranged for securing the go- 
vernment in their own hands, they proceeded to proclaim 
the young prince, imder the title of " Edward VI., King of 
England, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith of the 
Church of England and Ireland, on earth the Supreme 
Head." 

Distinguished Contemporary Sovereigns. — Kings of France: Louis XII.^ 
1498; Francis I., 1515. Kings of Spain: Ferdinand and Isabella; Charles V., 
1519. Kings of Scotland: James IV.; James V., 1513; Mury, lf4S. Popes: 
Julius II., 1503; Leo X., 1513; Adrian VI., 152S; Clement TIL, 1523; 
Paul III., 1534. Emperors of Germany: Maximilian, 1498; Charles ¥» 
1519. 

•? SI,'/.-.' "Ji-. 
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Ohap. XXI. Edwabd YI. and the Reformation. 

1547.1653. 

rTHEN the late king's will was opened, it was discovered that 
sixteen persons had been named as a council of regency. 
Seymour Earl of Hertford, uncle to the young king, soon, 
however, succeeded in getting himself elected protector of 
the realm ; and when tMs was done the council proceeded to 
take care of themselves, and the new reign opened with a 
scramble for titles. Seymour became Duke of Somerset, 
and all the others were created earls and barons. But titlea 
without revenues are, after all, but unsatisfactory things; BC 
the new peers helped themselves to estates out of the Church 
property, and then set to work to settle the affairs of the 
nation. 

On one thing Cranmer and Somerset had resolved, — Pro- 
testantism, plain and unmistakable, was to be the religion 
of the State. They found but small opposition on the part 
of a nobility which was enriching itself out of the plunder 
of the Church, or from Bishops who already stood commit- 
ted to the principle of royal supremacy. Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, did indeed venture to express his 
surprise when he beheld the primate plunging headlong into 
a plan of wholesale reform; and introducing eveiy one of 
those changes, the advocates of which ne had for the last 
six years iSen persecuting with fire and sword. "Brother 
of Winchester," said Cranmer, in reply to his expressions of 
wonder, "ye like no new thing unless ye be yourself the 
author of it." " Your grace wrongeth me," rejoined Gardi- 
ner ; " I thank my God I have never yet bsen the author of 
one new thing.'' However, as he showed a decided inclina- 
tion to be troublesome, he was sent to the Tower, and the 
work of " reform" began in earnest. 

We will not dwell on the introductory measures, the at- 
tack on images, the repeal of the Six Articles, or that me- 
morable act which declared fasting to be a human ordinance, 
but which nevertheless enjoined th^ observance of the fiist 
of Lent, "the king's majesty considering that godly abstin- 
ence is a mean to virtue, and also svecialty that fishers, and 
men who use the trade of fishing in the sea, may thereby 
the rather be set to work, and that by eating of fish much 
flesh shall be sared/and increased." The great blow came 
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in the Januaiy of 1549, when the Book of Common Prayer, 
prepared by Cranmer and his fellows, and pronounced by 
the authority of parliament to have been composed ** by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost," was at last published, 
and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass ceased throughout the 
land. 

Who can paint the desolation of that hour ? We speak 
not of lesser profanations, — of the broken roods, the dese- 
crated shrines, of all the graceful ceremonials of Catholic 
worship, with which the daily life of the people had been 
intertwined for full a thousand years, now pitilessly swept 
away. All this was nothing to the one fact, that God's Pre- 
sence was banished from His own sanctuaiy. The lamp 
before the tni^emacle was extinguished, and the tabernacle 
was gone. Nay, the very altars were gone too ; Protestantism 
needed them not, for it had no sacrifice ; it needed nothing 
but four bare walls, and a wooden table in the midst of the 
aisle ; and to this state the parish churches of England were 
now reduced. The people entered their churches to find 
them empty : they were called to listen to a new service, 
wnich had no meaning in their ears, and with which their 
hearts had no association ; the very language which to them 
was the language of faith was silenced, and their old devo- 
ti«»ns forbidden them by act of parliament. How dared their 
rulers say that the sweet sound of Poier and Ave^ and the 
Ora 'pro nobis, ana trie Requiem for the dead, the evening 
Salve, and the Angehts and the thrice-sung Sanctus, were 
spoken in a language "not understanded of the people "1 
The people themselves did not think so ; and they would not 
listen to the new English Liturgy, which sounded to them, 
as they said, " like a Christmas play." The clergy were not 
more tractable than their congregations, and it soon became 
evident that vigorous measures of some kind must be taken 
ere the old faith could be rooted out of the land. So the 
country was mapped out into districts, and royal commis- 
sioners were sent down, and paid itinerant teachers fix)m 
Germany and Geneva dispersed through every county, to spy 
out all nonconformity, and to preach blasphemies against 
the Mass. But their task was a hard one. The opposi* 
tion of a whole bench of royad Bishops would have been 
nothing compared with the sturdy resistance of a believing 
peasantry. The old English dames, in particular, cost his 
majesty's commissioners a world of trouble, and, do what 
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thej would, continued, as of old, to say their beads, knock 
their breasts, and sign themselves with the cross. 

Nor was the change of religion the only cause of dis- 
content existing at this time among the lower orders. The 
seizure of the Church property had produced many cruel re- 
sults besides depriving the destitute of their chief means of 
charitable relief. The abbey lands, which under the monks 
had been brought to a high state of cultivation, were now 
(or the most part turned into sheep-walks by their new 
.masters, who cared only for the profit realised by the sale of 
wool in the foreign markets ; and hence thousands of labourers 
and tenant-farmers were turned out of employment and re- 
duced to beggary. To check the growing evil of pauperism, 
a law was now passed, by which any person "living loiter- 
in^ly for three days was to be burnt with the letter V on 
his breast, and to serve the informer as his slave for two years. 
If he ran away, the letter S was to be burnt on his forehead, 
and he was to become a slave for life ; his master being al- 
lowed to put an iron ring about his neck, and to compel him 
to labour at any vHeworJc, hy heating^ chaining^ or otherwise.** 
The atrocity of this law is enhanced when we remember 
that it was chiefly aimed at the surviving monks and nuns, 
who wandered homeless and destitute over the land, and 
whom the Church plunderers had first made vagabonds, and 
now punished as slaves. Is it to be wondered at that at 
last the people rose in insurrection ? In Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire, Lincolnshire, Kent, Essex, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk they assembled in vast multitudes ; and every 
where their cry was for the restoration of the ancient fiiith. 
Let the Mass be reestablished, let the Lord's Body H 
again retained in the churches, let the Six Articles bo ei.- 
forced, and priests live chastely, as did St. l^aul ; let God's 
service be sung in the choir as of old, and in the old Latin 
tongue, and let two abbeys at least be founded in every 
county. The Protector became alarmed; and bands of 
foreign soldiers, hir^d for the prosecution of a war with 
Scotland, were sent down to quell the commotions. Again 
and a^ain the people rose ; on Clifton Downs, on the pkins 
of Bndgewater, round the walls of Exeter, they struggled 
manfully, but in vain. Without arms and without a leader, 
they were dispersed only to meet again ; and still their cry 
was for the futh of tiieir fathers. §q the German horsemen 
were let loose upon them, and, in the words of an eye-witne8% 
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** the whole country was put to their spoil." In the west 
they were led on by John Lord Russell, afterwards first 
Earl of Bedford, who gaTe up the homes of the English peas- 
antry to the brutal violence of his foreign troops, massacred 
his prisoners at Woodbury in cold blood, and hanged one 
of the west-country prieste from the top of his own steeple. 

By deeds like these the insurrections were at last quelled, 
and then began more scenes of wholesale plunder. Every 
one of the chantries, hospitals, guilds, and colleges which 
had escaped the rapacity of Henry, together with all endow- 
ments for the dead or bequests for other pious purposes, and 
even the greater part of the episcopal revenues, were seized 
by the crown. A portion of the money thus gained was 
devoted to the erection of what are called " King Edward's 
Grammar Schools ;" but by for the larger half found its way 
into the pockets of the courtiers. The protector took the lead 
in these acts of sacrilege. His new palace was built out of 
materials which he procured by pulling down a portion of 
St. Paul's cathedral, thereby shamefully exposing the bodies 
of the dead. This not being enough, the steeple and part 
of the church of the Order of St. John were applied to the 
same use ; and St. Margaret's, Westminster, would have 
shared a like fate, if crowds of the citizens, armed with bows 
and clubs, had not assembled and fedrly frightened away the 
workmen. Out of the sacred fragments thus collected, he 
proceeded to erect the first building of Grecian architecture 
ever raised in England, which stood on the site now occu- 
pied by Somerset House. 

Somerset's career, however, was destined to be a very 
short one. In the March of 1649 he sent his own brother 
to the block, on a pretended charge of treason ; in the 
October of the same year he was himself committed to the 
Tower on a similar charge, and his place in the council 
was immediately tilled by his great rival, Dudley Earl of 
Warwick. The new minister showed himself quite as zeal- 
ous in the cause of " reform" as Somerset had been ; and very 
soon Bonner Bishop of London, and the other prelates who 
evinced a dislike to the change of religion, were imprisoned 
and deprived of their bishoprics, which were immediately 
conferred on men of more unquestionable Protestantism. 

One person, however, still remained to be dealt with; 
and this was the presumptive heiress to the crown, the Lady 
Mary. During her father's Ufetime she had been induced 
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by a long series of petty persecutions to acknowledge the 
royal supremacy ; but ber attachment to the ancient faith 
was deep and lively, and, in spite of all the penalties decreed 
by law to those who should either hear or celebrate Mass, 
her chaplains continued daily to offer the Holy Sacrifi^ in 
her private house, where the Blessed Sacrament was con- 
stantly reserved. This was extremely displeasing, not only 
to Onmmer, but also to the young king himself. Of him, 
perhaps, it is time that we should say something ; for though 
he had but just attained the mature age of twelve, he be- 
gan to have some very decided views of nis own on religious 
matters. When only eleven months #ld, he had been de- 
clared a prodigy, " Never saw I so goodly a child," wrote 
Audley, after enjoying the happiness of his first interview 
with him in his nurse^s arms ; ** he hath so earnest an eye, and 
as it were so sage a judgment to every person that repaireth 
to his grace. And albeit his grace's flesh a little decayeth, 
yet he shooteth out in length and waxeth firm and stiff, 
and can stedfastly stand, and advance himself to move and 
go. In short," he concludes, '* I can neither comprehend 
nor describe the goodly towardly qualities that are in my lord 
prince's grace." After this we cannot be surprised to find that 
at twelve he was deemed '^ the beautifuUest creature beneath 
the sun, the wittiest, wisest, and most amiable ;" and that he 
spoke liktin, French, Spanish, German, and Italian, or at least 
that his tutors said so. To these accomplishments he joined 
the most decided opinion that his authority on questions 
of religion was at least equal to his father's, and his religion 
was simply that of zealous Calvinism. His own journal 
supplies us with the best account of what passed between 
him and his sister. " The Lady Mary my sister," he says, 
" came to me at Westminster ; where, after salutations, she 
was called with my council into a chamber, where was de- 
clared how long I had suffered her Mass against my will, in 
the hope of her reconciliation, and how (being now no hope, 
which I perceived by her letters), except I saw some short 
amendment, I could not bear it." She repHed that it was 
not in her power to change her faith, and that she was 
ready to lay her head on the block in testimony of the same. 
Whereupon he called on her " not to rule as a sovereign, but 
as a subject to obey." Mary, however, was supported in 
her resolution by the imperial ambassador, who very briefly 
declared to the king that any further molestation of hSg 
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master's kinswoman in the matter of her religion would be 
followed by a declaration of war. On this Ridley, Bishop 
of London, undertook to explain to the king that though it 
were sinful " to give license to sin, yet to suffer it and wink 
at it for a time might be borne;" and Edward with tears 
was torched to yield the point. 

But if thus much of leniency were shown to the heiress 
to the crown, equal toleration was not allowed to less illus- 
trious nonconformists. A commission was issued, by which 
Cranmer and several other prelates were appointed, '^ by let- 
ters patent," to the office and by the name of " inquisitors of 
heretical pravity.^* Several Anabaptists and other heretics 
were by them tried and condemned to the flames. The 
most celebrated victim of this Protestant inquisition was 
Joan Bocher, a friend of the unfortunate Anne Askew, 
whom Cranmer had burnt in the previous reign for deny- 
ing the Real Presence. Joan held some pecuUar views on 
the doctrine of the Incarnation ; for persisting in which she 
was tried before Archbishop Cranmer, and delivered over to 
the secular power to be burnt as a heretic. When she heard 
her sentence, she addressed her judges in terms which must 
have made them blush. '^ It is a goodly matter," she said, 
"to consider your ignorance. Not long ago you burnt 
Anne Askew, and yet came yourselves to profess the very 
doctrine for which you burnt her ; and now you burn me 
for mine, which in the end you will believe also, when you 
have understood the Scriptures." For a whole year her 
execution was deferred in consequence of the young king's 
reluctance to sign her death-warrant; and Cranmer was 
forced to use his utmost eloquence to induce him to do so, 
telling him that " princes, as God's deputies, were bound to 
puuisn all impieties." Edward at last gave way, and, with 
tears in his eyes, set his name to the paper ; telling Cran- 
mer that, " if it were wrong, it must be he that must answer 
for it before God." A few days after, a Dutch Unitarian 
suffered the same fiite ; his judges being the three Protestant 
Bishops, Cranmer, Ridley, and CoveiSale. Very willingly 
would the Archbishop have burnt the Catholics also ; anJ 
as no law had yet been made declaring them heretics, he 
wet about to prepare one. In the new code of ecclesiastical 
canons which he compiled, he was careful to pronounce 
belief in Transubstantiation, the acknowledgment of th« 
Pope's supremacy, and the denial of the Lutheran doctrint 
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of justification by faith alone, to be herene$i and to iuhjed 
the offender to the ordinary punishment of heretics, namelf/y 
death by burning,* This code, however, never became the 
law of the land ; for before it was completed, the death of 
the king had brought about a new revolution in the Church. 

The September of 1551 witnessed the execution of Somer- 
set; an event which is thus briefly noticed in Edward's jour- 
nal, ''This day the Duke of Somerset had his head cut off.'* 

His death left Warwick without a rival. He was imme- 
diately raised to the rank of Duke of Northumberland ; but 
his ambition aimed at securing for his family even highei 
advancement. Edward's health was fast declining ; and at 
his death the crown would devolve on a Catholic heir, in 
the person of his sister Mary. But there were other de- 
scendants of Henry VII. who were warm supporters of the 
new opinions ; and the thought suggested itself to the duke 
of eflfecting a marriage between his son and the Lady Jane 
Qray,t and of then working on the religious prejudices of 
Edward, and obtaining from him an alteration of the Act of 
Succession in favour of his Protestant cousin. The marriage 
between Lady Jane and Lord Guildford Dudley was accord- 
iugly celebrated, and the suggestion was made to the king 
of an act by which he would, as it was hinted, secure to 
himself an eternal reward in the next world, and provide 
for the total extirpation of aU Popish idolatry. Edward 
lent a ready ear to these proposals ; and, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of his law- officers, a deed was privately exe- 
cuted, conveying the crown at his death to the Lady Jane, 
to the exclusion of both his sisters. He grew rapidly worse 
soon afterwards ; and on the 6th of July 1553 expired, at 
the age of sixteen, with the prayer on his lips that God 
would deliver his people from the "infection of Papistry." 
Northumberland concealed his death from the people for 
several days, and the interval was spent in arranging the 
measures necessaiy for placing the crown on the head of his 
daughter-in-law. 

• See Strype's Memorial. He expressly says that "the Archbishop 
was the penner " of these articles. 

t She was the eldest daughter of Frances Duchess of Suffolk, whose 
ihother was Mary, Queen Dowager of France and younger daughtei 
of Henry VII. 

DMinguished Contemporary Sovereignt.^Kingi of France: Francis I., 
Henry II., 1647. King of Spain and Emperor of Germany: Charles V. 
Ov««n oj Scotland: iiaij, Ui2. Popes: Paul III., 1534; Juliui HI.. i55Q. 
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CnAp. XXII Queen Mart, and the Faith bbstored. 

1503-1558. 

On the afternoon of the 11th of July 1553 the heralds were 
proclaiming Queen Jane through the streets of London ; 
Dut the people listened in sullen silence, and a week suf- 
ficed to call forth from every quarter of England such a 
demonstration of loyalty towards the person of Mary as sur- 
rounded her, as if by magic, with an army of 30,000 men, 
and left Northumberland no resource save to disband his 
forces, and proceed to the market-place of Cambridge, there 
to toss his cap in the air with the rest, and join in their en- 
thusiastic shouts of " Long live Queen Mary !" 

A few days later the citizens of London, dressed in their 
holiday suits, were thronging the streets to behold the en- 
trance of their new queen, and greet her with loud accla- 
mations. Short in stature, her pale face already lined less 
with age than with care and long-continued sickness, her 
dark and intelligent eyes alone redeemed her appearance 
from insignificance. By her side rode her sister Elizabeth, 
a princess of far more stately presence, who, having wisely 
refrained from joining either party till she had seen which 
way the tide would turn, had on the failure of Northum- 
berland's scheme joined her sister, and now accompanied 
her to share her triumph. They proceeded first to the 
Tower, where, on the green inside the walls, they found 
all the state prisoners drawn up to receive them. It was a 
touching spectacle ; there was the widow of Somerset, the 
aged Duke of Norfolk, and Gardiner, the deprived Bishop 
of Winchester. Catholic and Protestant knelt side by side; 
but Mar}' embraced them with tears, saying, "This day ye 
are my prisoners ;" and her first act as a sovereign was to 
restore them all to liberty. 

A list was soon presented to her of the persons engaged 
in the lato attempt to deprive her of her inheritance ; it in- 
cluded twenty-five individuals, besides Northumberland and 
his daughter : but with her own hand she struck out six- 
teen of the names, and of the remaining number no more 
than seven were brought to trial, whilst only Northumbea> 
land himself and two of his knights were sentenced to suffer 
dpath. On the scaffold he owned that ambition alone had 
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prompted him to support the Protestant worship, which in 
his heart he had constantly abjured j and his last prayer was 
that God would pardon him his acts of apostasy, and restore 
England to the ancient faith. As to the Lady Jane, the 
imperial ambassadors in yain attempted to persuade the 
queen that her own safety required her cousin's death. 
Mary firmly refused to bring her to trial ; pleading that her 
extreme youth (for she was not seventeen) excused her 
errors ; and she and her husband were therefore simply de- 
tained prisoners in the Tower, as hostages for the loyalty of 
their partisans. 

Mary made no secret of her intention of reestablishing 
the ancient feith, yet her opening proclamation was mode- 
rate and conciliating. Until the common consent of the 
realm had been taken, none were to be interfered with on 
the score of religion; but meanwhile the five Catholic pre- 
lates who had been deprived of their sees were restored, and 
Mass was solemnly celebrated in Canterbury cathedral. The 
ceremony of the coronation was performed according to 
the Catholic rite, by Gardiner, who had been raised to the 
dignity of chancellor, — for both Cranmer and Ridley had 
taken part in Northumberland's treason, and were now 
prisoners ; and in the October following Mary opened her , 
first parliament, all the peers and commons assisting at the 
Mass of the Holy Ghost, with which, according to ancient 
custom, they began their deliberations. Several measures 
had already been taken on the sole authority of the queen 
and her council, the character of which contrasts singularly 
enough with those of the two preceding reigns. By one she 
restored the debased currency of the realm, charging all the 
loss thus incurred to the royal treasury; by another she 
remitted to her people the subsidy granted by the late par- 
liament, and this at the very moment she was succeeding 
to a government which the ruinous policy of her predeces- 
sors had involved in heavy debts. 

A yet greater blessing was now conferred upon the na- 
tion by an act by which the laws regarding treason were 
restored to the state in which they existed in the twenty- 
fifth year of Edward III. This act swept away at one blow 
the whole machinery of royal tyranny and state murder, 
which had been accumulating for two centuries ; and thus 
the queen, to whose name an ungrateful posterity has af- 
fised the term of " bloody," made it her first business U 
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cleanse the statute-book of Bngland from the sangoinaiy 
enactmeiits which had so long disgraced it. At the same 
time the parliament once more affirmed the validity of the 
marriage between Henry and Queen Katherine, and passed 
All net restoring religion to the state in which that king 
had left it on his death. The Mass was now restored ; but 
»o penal enactments were passed to enforce attendance. 
Nor were they needed; for, to use the words of a well- 
known Prote^nt writer, the new Church required no laws 
to abolish it ; it was in feict abolished by the general feeling 
of the nation. 

Mary, however, was £eu* too good a Catholic to rest con- 
tent with the mere restoration of the Catholic worship, so 
long as England remained severed from communion with 
the Holy See. But here lay her difficulty ; for the lords 
and commons, who had unanimously passed the bills for 
the abolition of the reformed service, viewed the restoration 
of the Pope's authority with a very different eye. Do our 
readers ask the reason of this? The answer is a simple 
one: thege genUemen were one and cdl holders of Church prO' 
perty, and they entertained a very natural fear lest the first 
act of a Papal legate would be to oblige them to make re- 
stitution of their ill-gotten gains. They swore they would 
never part with their abbey lands so long as they could 
wield a weapon, and hence Mary was forced to delay her 
final measures until the dispositions of the Holy See on 
this point could be ascertained ; so true it was that, as one 
of the foreign ambassadors then in England observed of the 
English nobility of that day, " they had no other religion 
than their interest." 

The next question which arose was that of the queen's 
marriage with her kinsman Philip of Spain, eldest son of 
the Emperor Charles Y. With a certain party in the king- 
dom the alliance with Spain was unpopular, and their dis- 
content was carefully fomented by tne French ambassador. 
The publication of the marriage-articles was followed bj 
three insurrections, two of which, under the Duke of Suf- 
folk and Sir Peter Carew, were so clumsily devised, and so 
utterly unsupported by the people, that they were put 
down almost without a struggle. The third, at the head of 
which was Sir Thomas Wyatt, was more formidable. This 
gentleman was a Catholic by profession, and his aim was 
not to restore the reformed £Mth, but was solely directed 
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mgainst the Spanish match, which he conceived would de- 
stroy the national independence. His design was to effect 
a marriage between the Princess Elizabeth and her cousin 
Courtney Earl of Devonshire, and to place her on her sis- 
ter's throne. He succeeded in assembling an army of 15,000 
men, with which he marched on London ; his attack caused 
a universal panic, in which Queen Mary alone preserved an 
unshaken calmness. When pressed to take refuge in the 
Tower, she loftily replied, *' Let my officers stand true to 
their posts ; I, for my part, will not desert mine." The 
conflict soon ended in the complete defeat of the insur- 
gents ; Wyatt was taken prisoner and sent to the Tower, 
where he was soon followed by Elizabeth, whose treason- 
able correspondence with him was proved beyond a doubt, 
though she persisted in denying it with that profusion of 
oaths and curses usual to her on such occasions. The Spanish 
and imperial ambassadors urged on the queen the necessity 
of bringing her to trial, but Mary refused; and two months 
later Elizabeth was released from the Tower, and only de- 
tained for a time in honourable imprisonment in the palace 
of Woodstock. 

Severer measures were reserved for one more worthy of 
our pity. Suffolk's fresh rebellion had sealed the &te of his 
daughter; and on the 8th of February 1534, Lady Jane Qi-ay 
and her husband. Lord Guildford Dudley, were brought to ex- 
t;«;Liiion. ^o aouDt mere was some truth in the representa- 
tions of the Spanish ambassador, that Mary's only security 
fix)m the plots of her rival's party lay in the death of Jane. 
The lives of the victims were, strictly speak iiig, lorteited by 
law ; yet the policy which sacrificed them through a motive 
of fear was alike cruel, unwise, and ungenerous, though it 
was but too prevalent at the time of which we write. 

Jane died in the profession of the Protestant religion, 
in which she had been educated. Feckenham, the queen's 
chaplain, made every effort to effect her conversion, and 
attended her on the scaffold ; but his arguments were un- 
availing, though his gentleness and humanity won from hor 
dyiug hps an expression of regard. Sixty persons suffered 
death for their snare in this insurrection ; a number which 
in our day, indeed, seems frightfully large, but which bears 
no comparison with the list of executions on similar oc<^- 
sions which took place in the reigns of either Uenr) oi 
Elizabeth. 
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On the 25th of July of the same year, the marriage 
oetween Queen Mary and Prince Philip of Spain was cele- 
Drated in Winchester cathedral with extraordinary magni- 
ficence ; and this event was soon after followed by the ac- 
complishment of the business which lay nearest at Mary's 
heart, namely, the reunion of her kingdom with the Holy 
See. Catholic Bishops had already been consecrated by 
Gardiner to fill those sees still held by Protestants; nor 
could they justly complain of their deprivation, since they 
had accepted their bishoprics " to hold them at tlie pleasure 
of the crown, no long as they behaved tliemsdves aright J' A 
Bull was now obtained from Pope Julius III., ty which 
Reginald Pole, who had been appointed cardinal-legate, was 
empowered to assure the undisturbed possession of their 
lands to all holders of the Church property ; and when this 
was obtained, the parliament hastened to repeal the at- 
tainder of the Cardinal, who soon afterwards landed in 
England, and was conducted from Dover to London in a 
kind of triumph ; 1800 country gentlemen attending him 
as a volunteer body-guard as far as Qravesend, where he 
entered the royal barge, and, fixing a large silver cross at 
the prow of the vessel, proceeded up the Thames. The 
question of reunion with Rome was then proposed to par- 
liament, and carried almost by acclamation; net a voice 
was raised against it in the lords, and but two in tne com- 
mons; and a petition was drawn up praying that steps 
might be taken without delay for absolving the nation from 
its past apostasy, that it might once more be received into 
the bosom of the Catholic Church. 

The Feast of St. Andrew, 1554, beheld a grand and 
touching spectacle ; the queen and parliament of England 
assembled in state, whilst the Cardinal harangued them 
with his accustomed eloquence, and concluded his address 
by solemnly absolving them in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. A loud "amen" burst from every 
lip, as, rising from their knees, they embraced one another 
with tears, repeatedly exclaiming, " To-day we are bom 
again." It would be impossible to describe the scenes 
which followed outside ; the Cardinal had to make his 
way through crowds of kneeling and weeping citizens, who 
pressed around his horse, praying him to bless and absolve 
them. At St. Paul's Cross, Gardiner the chancellor preached 
to the assembled multitudes, bitterly lamenting hia own 
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weakness in the reign of Henry, and calling on aU whom 
he had ever led astray to arise with him, and seek the par- 
don of Holy Church. The great act by which England had 
once more become Catholic was sealed and ratified by a 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament through the streets of 
London ; whilst far away, within the eternal walls of Rome, 
another such procession was being made, attended by the 
Vicar of Christ in person, who rejoiced with tears over what 
he fondly deemed the second conversion of the English 
nation. 

All this appeared promising enough ; but the veiy fact 
that the English nobility, who m belief were Catholic, would 
yet have prevented the nation acknowledging the supremacy 
of the Pope for fear of losing their iU-gotten plunder, is 
sufficient to show how deeply they were tainted with that dis- 
affection to the Holy See which had long been the bane of 
Catholicism in England, and how little title they had to be 
regarded as truly Catholic at heart. Very different was the 
temper exhibited by the queen herself. She at least would 
have nothing to do with the property of the Church ; and 
in spite of every remonstrance from her council, who repre- 
sented that without these revenues she could not support 
the splendour of her crown, she restored all the tithes and 
lands seized by her predecessors, or devoted them to pious 
and charitable purposes. Many of the rehgious houses were 
restored, among others the Abbey of Westminster; the old 
hospital of the Savoy was reendowed for the benefit of the 
poor ; and it is calculated that the yearly revenue she ihus 
voluntarily gave up amounted to not less than a million and 
a half of our present money. Her words in answer to those 
who sought to move her from her purpose were noble and 
worthy of record : " I value the peace of my conscience," she 
id, ^^ more than ten such crowns as that of England." 

Hitherto the acts of the queen's government had been 
for the most part marked with justice and clemency ; but 
her rei^ lasted for another four years, and they were years 
of religious persecution. Not fiercer, indeed, than the per- 
secution which had raged during her father's reign of terror; 
not one half so fierce and bloody as that which was to deluge 
England with innocent blood under the rule of her sistei 
and successor. Nor should we overlook the feet that Mary 
and her coimcillors had some pleas to urge in justification 
of what they did, which the Reformers certainly had not. 
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Thej, in defence of divine and infallible truth, nsed the 
tword as a desperate remedy for a desperate evil ; while 
Henry and Elizabeth, after rejecting every standard of di« 
vine truth, simply put to death those who in things spiri- 
tnal opposed the royal will. Then again, the position of 
the kingdom must be considered, torn as it had been for 
nearly thirty years by religious revolutions, which had 
shaken every foundation of the Mth. The great mass of 
the people was still, indeed. Catholic; but the sacrilege 
which had swept like a torrent over the land had done its 
work, and men nad ^wn feuniliar with blasphemy and vice 
iu their most appallmg forms. Let us listen to the histo- 
rian Strype, himself a zealous Protestant, who complains of 
the " covetousness of the nobility and gentry ; the oppres- 
sions of the poor ; no redress at law ; the judges ready to 
barter justice for money; an impunity of murders; the 
clergy very bad, from the bishops to the curates ; and, above 
all, a frightful increase in every kind of impurity," Ridley, 
Bishop of London, wrote a book, entitled "The Lamenta- 
tion of England," in which he plainly says that " impurity, 
oppression, pride, covetousness, and a Jiatred and scam of 
all kind of religion, had spread among the people, but 
tpecially among the upper ranks." The agents of the Pro- 
testant party were busy at work, stirring up the people to 
sedition, and exciting them to acts of shocking irreverence. 
Those who had fled from England on the accession of Mary, 
continued to pour into the country publications which, 
besides their disgusting profanity, boldly advocated the de- 
thronement of the queen. The English "Gospellers" were 
wont openly to pray for the death of the "Jezebel," the 
" ungodly serpent," as they called her, and publicly to cir- 
culate the most unblushing calumnies regarding her. She 
had sold the country to the Spaniards, had sent all the 
gold and silver of her realm to Spain, and had leagued to 
admit 12,000 foreigners, who were " to burn and destroy the 
country tJiree or four times a year (I), till EngKshtoeu were 
content to obey their detestable doings"! Pious frauds, 
moreover, were resorted to, and a mysterious voice was made 
to issue from a wall in Aldersgate, which would answer 
"Amen" to the cry of "God save Elizabeth!" and de- 
nounced the Mass as idolatry. The magistrates at length 
broke open the wall : when a young girl was discovered, who 
fti once confessed that she had been hired for the purpose 
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by some of the Reformers, in order to raise a tumult. Nor 
was this all : a new class of men had arisoi in England* 
called into being by the infamous Cromwell ; they were the 
scoffers by profession, — ^men whom he hired to sing abomi- 
nable baUads, and to disseminate Protestant principles in 
alehouses and other places of low resort, by acting pro£uie 
and indecent representations, wherein every thing that was 
sacred was exposed to mockery. This was, indeed, one of 
the chief instruments devised by that arch-apostate for root 
ing the faith out of the lower orders ; and, as Bishop Bumc% 
complacently remarks, 'Mt took much with the people.'* 
The deeds of these men could not go unpunished. Of theif 
grosser pro£mities we dare not speak, but they often pro 
ceeded to acts of open violence. In the church of St Mar 
garec's, Westminster, the priest was attacked at the altar, 
and stabbed as he was giving Communion to the people^ 
the Sacred Hosts ho held being sprinkled with his blood. 
One man, in the presence of a large congregation, took the 
Blessed Sacrament from the altar imd trampled it under his 
feet. The queen*s chaplains were more than once shot at 
in the streets. Gardiner and his colleagues knew all this ; 
the example of other countries had taught them, moreover, 
the close connection which existed between the new opinions 
and the spirit of sedition and rebellion : they felt in a posi- 
tion to crush the further spread of the evil by one vigorous 
effort ; and they believed that, as matters then stood, se- 
verity would in the long-run prove the truest mercy. 

They proceeded, therefore, to put into execution the ex 
isting laws against heresy; but the severity with which these 
laws were enforced, so far from being approved by Catholics 
in general, met with a firm and courageous opposition from 
many of those who best deserved the name. It is a most 
significant f&ct, that the men who took the most active part 
in the persecution were precisely those who, a few years 
before, had been foremost in their support of the rovai su 
premacy, — ^holders of the abbey-lauds, like Paget, who had 
acted as privy councillor under the Protector Somerset, as 
he now did under Mary. On the other hand, those Catholic 
Bishops who had never shared in the national apostasy, cou- 
rageously refused to obey the orders of council; and in their 
dioceses scarcely a single conviction took place. Thirty- 
seven members of parliament seceded from the House of 
Qoim^ons rather than be involved in these prog^iediugs; 
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and among them was Francis Plowden, a man to ^hom,ia 
the sucoe^ing reign, Elizabeth offered the dignity of the 
chancellorship, on condition of his abjuring the Catholic 
faith ; a proposal which he firmly and indignantly rejected. 
Alphonao di Castro, King Philip's confessor, went so far ai 
to preach a sermon in the presence of the king and queen» 
in which he scrupled not to declare that '^ the Bishi^ 
ought not to seek the death, but rather to instruct the ignor- 
ance, of th&r misguided brethren. '' His words produoed a 
powerful effect, and for a time the influence of Philip and 
Mary prevented the continuance of the persecution. * But 
Philip returned to Spain; and Mary— a prey to sickness, 
whose attacks left her for weeks without speech or ooh> 
sciousness— <was forced to trust the real government of the 
countiT in the hands of the Privy Council, formed as it was 
of Catholics indeed, but of Catholics brought up in the 
school of the tyrant Henry, whose political principles were, 
/laturally enough, tinged with ferocity. The numbers exe- 
cuted have been greatly exaggerated by writers, who in- 
clude in their list of "martyrs" the names of many executed 
for felony or treason, and of others who were never exe- 
cuted at all. It is probable, however, that not fewer than 
200 persons suff'ered for their religious opinions ; and among 
them were the Protestant Bishops Hooper, Ridley, Latimer, 
and Cranmer. And truly if ever man had earned a felon's 
death, it was the last-named victim. What plea for mercy 
could he urge, who had steeped his hands in the blood of 
Protestant and Catholic by turns, at the bidding of his 
masters ? His death was in harmony witTi his life, and dis- 
graced by a tissue of fresh fedsehoods and apostasies. At 
the first news of his conviction, he recanted every one of his 
errors, and renewed this recantation in seven distinct docu- 
ments, each expressed in stronger terms than the preceding 
one, calling God to witness that " he was moved by no fear, 
or desire of favour, but spoke solely to discharge his con- 
science." Mary would have granted him his l2e, but the 
arguments of her council prevailed. Pardon had, indeed, 
been offered to others ; and hundreds had been released on 
the easy condition of an oath "to be true to God and the 

* Wo have the names of several Protestants saved by the personal 
Interference of Mary; among others, the celebrated Judge Hales, and 
a certain zealous gospeller named Underliill, whom she e?ei4 took into 
her private service. 
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iiueeii ;" but it was f elfc that Cranmer dest rved no mercy, 
wad on the 2Ut of March 1556, he was led forth to suffer 
the death he had so often adjudged to others. Garcia, the 
friar who attended him, gave him a paper, which he advised 
him to read at the stake, in token of contrition. It con- 
tained a contesBion ot tne Catholic taith ; and Jranmcr ac- 
cepted it, giving one copy to the friar, and keeping another 
for himself. But he secretly prepared a ^AiVc? paper, wherein 
he recanted aU his former recantations, and so went to the 
place of execution doubly armed. — with a profession of Catho- 
licism, in case a pardon should be announced, and with one 
of Protestantism, to win him the reputation of a martyr if 
die he must. No pardon came, and, to the astonishment of 
those present, the archbishop once more declared himself a 
Protestant ; his former recantations having been made, as ho 
owned, only " if it might be, to save his life." Then, thrust- 
ing his right hand into the flames, he exclaimed, "This 
hath oflfended;** and a few moments later the unhappy 
apostate had paid the penalty of his crimes. 

He was succeeded in the primacy by Cardinal Pole, who 
took no part in these sanguinary measures, and often i-aised 
his voice against them, declaring that '^ Bishops should look 
on those who erred as sick children, and not for that to slay 
them." Nay, he even saved many of the inhabitants of his 
own district from death, and devoted all his time and all 
his energies to his pastoral duties and the restoration of 
ecclesiastical discipline. Seldom, indeed, had the English 
Church beheld a holier, more learned, or more gentle-hearted 
prelate than this, the last of her Catholic primates, whose 
merit had been acknowledged even by the tyrant Henry. 

Nor was Gardiner unworthy to be his colleague. As 
first minister of the crown, he showed himself a courageous 
and patriotic statesman, who fearlessly did bis best to pro- 
tect the liberties of his country, well-nigh extinguished 
r»8 they had been during the reigns of Henry and Edward. 
His death, which took place in the November of 1555, was 
a:companied by expressions of deep and sincere contrition 
for his temporary beti-ayal of the Church. In liis last mo- 
ments, he caused the Passion to be read aloud to him, and 
exclaimed whilst they did so, "Alas, I have sinned with 
Peter; but with Peter I have not wept." In him Mai^ 
lost her ablest adviser, and the closing years of her reign 
brought with them a long series of sorrows and disap* 
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pointments. Philip proved but a cold and unkind huft- 
Dand, and his long and frequent absences were to her a 
source of bitter regret. The plots of the F«rench court, 
which never ceased from intriguing with the English Pro- 
testants, and inciting them to rebellion, at length brought 
on a war with that country. While the united armies of 
England and Spain were gaining the battle of St. Quintiii| 
the Scots, as usual, took occasion to cross the border ; and 
Mary resolved to 1^ the northern militia against them in 
person, and would have done so, had not her shattered 
nealth received a last shock by the news of the loss of 
Calais. In vain had King Philip warned the English council 
of the danger which threatened the last relic of the English 
conquests lu France, and offered to defend it with a garrison 
of Spanish troops. An ill-timed jealousy of Spain prevailed 
with them, and the offer was rejected. A few weeks later, and 
the town was in the hands of the Duke of Guise ; whilst 
Mary, in her anguish at the loss, declared that when she died 
the word ** Calais" would be foimd written on her heart. 

Another source of sorrow and anxiety was the question 
of the succession. She had no children; and felt fears, 
which proved but too well grounded, of the religious sin- 
cerity of her sister Elizabeth. A reconciliation had taken 
place between them shortly after the queen's marriage, 
since which time Elizabeth, "guiding herself," observes 
Camden, "like a ship in tempestuous weather, professed 
herself of the Roman Catholic religion, heard Mass, and 
was frequently confessed." The act which had acknow- 
ledged the validity of Queen Katherine's marriage had of 
course implied the illegitimacy of Elizabeth, and conse- 
quently the true heir to the crown was the Queen of Soots, 
the nearest legitimate descendant of Henry VII. But her 
interests were considered by King Philip as opposed to his 
own, and he therefore wrote to the queen, who now lay on 
her deathbed, urging her to acknowledge Elizabeth as hef 
successor. Mary consented to do so : first, however, re 

Suiring from her sister a promise of faithful adherence tc 
^e Catholic faith. Then Elizabeth scrupled not to con- 
firm her former professions by awful imprecations, and 
prayed God " that the earth miff hi open and npaUato her nj> 
if she were not a true Roman CaUiilic,** This was on th« 
9th of November 1558, and on the 17th of the same montii 
Mary breathed her last. A few hours later expired Reginald 
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Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and the sun that shed its 
parting rays on those two deathbeds was the last that rose 
and set over Catholic England. 

If we except the fact of her having given her consent 
to a cruel persecution of the heretics, Clary's character 
may be regarded as one truly worthy of admiration. That 
blot was one which admits of some extenuation in an age 
when religious tolerance was scarcely looked on as a virtue ; 
and iu the whole catalogue of Englisn sovereigns we shall 
search in vain for another example to match with the utter 
disinterestedness, the unselfish purity of motive, and the 
simple single-hearted piety, which are to be found in the 
character of the first Mary. Brought up in a school of ty- 
ranny and bloodshed, she was neither bloodthirsty nor a 
tyrant, and her power was used only to give back to the 
nation the liberties of which her father had robbed it. In 
her private life she was something more than blameless. 
Zealous for the administration of justice ; a lover of the 
poor, whose cottages she would visit in a poor disguise that 
she might enjov the exquisite pleasure, so rare to a crowned 
head, of relievuig distress with her own hand, and soothing 
it with her own lips ; a lover of children, of whose com- 
pany she never tired, and yet more a lover of prayer and 
mortification, — her daily habits were worthy of tne best age 
of Catholic piety. She, whom Protestant histoiy has de- 
picted as a morose and gloomy bigot, knew, moreover, the 
secret of eay and gracious cheeifiSness. She was learned, 
like all the ladies of the time, and an exquisite musician ; 
but Catholics will rather remember her as the queen who, 
in an age of apostasy and corruption, stood nearly alone in 
the sincerity of her faith, spending life itself in the fruitless 
effort to win her country once more back to Gk>d. 



DUtinguished Contemporary Sovereigns. — Emperors of Germany: Charlei 
v.; Ferdinand, 1558. King of France : Uenry II. Kings of Spain : ChnT\ct 
v.; Philip II.» 1556. Queen of Scotland: Maiy. Popes: Julius 111., IWf 
P»ttl IV., 1555. 



Chap. XXIIL Elizabeth. 

1568-1603. 
Whatever were the defects in Elizabeth's title to the 
throne, she undoubtedly ascended it with the hearty good- 
will of the nation. Catholic and Protestant alike hailed 
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her accession with demonstrations of loyalty ,* and she at 
once assumed the reins of government, supported by a part^ 
of able oouncillors whom she had gathered around her during 
her sister^s declining years. At their head was Sir William 
Cecil, better known as Lord Burleigh, a man gifted with 
those peculiar talents which seem sometimes to be gained 
by the sacrifice of principle. A zealous reformer in King 
Kd ward's time, he had shown himself an equally zealous 
Catholic under Mary, and was always dropping his rosary- 
beads out of his pocket, or otherwise displaying his ortho- 
dox devotion, in hopes of being taken into the royal favour. 
But Mary never trusted him ; so he transferred his homage 
^'from the setting to the rising sun," and now, as loitl- 
treasurer, became Elizabeth's first minister of stEite. Su- 
preme head of the Church Elizabeth was at least resolved 
to be It was a puzzling question to determine what reli- 
gion was to be imposed upon the nation; for, as Feria, the 
Spanish ambassador, had already shrewdly remarked, ** she 
greatly admired her father's system of government ;" and 
her first act was to administer the oath of supremacy to 
every member of the council. It was refused by the more 
conscientious members, and among others by Heath, Arch- 
bishop of York and chancellor of the realm. Moreover, 
both ne and the other Bishops positively refused to perform 
the ceremony of her coronation so long as she persisted in 
assuming the title of " Head of the Church." At last, how- 
ever, Offlethorp, Bishop of Carlisle, was induced to do so, 
on condition of her taking the ancient oath ^' to maintain 
the laws and privileges of the Church as they had existed 
under Edward the Confessor." This, therefore, was the coro- 
nation oath with which Elizabeth began her reign; and it 
was taken at a solemn Catholic rite, wherein she received 
Communion under one kind, and was proclaimed *' Defender 
of the true, ancient, and Catholic faith." 

The acts which followed this solemn mockery may be 
briefly enumerated. As soon as she had felt her way with 
the parliament, which had been carefully packed by Cecil, 
she formally reassumed the royal supremacy, the acknow- 
ledgment of which was again enforced under pain of death; 
re-appropriated the Church property, abolished the Mass, 
and restored the English Prayer-book. All these measures 
had been framed by a secret committee, who were preparing 
them at the very tim« th^ thoir mistress was solemnlj 
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swearing in Westminster Abbey to maintain the religion oi / 
her Catholic ancestors unchanged. As nothing was to be 
expected from the compliance of the Bishops, Eluabeth next 
proceeded to create a hierarchy of her own. The Bishops 
mving one and all refused the oath of supremacy, with tha 
solitary exception of Kitchener of !Uandan (called by Fuller 
** the calamity of his see*'), they were at once deprived, anv 
their places filled by men selected from the ranks of the 
reformers ; Dr. Matthew Parker, formeriy chaplain to Anne 
Boleyn, being chosen for the see of Canterbury. But how 
were these men to be made Bishops? for, to save appear- 
ances, some show of ordination was necessary. After con- 
siderable delay, three men were chosen who had held dio- 
ceses under Edward VI. : they were Barlow, Soory, and 
Coverdale, to whom was added Hodgskin, formerly suffra 
gan Bishop of Bedford ; all four, therefore, without episco- 
pal jurisdiction. Whether any one of the four, and specially 
harlow, had received episcopjd consecration, is extremely 
doubtful ; but they now proceeded to consecrate Parker, 
who a few days later inducted Scory and Barlow into the 
respective sees of Chichester and Hereford, and conse- 
crated other Bishops, according to the form of King Ed- 
ward's Prayer-Book. The nullity of these " consecrations" 
was manifest even to Elizabeth's government ; and they ac- 
cordingly supplied what was wanting by an act of parlia- 
ment, which declared that all which had been done had 
been done aright, and that the queen, by her supreme power 
mid authority y dispensed with all disabilities and iraperfec- 
ticMis which could be objected against the consecration 
of her Bishops. Thus was the Protestant hierarchy of 
this country first established; resting, as we see, not on 
Divine appointment, but on the authority of Queen Eliza- 
beth and an act of parliament. The inferior clergy, the 
vast majority of whom, as Burnet allows, refused to aposta- 
tise, were deprived of their livings and thrown into prison, 
their places being filled by a mixed multitude of "cobblers, 
weavers, tinkers, tanners, and fiddlers," the only men who 
could be found to take on them the ministry of the Esta- 
blished Church, whilst many districts were left for years 
without any ministers at all. But these measures were not 
carried without opposition. It was with diflSculty that the 
bills were forced through the House of Commons, whilst in 
the Lords they passed only by a majority of three. As tc 
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^be luikm mt hrae, ihtir ooaSotnatf to Hie ilate idnon 
was obtamed onty bjr peoil ttatotci, Hie number and ae- 
veritj <tf viuch wete mcreaaed bjr each a u c c eaM f e paifia- 
cent; jei after forty yean ^ Sakabethan rule, bar own 
histodani were forced to eoofon thai not two-thMs of her 
tdbjecta had eren autwatrdlw oooformed. 

Let US now torn from these mmnentoas cbasges to the 
sovereign by whose will ihej were broo^ about. Eliza- 
beth COTild boast of few personal channs beyond a tall and 
queenly time. Her ydlow hair, agniline nose, and tkin 
ii o mf w e ssed lip% have been made famili a r tons by ooonticas 
portraits; let ns add the hi^ np-stanfing mn, and the 
dress orerloaded with iewds, and the ^ctoze is con^ete. 
A harder tadL it would be to Sketch the dbaracter of one of 
whom Cecil was wont to say, that she was '^to-d^ less tiiaa 
woman, and to-morrow more than man." Thai Ae had 
the qualities of a great ruler n<me can deny , together with 
a masculine understanding, and an CKtr aot din ary power ol 
winnh^ popularity. Her life-kmg poliej was &Bcted to 
build up a fabric of national ^ory and indqpendenoe, n& 
matter iHiat deed of blood or treadienr had first to be per- 
petcOed. Tetall the while she would be exposmg herself 
to the ridicule of her courtiers, by a vanity whidi required 
from them admiiatkni of her person as the first condition 
of her favour. They WCTe all compelled to use the langnage 
of lovers ere tiiev could hope to rise in the state. Bid a 
fordgn amhassa<for sedc an audience, he was first indulged 
with a sight of the queen's dandng; and ere the delists 
point of diplomacy could be settled, was expected to fdl 
mto nqytures over the beauty of a foot and ankle carefully 
dismayed for his ingpeddon. From such scenes of coquetiy 
and vanity we pass to others whidi exhibit her to us ratii^ 
her parliament in tenns sudi as a slave-driver might use to 
his slaves, calling to account her unfortunate Kshopsin the 
grossest language;, or chastiring some offending courtier with 
a box on the ear. 

The grand schone of polknr devised by Cecil aimed at 
l^adi^ his misUess at the head of a vast Protestant league. 
By espousing the cause of the foreign Protestants, and sop* 
porting them in all their plots against their own tormiigoa, 
she was able to strengthen her power by embarrassing the 
-^val governments of France and Sp^n. The plan was se- 

^y to assist the con^irators, and openly to disavow thea 
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This double game was carried on at a time when England 
was bound to these nations by solemn treaties of peace ; and< 
no where was it played more treacherously or more suc- 
cessfully than in the kingdom of Scotland. 

Mary Queen of Scots, tho only child of King James V. , 
had succeeded to her father's crown while yet an infant. 
Brought up in France, she was married at the age of sixteen 
to Francis the Dauphin of that country, who soon after- 
wards succeeded to the crown. His death in 1660 leaving 
her a widow, she returned to her own kingdom to find it 
torn by the civil strife which had arisen out of the change 
of religion. She was the loveliest and most accomplished 
princess of her time, of an ardent and unsuspicious temper, 
and devoted, heart and soid, to the Catholic religion. Her 
undaunted profession of the fsdth soon drew on her the 
enmity of the fierce sectaries who then ruled the land, at the 
head of whom was the notorious John Knox 3 and a con- 
spiracy was formed to drive her from the throne, secretly 
encouraged by Elizabeth, whom the rebel lords addressed 
in then* letters as " under (Jod the protectrix especial of the 
Protestant religion." Our limits forbid us to do more than 
fflance at the events which followed : her marriage with 
her cousin Damley ; his horrible assassination by Bothwell 
and the confederate lords ; their artful scheme for throwing 
the odium of their crime on the queen herself ; the forcible 
seizure of her person by the infemous Bothwell; and the re- 
bellion which followed, and ended by placing her, a crOwnlesa 
prisoner, in the castle of Lochleven. In 1568 she escaped, 
only to witness the defeat of her partisans at the battle of 
Langside ; and, as a last hope, resolved to fly into England, 
and claim the protection of Elizabeth. To trace the incred- 
ible treacheries of that queen and her ministers during these 
transactions would carry us too far ; suflSce it that the hos- 
pitality granted to the royal fugitive was her committal to 
a close imprisonment. To justify this iniquitous outrage, 
rc-course was had to acts yet more iniquitous. The unfortu- 
nate Mary was charged before the world with the double 
crimes of adultery and murder. Time, and painful researches 
into historic records, have now gone far to cleanse her name 
from these stains, and to prove that her only crime was 
her position as the Catholic heiress to the throne of Eng- 
land. They exhibit to us Cecil and Walsingham, with their 
Igents. Lethington and Buchanan, forging documents and 
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falsifyiug state records, till at last they created a mass of 
Bpurious evidence having for its object to disgrace her in tiie 
eyes of Europe by convicting her of infamous crimes.* ** I 
am only twenty-five !'* was her touching exclamation^ when 
these detestable forgeries were produced against her, and a!b& 
felt herself powerless to disprove them. Nor was this all : 
they sought to destroy her, and with her, the last hope for 
the restoration of the Catholic faith. They therefore re- 

{>resented her as leaguing in her dungeon against Elizabeth's 
ife ; and for this purpose, as Camden, the court historian, 
admits, " forged letters in her name were conveyed into the 
houses of Catholics, and other forgeries in their name con- 
veyed to her." Or they leagued with her rebel subjects to 
deliver her into their hands, the letter from CecU being 
preserved in which he offers to do this '* on security being 
givai that she should be put to death. " 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was presiding over a court th^ 
most brilliant and the most profligate in Europe. Faunt, 
himself a member of it, and under-secretary to Walsingham, 
described it as ''a scene of all enormities, where wicked- 
ness was practised in its highest possible degree." Matri- 
monial negotiations of one kind or another occupied the 
first twenty years of Elizabeth's reign. The list of her suiton 
included half the crowned heads of Europe, besides many 
of her own subjects. Their flatteries and courtships were 
exactly to her taste ; but whilst she encouraged all by turns, 
she was resolved not to part with one iota of her power by 
sharing it with a consort. " Ko, no," she said, when her 
ministers pressed her on the subject, '^ I will have no rnast^ 
here, and only one mistress, I promise you." Her courtiers 
and ministers were all men of brilliant talent. There was 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper, of whom she was wont to 
avy, as she gazed at his lofty and intellectual brow, that 
•^his soul at least lodged well." There was Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who first attracted her notice by an act of ready 
courtesy. As the queen was one day entering her barge by 

• Proofs of the above statements will be found collected in the 
works of Ooodall, Tytler, and Whittaker. On one point the testimony 
of this last-named writer (a dei^yman of the Established Chnroh) b 
sufficiently remarkable : " Forgery," he says, " (I blush for the honour 
of Protestantism as I write it,) seems to have been peculiar to tba 
refonned. I look in rain for one of these accursed outrages of impoii' 
tion among the disciples of Popery." " Forgery," he ad&, in anoth« 
Dlace, "appears to have been the peculiar tUtease of Protatantum," 
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the river's side, she had to cross over some mucldy ground 
seeing her hesitate, Raleigh stepped forward from the crowd, 
and cast his mantle on the spot that she might pass over it 
-without wetting her feet. He soon rose into high fevour. 
No one better understood the art of graceful flattery ; but 
besides this, he was a universal genius, and, though tho- 
roughly unprincipled, a scholar and a soldier, and bore a 
part in every enterprise, whether of war or adventure, which 
was undertaken during this reign. And lastly, there was 
the gallant Sir Philip Sidney, the author of the " Arcadia*' 
and the "Defence of Poesie.'^ He was the most accom- 
plished gentleman of his time, and as chivalrous as he was 
learned. The crown of Poland was offered to him ; but 
Elizabeth would not suffer him to accept it, " out of fear," 
says Camden, ** lest she should lose the jewel of her king- 
dom. " She was proud of all these distinguished men, whose 
glory reflected on herself ; and was herself not unfitted to 
be the centre of so brilliant a circle. Educated in all the 
learning of the times, she could, if needful, reply to her 
ambassadors, and scold them too, in a Latin oration; while 
she was quick to discern and reward the merit of all those 
around her. Meanwhile her affections were reserved for 
her master of the horse. Lord Robert Dudley, whom she 
raised to the rank of Earl of Leicester, and loaded with 
scandalous marks of favour. This man, who for thirty 
years filled the post of royal favourite, was probably the 
very worst among all the bad men of his age. His first 
wife was murdered to pave the way for his hoped-for union 
with the queen. He was a skilful and practised poisoner, 
and the scandals of his private life form perhaps the very 
darkest page in the history of the English peerage. Yet, 
adds Heylin, '^he cloaked his monstrous vices under a 
pretended zeal for religion, for he was the leader of the 
ruritan faction in England." This was the name given tc 
that partjr among the reformers who considered that the 
Reformation had not been carried far enough. They dis- 
liked the government of Bishops, affected a solemn precision 
of look and manner, abjured all outward forms and cere- 
monies, and looked on the new Prayer-book as made up ol 
" the rags of Popery." Elizabeth was not one to tolerate op- 
position from any quarter ; and spite of Leicester's protec- 
tion, these " new-fengled sects," as she termed them, were 
persecuted almost as mercilessly as the Catholic recusants. 
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The suflferings endured by the latter had^ indeed, now 
reached a point beyond which endurance seemed impossible; 
and the cruel imprisonment of the Queen of Scots, whom 
they naturally viewed with sjrmpathy, roused their smothered 
discontent into open rebellion. In 1569 the northern coun- 
ties rose in insurrection, aud, headed by the Earls of No^ 
thumberland and Westmoreland, once more displayed the 
banners of the Cross and the Five Wounds, and proclaimed 
the restoration of the ancient worship. Their standard 
was borne before them by a venerable old man named Nor 
ton, whose white hair floated on Ms shoulders, and who was 
followed by his five gallant sons. The Prayer-book was 
publicly burnt, and the Mass once more celebrated within 
the iTEdls of Bipon. But the plans of the insurgents were 
ill concerted ; and at the first approach of the royal troops 
under the Earl of Sussex they dispersed and fled. Contempt- 
ible as the insurrection had proved in its results, the ven* 
geanoe taken on the unhappy peasantry rivalled the cruelties 
inflicted by the Norman conqueror on a similar occasioD. 
Three hundred villages were wasted with fire and sword, and 
exact orders sent to Sussex of the numbers to be executed 
in each town, amounting to 200, or about every fifth man. 
Through a district of sixty miles in length, there was not a 
town or village in which martial law had not been pro- 
claimed. But her oflicers did not show themselves speedy 
enough to satisfy Elizabeth ; and on the 19th of January 
1570, we find Sussex writing to his lieutenants urging them 
to yet greater severities. ** The queen's majesty," he says, 
'* doth much marvel that the executions are not yet ended, 
and she disburdened of the charges that are considered for 
that respect ; wherefore I pray jrou heartily to use expedi- 
tion, for I fear this lingering will breed displeasure to uf 
both. " Eight himdred men were accordingly hanged ; whilst, 
to obtain informations against fresh victims, Cecil offered 
his advice that the principal men of each district should be 
seized, and, "if need be, compelled by lack of food to dis- 
close the names of the rebels. " At last the slaughter ended, 
and pardon was offered to the survivors; but on what 
condition? They were to take the oath of supremac^^ or to 
die ; Elizabeth would hear of no compromise on the subject; 
death, or apostasy, was the only alternative she offered to 
her Catholic subjects.* 

• 3'be depositions taken down before the royal judges at this tint 
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Hitherto the Holy See had beheld the fresh overthrow of 
religion in England in sorrowful silence ; but the seizure of 
the Scottish queen, and the inhuman cruelties exercised 
on the north(;m Catholics, at last called forth the censures 
<)f the Church ; and on the 25th of February 1570 a Bull wa» 
published by St. Pius V., in which, after enumerating the 
crimes of EUzabeth, he ended by pronouncing against her 
fiolemn sentence of excommunication. The days were in- 
deed past when such a sentence had been dreaded far more 
than death by English sovereigns, yet Elizabeth, who never 
Bucceeded in stifling within her soul the whisperings of faith, 
was restless and imeasy, and even applied to the emperor 
to get the Bull withdrawn. Meanwhile the penal laws fast 
thickened in the English statute-book. It was death for a 
priest to come into England, death to harbour him, death 
to confess to him, deatn to be reconciled to the Church, 
death for him to exercise any priestly function; non-attend- 
ance at the church-service was punished by a ruinous fine, 
and those who could not pay it were imprisoned, and their 
ears bored with red-hot irons. A young Catholic lady was 
sent to Bridewell by Aylmer Bishop of London, and p^tb- 
^idy whipped, for revising to conform. A new class of men 
arose, the professional pnest-catchers, who were authorised 
to break into the houses of Catholics at all hours of the 
day or night to search for evidence against them. A High- 
Commission Court was set up, empowered to cearch out and 
reform all heresies and errors, and punish them at discretion. 
At its head was the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and its in- 
quiries were conducted, says a Protestant writer, "by rack, 
torture, inquisition, and imprisonment." In fact, under 
Elizabeth's ** golden" rule the rack was at work as con- 
stantly as the gibbet, together with other tortures yet more 

are carious and interesting. One man confesses to the crime of bar- 
ing worn a surplice, and carried a cross, and sung " Ora pro nobis.'* 
Elizabeth Watson, an old peasant woman, acknowledges that " she 
used hir beades ;" and Alice Wilkinson made a similar avowal, adding 
boldly that "many thousand dyd the like." The use of the beads was 
•tricUy forbidden; but, spite of royal and episcopal injunctions, it was 
long before the people could be induced to give them up. Twenty years 
later we find it complained that in Wales " the peojple do carry their 
beades openly, and make such clappings with them in church, as that 
B man can hardly hear the minister for the noise thereof; alledging 
that they can read upon their beads, as others on their books." Private 
Confraternities of the Bosary kept up tliis devotion through the fiercest 
perlodii of persecution. 
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revQltiD|(, like that inflicted in 1577 on Thomas Sherwood, 
concerning whom we have the order issued to the attorney- 
general, to place hicf) in the Tower dungeon " among iha 
rats/" Sometimes Oe sufferers were executed for thdr 
share in real or pretended plots. But these plots were mosth 
devised by Walsingham himself, whose agents were buai^ 
employed in entangling Catholics in such schemes and then 
betraying them.* Some of these spies pretended themselves 
to be Catholics, and thus got admittance into the Englisk 
foreign seminaries, for the purpose of practising on the loy- 
alty, or femiliarising themselves with the persons, of tne 
students. Outlaws and criminals were offered pardon and 
reward if they betrayed a Catholic ; till at lengm, as Cam- 
den acknowledges, '^even innocence was no security tea 
Papist." But besides the vast number executed on the 
ground of supposed conspiracies, we have the names of 204 
who died simply for their religion. Of these, 142 were priests^ 
three were gentlewomen, and the rest Laymen. Fifteen 
died for denying the supremacy, 126 for exercising priesUy 
functions, and the others for harbouring priests or being 
reconciled to the Church ; while eighty more died in prison 
of the tortures there endured. It is true that the sufferers 
were not burnt; the punishment inflicted by Elizabeth on 
her victims was that most horrible one assigned by the cri- 
minal law of England as the penalty of high treason ; it con- 
sisted of hanging them by the neck for a minute or two, then 
cutting them down while still perfectly alive and conscious, 
and then tearing out their hearts and bowels, which wei-e 
burnt in a fire before their eyes.f This butchery, we repeat, 
was perpetrated on victims who were still alive ; ana in- 
stances are not wanting of those who have prayed for their 

• Fuller's Church History, 

i When Babington and his sissociates were nnder sentence of death 
for their plot in favour of the Queen of Scots, Elizabeth questioned 
her ministers whether no new device could be hit on ic hereby to in« 
crease their sufferings, Burleigh gravely informed her that the law 
recognised no severer punishment; but that if her majesty pleased 
the executioner could be ordered " to protract the extremity of their 
pains.** This fearful order was accordingly issued; and the resvdt 
was a scene so horrible, that at last the spectators inteifered, and in- 
sisted that the remaining prisoners should be simply hanged. It miut 
not, however, be supposed that the punishment of death by burning 
was abolished in Elizabeth's reign. It was still reserved for cases c 
heresy. Thus Stowe records the burning of two Dutch Anabaptist^ 
in the June ot 167IS ; and again, in 1588, a Deist was burnt at NonHclw 
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murderera^ or ejaculated the Holy Name of Jesus, as the 
bloody hand of the executioner was laid upon their quivering 
heart. Protestant historians vainly strive to conceal these 
facts, or represent these men as executed only for trecuon. It 
was the subterfuge by which Elizabeth's government sought 
to screen themselves from the execration of posterity. They 
first niade it treason to exercise the Catholic religion, and then 
punished it as such. The only evidence required against a 
priest was to prove him to be one ; and among those who 
were executed solely for their piiestly character, were some 
of the best and holiest men yet left in England. Nor were 
they men alone who suffered : women U>o were tortured 
and put to death, like the holy and venerable Margaret 
Clitherow, the martyr of York, who, in the year 1585, under 
a female sovereign, for no other crime than that of harbour- 
ing and relieving priests, was by sentence of her judges 
cruelly pressed to death between two boards, with a sharp 
stone under her back; which most horrible torture she 
endured for fifteen minutes before she expu*ed. 

We gladly turn from this most painful subject ; yet our 
readers must remember that the lists of those who suffered 
death give a very faint idea of the extent of the pei-secu 
tion. Hundreds were executed ; but thousands and tens of 
thousands were fined, imprisoned, harassed by "domiciliaiy 
visits," their estates seized and sequestrated, and them 
pelves and their families brought to beggary. Yet still the 
faith lived on ; and still, in spite of halter, gibbet, and rack, 
fresh bands of noble-hearted men landed on the English 
shores, to live a hunted and ignoble life, and in all proba- 
bility to die a traitor's death upon the scaffold, if only they 
might dispense to their suffering countrymen the consolations 
of religion, and keep alive in England the expiring embers 04 
the fiiith. These were the missionary priests ; men of whom 
the world was not worthy, and whose names, too little known. 
fill the pages of our British martyrology. Despised in their 
own laud as felons, Catholic Europe regarded them with won- 
der and admiration , By the gates of a Roman college an old 
Han would daily take his post, to watch the young English 
Itudents as they passed in and out, and to salute them with 
Ihe words, Solvete flores martyrum (" Hail, flowers of the 
aiartyrs'*). It was St. Philip Neri, the apostle of modem 
Rome ; and he was wont to say that he knew nothing more 
irorthy of veneration than the heroism of these devoted mea 
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We must now pass over some years, duriug which Maiy 
of Scotland was wearing out her youth in long and hopeless 
imprisonment. At forty-three suflFering and sorrow had 
done the work of age, and blanched her hair to a snowy 
whiteness. Yet her spirit never broke, her constancy never 
gave way ;* and her heroic fortitude, as well as the cruelty of 
her fate, won for her the pity and admiration of Catholic 
Europe. The Sovereign Pontiff, St. Pius V., regarded her 
with peculiar tenderness, and besides addressing her several 
letters of encouragement, found means of conveying to hei 
a box containing several consecrated llosts, with an extra- 
ordinary dispensation by which she was permitted to com- 
municate herself. Her son, whom she had left an infant iu 
the hands of the Scottish- lords, and who had been bred up 
in the Protestant religion, was now grown to man's estate, 
and reigned as King of Scotland ; but, desirous to keep on 
good terrais with Elizabeth, he made no effort to procure 
his mother's liberation. IMcantime plot after plot for her 
escape was devised by her partisans ; one after another they 
failed, and their framei-s perished on the scaffold. At last 
Walsingham succeeded in entangliug a number of young 
Catholic gentlemen iu a scheme which included the de- 
thronement of Elizabeth ; it was known as Babington's plot, 
and one of its principal associates was an agent of the min- 
ister, who by dint of unheard-of craft and treachery suc- 
ceeded in engaging Mary's seci-etaries to correspond with 
the conspiratoi's. This was all that was wanted to effect 
her destruction ; for her death had long been resolved upon, 
and the only question was how to procure it, Leicester 
had recommended poison, and sent a divine to Walsingham 
to prove the lawfulness of such a deed. Veiy wilSngly 
would Elizabeth have followed his advice, for she shrank 
from incurring the infamy of bringing her royal cousin to 
a public trial and execution. She even complained of the 
** liicencss of those precise fellows, Drury and Paulet," 
Maiy's two gaolers, who refused to dip their hands iu her 

• Shortly after the explosion of Babmgton's plot, Mary was kepi 
in solitary* confinement; and on being suffered onoe more to enter Ml 
usual upai-traents, found that in her absence her cabinet had been 
rifled of its papers. After a moment of surprise, she turned to her 
gaoler Paulct : " There aie yet two things, sir," she said, " whidi JWI 
caiinot tafce from me, — my royal bloody and m^ devotiovi to the CatbolU 
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blood; and the letter still exists, addressed by Walsingham 
and Davison to these gentlemen, in which they express the 
queen's surprise that some plan of this kind has not yet 
been devis^ *' Her majesty," they write, " doth note in 
you a lack of that zeal in her service which she doth look 
for at your hands, in that all this time you have not your- 
Bclves found out some way of shortening the life of the Scot- 
tish queen." However, as this hint was not taken, nothing 
remiiued but a public execution. The form of a trial was 
therefore gone through at Fotheringay Castle, in the August 
of 1586, when C02nes of letters were produced purportmg to 
be from her, aud implicating her m designs against the 
queen^s life. The originals of these papers were not pro 
duced; neither was the prisoner allowed counsel or wit 
nesses, or even her own papers. Yet, matched against thirty 
five men, the subtlest statesmen and profoundest lawyers ot 
the day, she defended herself with spirit, and for two days, 
says Lingard, " kept at bay the hunters for her life." Judg- 
ment was of course given against her, and her sentence pro- 
nounced by Lord Buckhurst, who in so doing bade her "look 
for no mercy, seeing that her life was incompatible with the 
safety of the Protestant religion."* 

As Elizabeth affected a great reluctance to sign the death- 
warrant, her parliament petitioned her to do so on religious 
grounds ; one member of the Puritan party moving ** that 
some devout and earnest prayer be oflered to God to incline 
her majesty's heart to grant their request." Elizabeth in 
reality, however, required little urging. At this very time 
the Scottish ambassador was imploring for a delay, at least 
of eight days. "No, not for an hour," was her ferocious 
reply; and on the 1st of February 1587 the warrant was 
signed ; Elizabeth, as she wrote her name, jesting with her 
secretary Davison, whom she bade take the paper to Wal- 
singham, then Ijring sick; " for the grief, as she merrily scdd^ 
would go nigh to fill him outright." This was an ailusion 
to the savage disposition of her minister, and the positive 
delight he took in shedding blood. 

The sentence reached Fotheringay on the 7th of Febru- 
ary. Mary listened as it was read to her with an unmoved 
countenance. " My lords," she said, " the day has arrived 
at last, long expected by me, and long desired ; for wLai 

* CamdeiL 
P 
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better end can I look for than to give my life for my fadthi 
Nevertheless, as to the death of the queen your sovereign,'' 
she continuedj^placing her hand as she spoke on a Testament 
tliat lay on the table, " listen to my last words : I call God to 
witness, I never sought it, I never imagined it." ** Madam,** 
interposed the Earl of Kent, ** that is a Popish Testament ; 
your oath on such a book is of no value." " It is a CathclU 
Testament," she replied ; ** and for that reason I value it 
the more." She then requested the assistance of a priest ; 
but it was refused her, as contrary to the laws of God and 
of the land, and dangerous to the souls of the commissioners : 
Kent as he left her presence exclaiming, ** Your life would 
have been the death of our religion, and yoiur death will be 
the life of it." "Heard you thatf said Mary to her at- 
tendants ; " his lordship has betrayed the secret : my rdi* 
own, then, is the cause of my death." The hours still left 
ner she spent in taking leave of her faithful followers, and 
preparing for death. The night was passed in prayer, and 
in the raiding of the Passion. At eight next morning she 
entered the castle hall, dressed in rol^s of state, and carry- 
ing a crucifix in her hand. Her old steward fell on ins 
knees before her in an agony of grief; she raised and kissed 
him. "Good Melville," she said, ** cease to lament: for 
this day thou shalt see the end of Mary Stuart's troubles." 
At her earnest entreaties two of her women had been suf- 
fered to accompany her ; but hqr fresh request to speak 
with her confessor was again refused ; " the lords," says the 
official report, "not thinking it proper to waste so much 
time about a priest." They hinted, moreover, something 
about "her pair of beads, her Agnus Dei, and crucifix," which 
were said to be " superstition enough already." When she 
came in sight of the block, and all the array of death, she 
never quailed, but advanced with that same grace and ma 
jesty she had so often displayed in happier days in the courta 
. of Franco and Scotland. She addressed the spectators in 
a firm and audible voice;" protesting her innocence of all 
plots against Elizabeth's life, and her unshaken fidelity to 
the Catholic faith. " After my death," she added, " many 
things now hidden in darkness wiU come to light. I am 
happy to shed my blood for my religion, and pkce all my 
hopes in Him whose image I now hold in my hand. Prom 
my heart I pardon my enemies, and ask pardon of all to 
whom I have done amiss." The Dean of Peterborough tjljai 
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S resented himself, and sought to engage her in religious 
isputes ; but Mary would not listen to him. She prayed 
aloud while he continued speaking; and holding up the 
crucifix, "Omy Lord," she cxchvimcd, "as Thine arms were 
extended on the cross, so receive me into the outstretched 
arms of Thy mercy, and pardon me all my sins 1 " " Madam,' ' 
interrupted the Earl of Kent, "leave such Popish trumpt- 
ries, and have Christ in your heart and not in your hand." 
^lary turned to him with the same calm sweet tranquillity : 
*M cannot hold the representation of His suflferings in my 
hand," she said, "without at the same time bearing Him in 
my heart." At last her devotions were ended, and they led 
her to the block ; her attendants fastened over her eyes a 
handkerchief, on which the Blessed Sacrament had once 
been laid ; the signal was given, and at the third blow of 
the axe her head was severed from her body ; whilst the exe- 
cutioner, holding it up, streaming with blood, cried aloud, 
** God save Queen Elizabeth f " So perish all the queen's 
enemies^" answered the Dean of Peterlx)rough ; but Kent ap- 
proached, and standing over the body, repeated, " So perish 
all the enemies of the queen and the gospel /" When her 
body was removed, her little dog was found concealed under 
her robes ; it had followed her to the scaffold, and would 
not leave the corpse. 

The news of Mary's death was received in London with 
the ringing of bells, as for some great national victory; Iwit 
Elizabeth affected to be struck with horror and surprise, 
and wrote to King James with her own hand, cailiug God 
to witness that she was innocent of his mother's death; and 
to prove her sincerity, disgraced her ministers, committed 
Davison to the Tower, and sentenced him to a fine of 10,000^. 
In Scotland the intelligence was received with a burst of 
national indignation ; the parliament on their knees be- 
sought the king to avenge tne deed ; but James had no in- 
tention of risking his chance of the English succession by 
any act of indiscreet hostility, so he was content to accept 
Elizabeth's apologies, and with her apologies to pocket the 
bribe of 800w. 

The following year England was threatened with a 
Spanish invasion. Philip of Spain had at length become 
exasperated by the continued treacheries of the English 
povemment. In defiance of all good faith, they had assisted 
his rebellious subjects in Flanders, intercepted his treasure- 
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vessels, aud sent their captains, Brake and Hawkins, to 
^vage and destroy his American colonics. The exploit! 
di these commanders, performed at a time when the two 
nations were on terms of peace, were of course simply acts 
of piracy ; yet Elizabeth rewarded them with special marks 
of favour ; and for these very deeds Brake and Hawkins re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. An immense armament 
91 as fitted out b^ Philip, to which he gave the proud title 
of "the Invincible Armada," and which set iul for the 
English shores in the summer of 1588. The crisis roused 
the loyalty of the nation ; Catholic and Protestant, noble 
And merchant, all alike came forward ; some fitted out ves- 
sels at their own expense, and there was not a man in all 
England who did not show himself ready to die in her de- 
fence. The mayor and citizens of London being applied to 
for assistance, demanded what was expected of them, and 
were told in reply, *' fifteen ships and 6000 men." Two 
days later they sent to the council, " humbly entreating 
them, in token of their love and loyalty, to accept 10,000 
men and thirty ships amply furnished." The same feding 
was exhibited by all classes; and Elizabeth's own spirit 
was equal to the emergency. Mounted on a charger and 
armed with a steel breastplate, she reviewed her troops at 
Tilbury Fort, and harangued them in animated terms. The 
aimy was intrusted to the Earl of Leicester, the fleet to 
Lord Howard of Effingham, under whom Braie and Haw- 
kins were next in command. It was on the 20th of July 
1588 that the Spanish Armada entered the English Channel. 
It was a magnificent spectacle ; 130 large vessels, having on 
board not less than 30,000 men, came bearing down, ar- 
rayed in the form of a gigantic crescent. The English 
ships sailed out to meet them, and day after day there were 
bloody conflicts, in which, spite of their inferior strength, 
the English always gained the advantaji;e. But the final 
dispersion of the Spanish fleet was effected less by the 
force of arms than by a mightv storm, ^* which shook hea- 
ven and earth," and scattered the vessels, dashing their 
wrecks upon the rocky coasts, while the English nreships 
went in among them and completed their destruction. The 
Spanish admSal was forced to return to Spain with the 
shattered remnants of his mighty armament, and announce 
to his master that the Invincible Annada was all but 
utterly destroyed. 
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The defeat of the Spanish Armada was felt iu England 
as the gi*eatest of her national triumphs. It was celebrated 
by public thanksgivings, of course, — by bonfires, nageants, 
and the rest ; and at the same time by the sacrince of hu- 
man victims. The Catholics, at that painful crisis, had not 
swerved from their allegiance; but they shared the faith of 
the invaders, and that was enough. A selection was there- 
fore made from all those detained in prison, and within 
three months from the defeat of the Armada thirty inno- 
cent persons were put to death ; whilst during the remain- 
ing fourteen years of Elizabeth's reign the scaffolds streamed 
with blood, and the gaols overflowed with prisoners. 

But what were the sufferings of these men to Elizabeth 
and her courtiers ?* These were the " glorious days of good 
Queen Bess." Never had there been seen* such splendid 
revels, such royal progresses, such masques and classic pa- 
geants, such plays, and dramas, and bear-baitings. The 
Elizabethan era, too, was gilded by the genius of Shakespeare 
and Spenser, of Baleigh and Sir Philip Sidney. Elizabeth 
was the idol of her people, who saw in her the proud cham- 
pion of their national independence. While she was throw- 
ing citizens and mayors into ecstasies by her gracious famili- 
arity, her courtiers vied one with another which could offer 
her the incense of the most exquisite flattery. She was the 
**Great Eliza," the ''Sacred Queen," the "bright sun which 
gave light to sense and soul ;" she had " a celestial soul in a 
princely body ;" she "rode like Alexander, hunted like Diana, 
and walked hke Venus. " There was nothing they could not 
bear from her : she might collar Sir Christopher Hatton, or 
sjftit upon Sir Matthew Amndel; she might Deat her maids- 
of-honour, or tell her bishops with an oath that **she had a 
mind to depose them."t They took it all in good part, and 

♦ Sometimes, indeed, we read of their " serving God w5th zeal and 
comfortable examples" by visiting some imfortunate Papist at bis own 
house, like Rookwood of Euston Hall ; where, after living on his hos- 
pitality for a fortnight, they made merry by ransacking his premises, 
burning his favourite image of our Lady, and dancing round it in 
mockery as they did so ; after which they sent its owner, in pnnish- 
ment of his " obstinate papistry," to the nearest gaol. 

f Elizabeth's dislike to a manied clergy is well known ; and she 
ue^er disguised the contempt she felt for her own self-created bier- 
%rchy. On one occasion she ordered the Bishop gf Ely to make over 
his tsalaee in Rolborn to Sir Christopher II%tton,her reigning ffvonr* 
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died of broken hearts when she banished them h^om her pre- 
sence. The German traveller Hentzner describes how he 
beheld her borne forth in state to her chapel, and how 
whei-ever she cast her eyes, the spectators fell on their knees. 
Her reign had all the magnificence and all the cruelty of ar 
Eastern despotism. Her will was law. When her judges, 
charged to biing the Duke of Norfolk to the block for feivour* 
ing the cause of the Queen of Scots, represented to her that 
they positively could not find against him matter of treason, 
" Away with you," she replied j " what the law fails to do, 
my own authority shall effect I" For many years she go 
yerned without any parliament ; and when on;.), was (^ed at 
last, she bade them '^ vote her supplies, and not lose good 
time with idle talking ;" whilst tneir liberty of speech, she 
informed them, was "to extend no further than *aye or 
DO.' " More than once when a member introduced a bill 
which ** her majesty misliked," or ventured to oppose 
those introduced by the crown, he was summarily sent to 
prison. 

With all this, however, she was a mighty and triumphant 
ruler ; and succeeded, in the space of her single reign, in 
raising England from a second-rate position to a level with 
the first nations in Europe. But that reign was now fast 
drawing to its close. She had outlived all her great states- 
men : Leicester was dead, and Walsingham, and Burleigh, 
who left his dying injunctions to his son, to ** serve God by 
serving the queen, for all other service but that was bondage 
to the devil." Robert Cecil filled his father's place in the 
royal councils, and did his best to carry out his policy ; ivhilst 
Leicester had found a successor in Elizabeth's favour in the 
person of the young and gallant Earl of Essex. But Essex, 
chivalrous and generous to a fault, dared to brave the queen's 
displeasure, and in a moment of fury she sent him to the 
scaffold. His name was added to the long list of those whom 
she had executed for treason, and whom she coolly reckoned 

ite, whom she had created lord chancellor in reward for his exquisite 
dancing. The Bishop promised to do so, hut afterwards demurred; 
whereupon EUzaheth addressed to him the following note : " Proud 
Prelate, — I understand you are backward in complying with your 
agreement; but I would have you to know that I who made you can 
unmake you; and if you do not presently fulfil your engagement (her€ 
she uses her customary oath), Twill immediately unfrock you. 
Tours as yoti demean yourself, 
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up to the French ambassador, while poiuting out to hia 
observation the ghastly heads fixed upon her palace-gates. 
From the day of his death she seemed to feel the approach 
of Iier own ; ai\d spite of her vain efforts, by ceaseless re- 
velling, to drive from her thoughts the subject which none 
dared mention in her presence, strange fits of despondency 
were observed in her, and she rested neither by day nor 
night. The courtiers, with Cecil at their head, profited by 
the warning, and secretly offered their loyal duty to the 
King of Scots; whilst Elizabeth sought to prolong her little 
span of life b^r talismans and spells, and consultations with 
the court conjuror. Dr. Dee, A piece of witch-gold, which 
was to ensure long life to the wearer, and a playing card 
nailed beneath her majesty's chair, were the miserable rites 
resorted to in her dying hours, by her who had fi-eed Eng- 
land from the superstitions of Popery. At last she fell sict : 
terrible visions appalled her ; one night, as she whispered 
to Lady Scrope, "her own figure, exceeding lean and fear- 
ful, appeared to her in a light of fire." She would not gc 
to bed, but had cushions laid on the floor, and there re- 
mained for days, refusing all sustenance. A moody melan- 
choly seemed to oppress her. "My lord," she said to the 
Lord High Admiral, who at length succeeded in persuading 
her tabe carried to her couch, " I am tied with a chain of 
iron about my neck." Then she remained silent, holding 
her finger in her mouth, with her rayless eyes (men and 
fixed on the ground for four and twenty hours. Once, in- 
deed, she sent for her music ; but as to any preparation for 
death, she would not hear of it ; and when certain of her 
council, the Archbishop and some other prelates, waited on 
her, she " rated them soundly," says Lady Southwell, " and 
bid them he packing; adding that she was no atheist, but 
she knew well enough that they were nothing better than 
hedge-priests,** Her ministers again and again implored her 
to name her successor ; at last she started from her couch, 
exclaiming, "I will have no rascal to succeed me; — ^who 
shall succeed me but a king V And when they named the 
King of Scots, she waved her hand over her head, as though 
to imply her consent. Archbishop Whitgift was at last 
admitted to her presence, and prayea oy her side ; assuring 
her that her piety, and " the admirable work of the Refor- 
maticn" established by her, should give her groimd of con- 
fidence. And BO, m the ^th of March 1603, her forty yearf 
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of earthly glory ended, and the soul of Elizabeth of England 
passed to its account. 

With all her vices, this princess has been ranked as the 
best and greatest of our English sovereigns. But *^ time 
unveils truth;'* and each fresh research into historic re- 
cords confirms the justice of that sentence pronounced upon 
her by a Protestant historian,* that she was **a woman 
without chastity, a princess without honour, and a sove- 
reign without faith. " 



DUiinguisked Contemporary Sovereigns.— Kings of France: Francis IT., 
1559; Charles IX., 1560; Henry III., 1572; Henry IV.. 1589. Emptors oj 
Germany: Ferdinand I., 1558; MaximiUan II., 1564; Rodolph II., 1S76. 
King of Spain: Philip II. King of Scotland: James VI., 1567. Popeti 
Pius IV., 1559; St. Pius V., 1566; Gregory XIII., 1572; Sixtus V., 1585. 

Eminent Af«n. —William Shakespeare, the greatest dramatic poet of £ng. 
land : born at Stratford-on-Avon in 1564, died 1616. Edmund Spenser, the 
author of " The Faerie Queene," and poet-laureate, died 1598. Sir Walter 
B aleigh was celebrated alike as a soldier, navigator, scholar, and courtier. He 
established the first English colony in America, and gave it the name of Vi> 
pinia. He introduced from thence the use of potatoes and tobacco ; and his 
example rendered smoking for the first time fashionable in England. The 
first time his servant found him indulging himself in this amusement, it is 
said, he seized a tankard of ale, and threw it at his master's head, thinking 
he must be on fire. He incurred the displeasure of James I., and was exe* 
cated on a charge of treason, after a long imprisonment in the Tower, in the 
year 1618. 

Sir Philip Sidney died at the battle of Zutphen, in 1586. Struck by a mus- 
ket-ball, he begged for a cup of water ; but as he was putting it to his lips, 
observing the wistful looks of a dying soldier, " Give it to him," he said ; " his 
necei^sity is greater tlian mine.*' At the news of his death all England wore 
a general irournine. 

Of Sir Francis Drake we have already spoken. Besides his piratical ex- 
peditions, and his exploits at the time of the Spanish invasion, he completed 
the first voyage round the world in 1580. 

Sir John Hawkins, rear-admiral of the English fleet, was the first man 
who opened the African slave-trade. The traffic being found extremely pro 
fitable, a company was formed in London to fit out ships for Guinea, for the 
purpose of kidnapping the negroes, and carrying them to the Spanish colo- 
nies ; and the two largest ships thus sent out belonged to the queen herself. 

Sir Thomas Greshem, a celebrated merchant, was the founder of Gresham 
College, and also of the first exchange erected for the use of the London mer- 
ehants, to which Elisabeth gave the name of the " Royal Exchange." 

Discoveries, Inventions^ l^e. — Besides potatoes and tobacco, already meu- 
tioned, we must reckon among the number of useful things introduced into 
England during this reign, telescopes, watches, paper-mills, and coaches. A 
needle manufactory was also set up by a German artisan. The use of china 
'vas still unknown; even in noble houses the dishes were often of wood 
or pewter, and the drinking cups, when not of ailver, vrere of horn. A 
certain Mrs. Montague was the first to present a pair of knitted silk stock- 
ings to Oueeu Eliaabeth, who was so delighted with them that she de- 
e}.ired "«he would never wear cloth hose more." The extravagance of ^i| 

♦ Omlmers. 
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prineeM ia the lutter of dress may be gathered Irom the fact, thnt at the 
time of her death no fewer than SOOO coatly dresses were found in her warU> 
robe. The art of gardening had been much improved in Hmry Vlli.'s time. 
"Wben Catherine of Arragon came toJEngland, there were few, if any, vegetatlet 
Iprown in England; and the king used to send to Holland for " salads for the 
queen's table." By the close of his reign, however, celery, lettuces, cabbagvs 
turnips, and carrots, iiad all been introduced by the Ihitch nrdeners, at 
well as hops, now for the first time planted in Kent, and used in brewing. 
In order to give to the English ale that bitter fl«T(Hir from which it came 
afterwards to derive its name of bUre, or beer. 

The state of the lower orders in Elizabeth's reign was one of deplorable 
destitution. By the seizure of the greater part of the tithes and church 
lands, the enormous revenues out of which they had been relieved had passed 
from the hands- of the Church to those of the nobles, whom no inducement 
could persuade to devote any part of their wealth so obtained to the main- 
tenance of the poor. • Hence during the splendid royal progresses of this 
reign, the miserable appearance of the peasantry in the districts she passed 
through was constantly noticed by Elizabeth, who complained that England 
had become a natioii of beggars. The old laws of whipping and branding 
-with a hot iron were first resorted to; then in 1595, we find a mandate issued 
by the queen to her sheriff, to " execute martial law on all vagabonds near 
I.ondon, and hang them on the gallows." Strype tells us that crime of all 
kinds had so increased, that more than 500 criminals were executed in a year. 
At last, towards the dose of her reign, these measures failing to rid the land 
of its new disease of pauperism, a lawwas passed for levying a tax fur the 
support of paupers,— and this was the first English Poor-law. So long as 
the Catholic religion had been the religion of the hind, be it remembered, 
such laws had been unnecessary and unknown ; they were enacted now to 
extort from the rich that relief for the starving poor which for 1000 years had 
been voltmtarily and abundantly supplied by Catholic charity. 

The affairs of Ireland belong to the history of that coimtry ; it wUl be 
enough to observe that the reformed worship was introduced there by rod- 
sures even more iniquitous than in England, and that during the greater 
part of this reign the island was in open rebellion. 

The great Council of Trent held its flr>t session in 1M5 ; it closed its last 
in 1563. ' One English Bishop, Pate, Bishop of Worcester, sat in this cele- 
brated counciL He, with two others, Goidwell of St. Asaph's, and Scott of 
Cheater, escaped from England at the time wb^n all the CatboUc prelates 
were deprived ; the rest were cast into prison, where many of them died. It 
is interesting to add, that the English exiles were received with open arms by 
St. Charles Borromeo, the great Archbishop of Milan. His ordinary confes- 
sor for many years was a Welsh canon, Griffith Roberts, and his last grand 
vicar was also a Welshman, Dr. Owen Lewis. 

In 1568 Dr. William Allen, afterwards created Cardinal, fotmded a semi- 
nary for the exiled English students at Douay, in Elanders; whence issued 
a vast number of those seminary priests who were the objects of Elizabeth's 
most bitter persecution. This being suppressed in 1578, he began another at 
Bheims. It was in these two seminaries that the English versions of the 
Scriptures in common use among us, and known as the Rheims and Douay 
versions, were ^/repared and published. Other English colleges were founded 
In Spain, Portugal, and Rooie. At the last-named city the Holy Father 
granted for the purpose the old English hospital for pilgrims, which in 1579 
he endowed out of his own revenues, at the suggestion of Owen Lewis ; and 
Maurice Clenock, Bishop-elect of Bangor, became its first rector. 

Among the most distinguished of the Catholic martyrs at this time was 
Edmund Campion, whose elegant seholarship had attracted Elizabeth's ad- 
miration on occasion of her visit to Oxford ; but being reconciled to the Church, 
he joined the Society of Jesus at Couay; and returning to England, was 
seized, and after repeatedly enduring the tortnre of the rack, was finally exe* 
e^t«d iq }58}. Op b^^rinjf his sentence^ he §nd t)^ose C9nder4ne4 ^ith |))gi 
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<^AP. AJLiV. Jamb L 

Thk kni^ wboae destiny h wis peacefiilly to inheiit tAC 
crowns of two IdngdomSy the imioii of which had 
YUttlj sttemptod by the most warlike oi the £o *' 
srchsylost no time in t^dng possession of his 
The peo^ greeted him with uieir cosUMoarj ei 
jet on dose aoqoaintanoe thej seem to have thoo^t that 
their new king was a rerj stni^ kind of beii^. In &e 
smesranoe as in the diaiacter oi James, thoe was some- 
thmg irresirtiMy ridicoloas. An enormous head, suf^KxteJ 
on igiB which seemed faar too weak Cor the bnidea they 
carried^ rolling eyes;, and a tongue too bulky for the moGi& 
which omtained it, — sudi were his most striking featnm^L 
There was so little of the s^^dier about him, that heeo&H 
not ke^ his seat (m horaebadc, and turned pale at the tc^ 
of drawn swords. To be sure, he was a prodigious sdicMar: 
but his sdM^ardi^ was so wholly unacoompauied by istr:^ 
sdid qualities of mind, that he had earned imt hnMeM t V 
title of "the leamedcst fool in Christendom.^ To thk it 
must be added that his majesty was veiy sddom sober, mxA 
that his orths are historical curiositiea. 

By two dasses (rf Eliiabeth's persecuted snbfects, hcw- 
ever, his ace csrio n was hailed with jojMeap ertati o na > Thi 
CbthoKcB thought they vta^bA Vxk, for some sympathy frsai 
the son of Mary Stuart; idule the Puritans naturally enoo^ 
hoped every tlung from a prince of their own rdigioa. l£s 
prmcndes^tiieScottidiBeformers, indeed, doKfy resem- 
bled those <tf the English Puritans: they njected the gowr?^ 
ment of IMiops, and held all the fimatical tenets of Qdva; 
and in these prindples Jam^ had been strictly fdnrafpil 
But Papist and Puritan were alike dis^pointed. James 
was now by law the si^reve head oftbeCburdi ofiEsc^ 
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land ; it was a position which exactly suited both his taste 
for arbitrary power and his desire to be considered an au- 
thority in matters of theological dispute. Moreover, he was 
wont very shrewdly to observe, that when there was no 
bishop, there would soon be no king ; and it soon became 
evident that the Church of England had won a zealous 
convert in the person of its sovereign head. He contented 
himself, therefore, with compromises : a few of the Catho- 
lic gentry were invited to court, and received the honour 
ot knighthood; but not one of the bloody laws against them 
was repealed. The Puritans, on the other hand, were ad- 
mitted to a conference at Hajnpton Court, in which James 
confounded them by a display of his learning, whicli sent 
the English bishops into ecststsies of delight. It wai soon 
followed by stringent measures for obliging the Puritan 
clergy to conform to the established ritual, under pun of 
deprivation. 

They revenged themselves on the king by accusing him 
of ''papistry;" and to clear himself from this charge and 
conciliate a party too powerful to oflfend, James thought it 
necessary to exhibit a little Protestant zeal. Orders were 
therefore issued to put the penal laws against Catholics in 
active operation, and a fresh persecution began. Nay, the 
statutes against them received several fresh additions, and 
James, who began to feel considerable embarrassment how 
to satisfy the claims of his own needy countrjrmen, crowds 
of whom had followed him to the English court, hit on 
the ingenious expedient of transferrins to them his claims 
against the Catholic recusants. Accoraingly the tines ex- 
torted from English gentlemen for not attending Protest- 
ant worship, or not receiving the Protestant Sacrament, 
or keeping Catholic servants, or using Catholic books, now 
flowed into the pockets of Scottish courtiers; and the state- 
papers of the day furnish us with ^' lists of those Popish 
recusants whom his majesty hath granted liberty to hia 
subjects to make profit of,** In the course of one year no 
fewer than 6126 persons were proceeded against. The Ca- 
tholics were driven to desperation, and from desperate men 
what else could be expected but desperate measures ?* One 

* Thus, for presenting a petition in favour of Catholics, one gentle- 
man was condemned to stand in the pillory, to have one of his ears cut 
off, to pay a fine of 1000/., and to suffer perpetual imprisonment. The 
Uw ^ow«4 tl^e " 8e»rcJierB," as they wpre called, to ewtejr the houses ot 
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of the principal sufferers was Robert Catesby, a gentlemao 
of Northamptonshire, who at last conceived the dreadfal 
design of revenging his wrongs on those who inflicted them 
by blowing up the Parliament-house with gunpowder, and 
thus at one blow de8tro3dug King, Lords, and Commons. 
This plan he communicated to six other persons, among 
whom was the noted Guy Fawkes, who was intrusted with 
its execution. Some unoccupied vaults beneath the house 
of Parliament were hired, and barrels of gunpowder con- 
veyed into them, the early part of November being fixed 
for the completion of their scheme. Meanwhile CEitesby 
had unfolded his plan, under the seal of confession, to a 
Jesuit fiither of the name of Oreenway, who at his desire 
communicated it to his provincial. Father Henry Gkimet. 
Both of them severely condemned so atrocious a design, 
and used their utmost efforts to prevent its execution ; but 
they could not reveal a secret thus confided to them, and 
their utmost efforts failed to turn the conspirators from their 
purpose. Tresham, however, one of their number, earnestly 
entreated that the Catholic peers, to two of whom he was 
nearly related, might be warned of their danger ; and ac- 
cordingly a letter was received on the 26th of October by 
Lord Monteagle, which, being at once carried by him to 
the secretary Cecil, led to the discovery of the whole affietir. 
The cellars were searched, and Fawkes himself was found 
at the entrance with lantern and matches, together with 
thirty-two barrels of gunpowder concealed behind some 
fagots. The remaining conspirators fled into Staffordshire : 
four of them were slain, whilst offering a desperate resistance, 
and the rest were taken and executed. Father Garnet was 
likewise seized ; but though his servant Owen was tortured on 
the rack till he expired, and his companion Father 01dc<»iie 
was racked for five hours on five successive days, no evi- 
dence could be procured to implicate him in the plot. At 
last, however, Cecil instructed the gaoler to suffer the pri- 

Catholics at any hour of Jay or night, to seek for and deface cnicifixes 
antl images; and the most shocking outrages were committed by these 
miscreants: nor had the injured Catholics any redress. Kewards wore 
offered to all who should inform against a recusant ; and at one time 
no fewer than 409 families were reduced to beggaJ7 in the single 
county of Hereford, in consequence of proceedings instituted against 
them by the Protestant bishop. See the Notes to Lingaid's HlKtfry, 
roj. ij , nx^ references to the original document*. 
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soners to speak together, spies being carefully coucealed io 
the wall to overhear what passed. The two priests seized 
the occasion to make their confessions to one another ; and 
proof having thus been obtained that Garnet had knowledge 
of the existence of a conspiracy, though only under the in« 
violable seal of confession, he was on this evidence tried, 
condemned, and executed. His defence extorted the admi- 
ration of all who heard it ; while the gross partiality shown 
by his judges drew from King James the admission that they 
had not done him justice. 

The Gunpowder Plot, as it was called, was discovered 
on the 6th of November 1606. Never was any crime fol- 
lowed by more fearful retribution. The total number of those 
engaged in it appears not to have exceeded sixteen, and of 
these, half the number knew no more than that some great 
blow was about to be struck in favour of the Catholics. We 
need scarcely say that the design was as impolitic as it was 
atrocious. Its success, could hardly have served the cause 
of the sufferers ; whilst success or failure were equally sure 
to affix a lasting infamy to the Catholic name. Hencefor- 
ward the idea of a plot became indissolubly connected in the 
English mind with that of a Papist. In spite of the inno- 
cence of the Catholics as a body of all participation in a 
scheme which had been devised by a few desperate men — ^a 
fact which was publicly acknowledged by the king in Par- 
liament ; and in spite of their general and public execration 
of the deed, as well as of the brief published by the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, declaring all such conspiracies to be utterly 
unlawful, it was made the pretence for enacting a new penal 
code containing seventy fresh articles ; whilst the existing 
laws were executed with relentless severity. Nothing was 
now too bad to be believed of Catholics : to tolerate them 
was, in the language of Abbot Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
commit a deed "hateful to God," and to persecute them 
to the death was "to advance His glory/' During the 
remainder of this reign, eighteen priests and seven laymen 
were executed idely for their profession of the Catholic 
religion ; a new oath of allegiance was framed in terms 
which no Catholic could subscribe without committing ai« 
act of apostasy, whilst to refuse it, subjected him to all 
the penalties of high treason. It would far exceed our 
limits to sketch even an outline of the persecutions and 
inartyrd'*5?8 of this unhappy century ; the EngUsh Catholic 
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who has been made familiar with their history in that meet 
touching of martjrologies, The Lives of the Missionary Priests^ 
will recall with emotion those times, when secret hiding- 
places had to be devised in walls and cellars for hunted con- 
fessors of the faith : he will gaze with reverence on the relics 
still preserved among us of these glorious martyrs ; and, it 
may be, will follow tne example of Edmund Campion, who 
never passed by Tyburn save with uncovered head, in token 
of respect for the torrents of blood shed there by holy men. 
Nay, more than this, he will venerate some spots in Eng- 
laiiid as worthy at least of being visited in the spirit of pU- 
grimage — as Lanheme in Cornwall, where, according to local 
tradition, the Blessed Sacrament has been constantly and un- 
interruptedly preserved since the time of the Reformation; 
and ho will marvel at the power of God's grace, which has 
maintained the £iith alive and vigorous among us, in spite 
of every effort of man to trample upon and extinguish it- 

We have not much to say of the remaining events of this 
reign. Gunpowder Ti^eason was by no means the only plot 
devised against the crown ; seversd others were discovered 
soon after James's accession ; and for his share in one of 
these Sir Walter Raleigh was confined in the Tcwer, und^ 
sentence of death, for thirteen years. He amused himsdl 
during his long imprisonment by composing his celebrated 
History of the Worlds and the admiration which his genius 
excited drew from Henry Prince of Wales the remark, that 
none but his royal father would keep such a bird in such a 
cage. But James disliked Raleigh, less for his imdoubted 
want of principle than for his love of tobacco. This new in- 
vention was held by the king in utter abomination, and he 
was wont to say that he could not understand why men 
should make chimneys of their mouths. Raleigh at length 
obtained his liberty, under the promise that he would secure 
for the king a marvellous gold-mine in America, which he 
pretended to know of. He was accordingly released, and 
equipping a few vessels, sailed for the coast of Guiana. But 
no gold-mine was discovered ; and after attempting the 
plunder of a Spanish settlement, he returned to England aa 
poor as when ne set out, to be again thrown into prison, 
and executed on his former sentenee, — an act which has been 
deeply and deservedly condemned. 

Puring his whole life James was in the hands of un- 
worthy favourites. He first chose Robert Carr, a youth rf 
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low birth, wliom he seated Viscount Rochester and Bad 
of Somerset, and enriched with a princely fortune. For a 
time Somerset ruled the court ; but at last incurring well* 
merited disgrace, the king transferred his affections to hill 
cup-bearer, George Villiers, who rose to the dignity of Buke 
of Buckingham; and by his insolence earned for himself the 
hatred of the nation. James left in his hands the disposal 
of all offices of state^ declaring that he was not going to 
make a slave of himself by incessant attention to business, 
and that his duty required him to recreate himself for the 
good of his people, lest his health, which was tiieir health, 
ahould be impaired by over-application. His recreations 
were not very kingly, consisting chiefly in deep drinking, 
and the pleasures of the cock-pit. *' His majesty," writes 
the French ambassador, '^ delights greatly in seeing cocks 
fight, and takes this amusement twice in the week." His 
example, of course, set the fashion ; and drinking became 
the fEtvourite diversion, not only among the gentlemen, but 
even among the ladies, of his court. His queen, Anne of 
Denmark, died in the year 1619. She had been brought up 
a Lutheran, but had been obliged to embrace the Calvinistic 
form of Protestantism on becoming Queen of Scotland ; 
and on her husband's accession to the English crown was 
required to make a third change, and conform to the ritual 
of the Church of England. But this her majestj^ seems to 
have thought a little unreasonable, and she stoutly refused 
to make any more changes in her faXih. to suit either king or 
people. Her death was preceded by that of her eldest son 
Prince Henry, whose younger brother Charles thus became 
heir-apparent to the crown. His sister Elizabeth married 
the Elector Palatine of Bavaria, from which marriage the 
present royal family of England traces its descent. 

The weakness and incapacity of James's ffovemment 
encouraged the parliament to re-assume something of that 
independence which it had lost during a century of Tudor 
despotism. Not, indeed, that he claimed one whit less of 
absolute power than his predecessors ; but claims which met 
with respect when proceeding from Henry or Elizabeth, in 
him were felt to be contemptible. The Puritans now led 
the popular faction in parliament : and in 1621 we find the 
Commons boldly asserting their privileges, protesting against 
illegal acts of power on the part of the crown, and even im- 
peaching certain officers of state on the ^ound of fraud and 
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corruption. The most illustrious of these was Francis Baooiii 
lord nigh chancellor, — ^the greatest philosopher of his time 
aud of his nation. He was now convicted of accepting 
bribes and presents from suitors in his court, and sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment ; a striking lesson how little the 
loftiest powers of mind, when unaccompanied and undirected 
by divine grace, can protect their owner from all that is 
most base and unworthy. The great chancellor might, 
however, have pleaded in excuse the example of his sove- 
reign. The love of money was James's besetting sin, and 
to procure it he had recourse to the most disgraceful means: 
titles w^*e sold to the nobility, fishing licenses to the Dutch, 
and patents and monopolies of all sort« to the highest bid- 
der. In short, it must be confessed that England had not 
much to be proud of under her first Stuart king : nor can 
we find one great or glorious event to record during the six- 
teen years he occupied the English throne. With one class 
of men, however, he was amazingly popular ; the divines of 
the Church of England pronounced him a second Solomon; 
and whether he confuted the Puritans, or wrote treatises on 
the seven vials of the Apocalypse in reply to the Jesuits, they 
equally extolled him as the greatest King who had reigned 
since David, and one directly inspired by God. He died in 
1625 ; and was succeeded by his son Charles, Prince of Wales. 
We find mention during this reign of two men being 
burnt alive for denying the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
The same punishment was inflicted on a great number of 
other persons for the real or supposed crime of witchcraft. 
The horrible cases of this nature, which were so numerous 
during the seventeenth century, aflford at least a melan- 
choly proof of the degrading superstitions which had sprung 
up among the lower orders since their apostasy from tho 
Catholic faith had been wrung from them by rack and ffib- 
bet. It was the proud boast of Protestantism that it had 
rejected the superstitions of Popery ; but in every country 
where Protestantism was established, the superstitions of 
tiic devil had taken their place. These trials for witch- 
craft were chiefly, if not exclusively, confined to England, 
Scotland, Germany, and the Puritan states of North America 

pjHinguUhed Contemporary Sovereigns. -^ France : Henry IV.; tmxU 
XIII., 1610. Spain: PhUip III.; PhUip IV., 1621. Germans: MatthUu. 
1?AV ^,*Z?i°*^'* "•' ^6»»- ^^P^' Paul V. 1606; Gregory XV.. 1621; UrHl 
VHI., 1623. Sweden: Charles IX. 1604; Gustavw Idolphus, 1611. 
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CuAP. XXy. Charles I. and the Qbeat REBrxLi nr. 

IC25.1C49. 
Charles I. was just twenty-five years of age when he suo 
cecded to his father's throne. For the first time since the 
Beformation, England beheld a prince whose unsullied vir- 
tue and unaffected piety were fitted to adorn the crown. 
In person he was as unlike his father as possible. His ap- 
pearance was noble and kingly, and his manners were those 
of an accomplished gentleman. Two things, however, threat- 
ened to diminish his popularity : they were — his attachment 
to his father's favourite, Buckingham, and his marriage with 
a Catholic princess. Queen Henrietta Maria was the daugh- 
ter of Henry I V . of France. No alliance could be more hon- 
ourable for England, for the French king was the greatest 
monarch of his time ; but Henrietta's religion, and the toler- 
ation allowed her in the practice of it, earned her the hatred 
of the Puritans, and they greeted their new queen with the 
title of " the idolatress,*' and " the daughter of Heth. " 

By this time the Puritans had well-nigh taken possession 
of the House of Commons ; and when next the king met his 
parliament, he was received with evident distrust James 
nad bequeathed to his successor two ruinous wars with Spain 
and Austria, and a debt of 700,000^. The wars could not be 
carried on, or the debts paid, without money ; but the king's 
demands for supplies were met with petitions for the redress 
of grievances, and the putting down of Popery. There were, 
indeed, plenty of grievances to be redressed : the once free 
constitution of England had, under a century of Tudor rule, 
been changed into a despotism ; and the celebrated Petition 
of Rights, presented by the commons in 1628, did but claim 
the restoration of the liberties which had been granted by 
Magna Charta. Had the king gracefully conceded those libo» 
ties, or had the commons contented themselves with demana 
ing them, both parties would have deserved the praise of true 
pfitriotism. But Charles had been educated in extravagant 
ideas of royal power ; he took refuge in evasions, and yielded 
nothing til it was wrung from him ; while the commons, 
in their turn, used their advantage ungenerously. They 
refused him supplies, impeached his ministers, hinted that 
he wa« privy to his fether's death, sent his chapjain to the 
Tower for denying certain Calvinistic tenets, and laid all 
fene calamities of the nation on the favourers of Popery. Ou« 
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parliament after another was called and dissolved by turns; 
at last, the session of 1629 ended in open tumult, and Charlca 
thencxjforth resolved to govern without one. Buckingham 
wai now dead, he had fallen beneath the knife of an assas- 
sin ; and the king had to seek for his successor in the ranks 
of one of two parties then contending for the mastery within 
the Protestant Church. On the one side stood the Puritans, 
men who affected a precise austerity of dress and manner, 
who never spoke save in a scriptural jargon of their own, 
wherein they appropriated to themselves the title of "the 
godly," and transferred to their opponents all the cursea 
of Canaan. Their religion was a gloomy Calvinism, their 
political views verged upon republicanism. Against them 
another party had arisen, which claimed for the reformed 
Establishment the power and authority of the Catholic 
Church. They assumed all her pretensions, and did their 
best to imitate her ceremonial. With them the royal au- 
thority was a sacred thing : resistance to the will of the 
sovereign was nothing short of sacrilege ; for, true to the 
traditions of English Protestantism, they regarded the king, 
not merely as the holder of the temporal power, but as the 
supreme and anointed Head of the Church. 

Among men of these latter opinions Charles met with 
warm support 5 and in William Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he found a man prepared to go all lengths in defence 
of royal prerogative and the ascendency of the Protestant 
Church, So, whilst the king entered heart and soul on a 
course of policy the aim of which was to establish a sove- 
reignty based on divine right, and to be regarded as alto- 
gether sacred and irresponsible, the archbishop set to work 
with equal zeal to adorn the somewhat rough-hewn fabric 
of the Church of England. With one band he introduced 
as much ceremonial as the Protestant ritual would allow, 
and with the other he handed over Puritan nonconformists 
to the whipping-post or the pillory. They viewed his crosses 
and candlesticks with utter abhorrence; and when they 
boldly claimed their right of private judgment on such 
matters, ho repHed by slitting their noses or cutting off 
their ears. 

Such were the tender mercies of the Protestant High 
Church system, and it was not a popular one. There was 
a sort of sham about the whole thing, from which the sturdy 
good sense of the English people revolted. They could un* 
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derstand the claims of the Catholic Church even whilst they 
disallowed them ; but Laud's theories were a little too far- 
fetched, and men who had been taught to refuse their hom- 
age to the priesthood and ordinances of the ancient £iith, 
were not disposed to transfer it to a hierarcb.y newly created 
by act of parliament. 

In vain did Charles and his archbishop try to conciliate 
the good-will of the people by attempts to make them enjoy 
themselves. Puritanism had set its face, not only against 
candles and surplices, but also against plum-pudding and 
mince-pies, May games and morris -dances. Orders were 
therefore issued to re\ive the old English sports and pas- 
times; but men cannot be made merry by royal proclama- 
tion, and the attempt only roused the fanaticism of the 
Puritans against the promoters of these amusements. 

In Scotland a yet bolder experiment was tried. James 
had already established the government of Bishops in that 
country; his son resolved to introduce the English Service- 
book. The first attempt was made in the Church of St. 
Giles; and it was followed by a regular tumult. The people 
declared it to be " an ill-mumbled mass,'* One zealous old 
woman threw her stool at the reader's head, while the rest 
of the congregation hooted him out of the church with the 
cries of " A JPape ! a priest of Baal!" The king, however, 
persisted in his design; and the result was the formation 
of the Solemn League and Covenant for the maintenance of 
the Presbyterian form of worship. 

Meanwhile Charles had won the support of a far abler 
councillor than Laud. Sir Thomas Went worth had begun 
life in the ranks of the popular party ; but his heart was 
fairly captivated by the fascination which hung round 
Charles's presence, and he soon became the most devoted 
of his followers. Never, indeed, was king more fitted to 
win men's love, and triumph over their reason. Whatever 
his errors as a niler, none ever approached his person with- 
out yielding him their aflfections. They gazed at his ma- 
jestic form, his grave and beautiful face, shaded by the dark 
nair which fell over his shoulders, and at his words their 
hearts kindled within them with a sort of romantic enthusi- 
asm. As father, husband, friend, and master, they knew him 
to be &,ultle8s. True, indeed, he aimed at despotism ; but 
It was not the savage despotism of the Tudors. It was to 
be a gracious paternal rule, which desired nothing but the 
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Lnppincss of his people : a splendid and delusive dream, in 
Vvhich the dreamer himself fondly believed, whilst religion 
lent its powerful aid to make it more beautiful and vener- 
able. Was there, then, something still left to venerate t The 
chair of St, Peter was gone, and the old faith, with its thou- 
sand claims on love and worship, was gone too ; but many 
hearts still felt the need to worship something, and, turning 
to the person of their sovereign, they rendered him a pas- 
sionate loyalty, which had in it all that yet remained of the 
principle of religious reverence. So at least felt some, and 
Wontworth was one of their number. He soon became the 
king's favourite minister, and was raised to the rank of Earl 
of Strafford. We shall not dwell on all the means devised 
by him for rendering the king independent of his parlia- 
ment. As Lord Deputy of Ireland, he was able to baist 
that he had made hs master absolute in that island ; a re- 
sult he sought to obtain by the extinction of the ancient 
faith. In England ingenious schemes were tried for raising 
money, and taxes were levied on the sole authority of the 
crown ; among others, one known by the name of ship- 
moiuij^ originally intended for the support of the iiavy. A 
private gentleman of Buckinghamshire boldly refused to 
)ay the tax, and brought the matter before the courts of 
aw. His cause was decided against him ; but fi*om that 
hour John Hampden was regarded as the champion of 
popular liberty. At last all these resources failed ; the 
Scottish Covenanters were in open rebellion, and to provide 
the means of resisting them, Charles was forced once more 
to call a parliament. It held its first sitting in the January 
of 1G40 ; but, turning a deaf ear to all demands for subsidies 
and supplies, the commons stenily called for a redress of 
grievances. They were instantly dissolved ^ but in the 
Kovember of the same year another parliament assembled, 
and Hampden, Pym, Vane, and Cromwell, were among its 
members. Their first act was to set on foot proceedings 
against the Catholics ; their next, to impeach Laud and 
Strafford for high-treason. The trial of the latter lasted 
thirteen days. Charged with conspiring against the liber- 
ties of his country, the vastness of his genius, the power oi 
his matchless eloquence, the deep devotion of his loyalty, 

S leaded nothing in his fevour. In the eyes of his enemies, 
bese were but the weapons with which he had made war 
on liberty. They c:.Ddemned him by a bill of attainder; but 
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the kiQg*8 assent «?as necessary to make this bill into lav, 
and he gave it. lie dared not brave the fury of the nation in 
defence of a subject who had only too faithfully served him ', 
so, with bitter tears, he set his name to the death-warrant, 
\nd, on the 12th of May 1641, Strafford died upon the scaf- 
fold, whilst Laud suffered the same fate a few years later. 

The commons now avenged their injured rights by acts 
to the full as illegal as those of the king. lie nad sought 
to make his crown independent of parliament ; they resolved 
that parliament should henceforward be independent of the 
crown. We need not dwell on the measures which followed 
quick upon each other : the act which deprived the king of 
the power of dissolving them without their own consent; 
their attack on the bishops, ten of whom were committed to 
the Tower ; their threatened impeachment of the queen; and 
theireffort to wring from Charles the command of the militia. 
An unsuccessful attempt made by the king to arrest five of 
their leading members brought matters to a crisis. It was 
resented as an open breach (/f privilege ; and a revolution 
had l>cgun even before the royal standard was raised at 
Nottingham, and the signal thus given which was to plungu 
the nation into the horrors of civil war. 

Ranged on the side of the king were the nobles, the 
gentry, and the peasantry of England ; on the side of the 
parliament, the burgesses of the great towns, and the influ- 
ential middle classes. The royalists were known by the name 
of " Cavaliers :" after the fashion of the day, they wore their 
hair in long ringlets ; their dress was rich, their deport- 
ment gay and gallant. The partisans cf the parliament, on 
the other hand, adopted the manners of the Puritans. They 
ropped their hair close to their heads ; and their opponents 
g:vve them the contemptuous title of ** Roundheads. And 
what part did the Catholici take at this crisis ? Small cause 
had they to shed their blood for either king or parliament ; 
and yet they never hesitated. The instinct of allegiance is a 
i!atholic instinct ; so to a man they rallied round their king, 
turned their cxistles into fortresses, sold their plate, and 
poured whatever money the penal statutes had left them 
into the royal treasury. The i-anks of the royal army were 
soon tilled with Dormers and Howards and Talbots and 
Langdales and Arundels and Constables, and many another 
noble name, Caiholio in our own day as it was Oatholio 
tn^n ; and so congpicuQUS was their fidelity to Charles, ^t 
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it was oue of the repi*oac}ies brougiit against him by the 
Puritans that he fought at the head of a " Popish army." 

The first engagement took place at Edgehill in Shrop* 
shire. The king's nephew, Prince Rupert, carried ev^ 
thing before his impetuous charges at the head of the royal 
cavalry ; but the victory was claimed by both sides, and was 
followed by no results. A little later, Hampden died on 
the field of Ohalgrove ; and Falkland — the truest patriot of 
his day, faithful alike to king and country — ^fell at the bloody 
fight of Newbury. The war i*olled on through every county, 
the loyal West was raised by the spirited efforts of the queen : 
gallant deeds were done on both sides ; but peace seemed 
Farther off than ever, and efforts at negotiation were only 
made to hAl, 

Meanwhile one man was fast rising to the chief com* 
mand in the ranks of the parliamentary army. Coarse 
and heavy in appearance, slovenly in his dress, and homelf 
in his manners, Oliver Cromwell had already made himseu 
known in the commons by his bold eloquence ; and now, at 
the head of a thousand horse, he was becoming remarkable 
for his courage and his military skill. His penetrating eye 
had discovered that to the enthusiasm of cavalier loyalty 
some other enthusiasm must be Opposed ; his burgesses and 
tradesmen were no match for Rupert's gallant horse, they 
wanted the soldier's discipline and the soldier's mad impe- 
tuosity ; but Cromwell's genius supplied them with all they 
needed. He. armed religious fanaticism against royalist 
romance ; they were the " godly," the elect, warring against 
Philistines and men of Belial ; he drilled them, prayed with 
them, and fought with them, till at last the fame of Crom- 
well's " IronsiSes" had established itself on many a bloody 
field, where, spite of all their reckless courage, the Cava- 
liers were routed and dispersed. We will not dwell on the 
events of this sorrowful time. One after another the strong- 
holds of the Cavaliers fell into the hands of these stem 
fanatics, who, at Exeter, stabled their horses in the aisles 
of the cathedral, and turned the font into a drinking- 
trough. The royal cause was lost at Marston Moor and 
Naseby, at which last place the Puritans are said to have 
steeped their hands in the blood of a liundred helpless 
ladies whom they pitilessly slaughtered In his last ex- 
tremity, Charles resolved to throw hiJTigelf en the affection 
of his Scottish subjects. In the Aprii of 1646 be escaped 
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to their camp. The Scottish leaders received him with a 
cold courtesy; and after some fruitless endeavours to induce 
him to abandon the cause of episcopacy, they agreed with 
the English parliament, for the sum of 400,60(W., to with- 
draw their forces across the border, and deliver up the per- 
son of the king. The infamous bargain was concluded, and 
C9iarles foimd himself the prisoner of his rebellious subjects. 
In that hour of suffering and humiliation, he evinced a no- 
bleness of soul which effaces from our minds all memory of 
his kingly errors. *' I am only ashamed," he said, '^ that 
my i»ice is so much higher than my Saviour's." Patient 
and resigned, he exhibited through all his trials a dignity 
and a piety which commanded the admiration .even of his 
enemies. We follow him in thought from Holmby to Caris- 
brooke, and from Oarisbrooke to flurst, — the scenes of his 
successive imprisonments, — ^and his presence has left some- 
thing of poetiy hanging round their ruined walls ; until at 
last we see him standing in Westminster Hall, a prisoner at 
the bar of justice, to be tried by his own subjects. 

There had heen a brief struggle between the army and 
the parliament, which Cromwell had decided by bringing 
his soldiers to the house and driving out the refractory 
members. This man of iron and relentless will had resolved 
that the king should die, and that royalty should die with 
him. Kings had been slain before now by the assassin's 
hand ; but he aimed at something more solemn and more 
terrific than a midnight murder. " The thinff," he said, 
*' should not be done in a comer; tyrants should be taught 
what it was to brave a people's vei^eance." A Court of 
High Commission was therefore assembled, composed of the 
more extreme members of the Commons, and presided over 
by Bradshawe the la\7yer ; and, on the 20th of January 
1649, Charles was arraigned before them. He stood there 
noble and majestic, listening with an unmoved countenance 
while the indictment was read, which charged him with the 
crime of treason. For three days he defended himself with 
doquenceand courage, and the hearts of his audience melted 
as they heard his words. Twelve of his judges refused to 
give their votes ; the common people, who thronged the 
court, burst out into exclamations of *'God bless your 
majesty, and save you from your enemies l" They were 
kicked and cudgelled into silence by the guards; and at 
last Br&i^wQ ro3e and pronoimc^d tbo f^tal sentence, by 
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which Charles Stuart, sometime king of England, was ad- 
JaJged to suffer death by beheading, as a traitor, a tyrant 
a murderer, and the enemy of the English people. A wild 
scene of tumult followed : the brutal troopers hooted at him, 
and cried for "justice and execution ;" whilst, mingling with 
their voices, were to be heard the sobs and blessings of the 
populace. Downes, one of the military judges, burst into 
tears. ** Are we men/* he exclaimed, ** or nave we hearts 
of stone 1" and, in spite of Cromwell's efforts to sUenoe him, 
he refused to give his voice with the others.* 

Meanwhile the king was hurried from the court ; whilst 
the soldiers, urged on by their ofScers, strove which could 
heap on him the most cruel insult. Some blew their to- 
bacco-smoke in his &ce, others yelled and spit at him. 
But his patience was proof against their worst indignities. 
" They aid as much to Jesus Christ,*' he said ; and those 
who gazed in his foce were forced to own that never in his 
happiest days had it worn a 1 jok of more deep and calm se- 
renity. Then came harder trials — the parting with his chil- 
dren, the last message to his wife; and when the fiital 30th 
of January dawned at last, aft«r a night spent by him in 
prayer, the bitterness of death was already well-nigh over. 
" Rise, Herbert," he said to the faithful attendant who 
slept on a pallet by his side ; " to-day is my second wed- 
ding-day, and I would fain be trim and neat I trust ere 
night to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.'* He walked 
across the Park from fit. James's to Whitehall ; with a firm 
unMterinff step he passed through the long gallery of the 
palace, and stopped out upon the scaffold. There stood the 
two masked executioners, and there was the axe and thi 
block ; horse-raiments below to keep off the people ; and 
beyond and all around him a vast sea of heads. The grand- 
son of Nsay Stuart beheld it all with a calm unshnnking 
eye : he addressed a few brief words to those around him, — 
mve Christian words, in which he forgave his enemies and 
prayed for them,— and then he prepared himself for death. 

♦ The warrant for the king's execution was signed by twenty-six 
persons; Cromwell, as he set his name, expressing his coolness and 
indifference by a brutal exhibition of buffoonery. He smeared hii 
inkpr pen in Henry Marten's face, caught Insoldisby by the arm, and, 
amid shouts of laughter, forced the pen into his hand, and affected to 
ffoide it. Twelve of those who signed the paper afterwards asserto4 
that they did so only under the threat of death. 
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Juxon, Bishop of London, was in attendance on him. "Sir/* 
he said, "there is but one stage more ; it is a troublesome 
one ; but it is very short, and it will carry you from earth 
to heayeu." " I go,** replied the king, "from a corruptible 
to an incorruptible crown : I have on my side a gracious 
God, smd I do not fear death." Then he seemed to recol- 
lect himself in prayer, murmured a few words to himself, 
and glanced upwards towards heaven ; the next moment he 
was kneelinff before the block. The axe fell, and the exe- 
cutioner, holding up the bloody head by its long gray hairs, 
exhibited it to the people, exclaiming, " Thio is the head ol 
a traitor." A groan of horror burst from the crowd, — one 
80 agonised and terrible that they who heard it recalled it 
with a shudder to their dyin^ day ; and the soldiers, riding 
in among the multitudes, dispersed them right and left. 
They took him from the bloody scafifold and laid him in a 
cofGui. Cromwell came, and calmly and deliberately sur- 
veyed his work. He took the head in his hands and coolly 
examined it, as though to make sure that his victim was 
indeed no more ; but not one spark of emotion did he exhibit. 
A very few of the king's own followers were also suffered to 
come and take their last farewell of one they had loved so 
dcjeply. Sir Purbeck Temple was of the number. "Here," 
said the brutal Axtel, the colonel in command, as he lifted 
up the coffin-lid, *' if thou thinkest there is aught of holiness 
in it, look in." Temple bent down and looked on the face 
of his dead master ; " and the king seemed to smile," he 
writes, " as he had been wont to smile in lifetime." They 
buried him at Windsor ; and as they bore him to his grave, 
a heavy &11 of snow fell on the coffin and wrapt it in a pall of 
dazzling whiteness. His followers in their wild regret deemed 
it a fit emblem of his pure and stainless innocence. They 
reminded one another that he had worn white robes at his 
coronation; " Our king goes white also to his grave," they 
said ; and he was long remembered amongst them by the 
dtle of "the White King.'' 

How strange, how almost miraculous is the power ot 
suffering I Charles I. was not a good king ; he had many 
domesUc virtues, yet even as a man he was fax from fault- 
less. But suffering touched him, and his memory has be- 
come hallowed. The Protestants preserved his memory as 
that of a martyr; the Catholics rallied round his standard^ 
and fought for him tp the very death. Even uow, when 
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two centuries are passed^ men cannot speak dispassionately 
of the stoiy of his life, and we doubt if there is any one, 
whatever be his political creed, who can visit the scenes oi 
his suffering or imprisonment, and gaze unmoved on the 
sad swoet face of the murdered monarch as it looks forili to 
them from the pictured canvas.* 



DUtinguitktd Contemporaru Soverngru.-^Franee : Louis XIII.; Louis 
XIV., 1643. Spai»: Philip IV. Germany: Ferdinand III., 1637. Popet: 
Urban VIIL; Innocent X., 1644. Sweden: Christina, 1638. 



Chap, XXVI. Oliveb Cromwell and thf Commonwealth. 

16491660. 
Little had the holders of the royal power in the sixteenth 
century dreamt what they were doing when, in their blind 
presumption, they swept from England the authority of the 
Holy See. They thought by that act to secure for them- 
selves an almost boundless despotism, and so for a few brief 
years they did ; but they opened the flood-gates to a prin- 
ciple of revolution whose wild waves were ere long to beat 
against their own throne and crumble it to fragments. 

The old constitution of England was now destroyed, and 
on its ruins Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshawe, and Marten un- 
dertook to erect a republic. Kings and Lords being abolished, 
the Commons alone were henceforth to make laws ; and a 
chosen council was appointed to execute them. Cromwell 
was named Lord-Deputy of Ireland j and immediately set 
out for that country, where the bi'ave Earl of Ormonde was 
successfully upholding the royal cause. This campaign was 
avowedly undertaken to destroy the Irish Catholics. During 
the rebellion which had raged in Ireland throughout the 
late reign, several frightful massacres had been committed by 
the half-civilised insurgents. These were avenged by Crom- 
well on the royalists. With 12,000 men he first marched on 
Drogheda : quarter was offered to the garrison, and by them 
accepted ; but no sooner had Cromwell made himself master 
of the town, than he gave orders for a general massacre. 
A thousand unarmed inhabitants took refuge in the great 
church, and were slaughtered within its walls. '* I forbade our 
men to spare any," writes the general ; ** and the next day, 
after tkcy had submitted^ all their oflicers were knocked on the 

♦Many of our reaaers will no doubt remember the pictures d 
Charles at Hampton Court, Windsor CasUe, and eUewhere. 
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head ; every tenth soldier was killed, and the rest shipped for 
Barbadoes. I believe all their friars were knocked on the 
head, — a righteous judgment of God on those barbarous 
wretches. In truth," he concludes, "it was a marvellous 
great mercy. ^' Then came another siege and another massacre 
at Wexford. No distinction was made between soldier or citi- 
zen ; and 5000 of both sexes were butchered in cold blood. 
Three hundred terrified women had gathered for protection 
round the market-cross ; but the cross was no protection in 
Cromwell's eye, and every one of them was put to the sword. 
And so he marched through the land, giving up her cities 
to murder and pillage, hanging her bishops in their sacred 
vestments, slaughtering women, and even children, if they 
belonged to the hated Papists; and all the time praying 
and expounding the Gospel to his soldiers, or writing des- 
patches in which each fresh iniquity is detailed in choice 
phrases from the Scriptures. 

Ireland was at length trampled into a bloody stillness, 
and the victorious general turned his arms on Scotland. 
There the young prince had been proclaimed king ; for the 
Scottish Covenanters, while they outstripped the Puritans 
in religious extravagance, were heartily attached to their 
ancient princes, and resolved that Charles II. should wear 
his feither's crown. They treated him, indeed, to some ter- 
ribly long sermons, and made him take the Covenant ; but 
their loyalty was not to be shaken, and Cromwell was met at 
Dunbar by a powerful army under the command of the Earl 
of Lesley. A bloody battle ensued ; but Cromwell scrupled 
not to assure his followers that a supernatural voice had pro- 
mised him the victory. ** Let God arise, and let His ene- 
mies be scattered !" he cried, as in person he led his Ironsides 
to the charge. The struggle was tremendous ; but the Eng- 
lish remained masters of the field. " The Lord of Ilosts,'* 
writes the conqueror, ** made the enemy to be as stubble U 
our swords." 

Scotland was soon forced to submit, as Ireland had al- 
ready done ; but the young king resolved on a bold experi- 
ment. He determined to transfer the war into the heart 
of England ; and, in the May of 1651, the news reached Lon- 
don that he was rapidly marching southwards at the head 
of 12,000 men. He reached Worcester ; but rapid as had 
been his movements, Cromwell was close upon his heels. 
Tbcu followed a battle— "the crowniwfir merov " as Cromwell 
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styled it, of that long campaign ; it lasted five hou 
ended in the utter rout of the royalist troops. Charlj 
forced to fly from the field, and conceal himself f 
pursuers. Ilis escape seemed impossible, for the 
was scoured with searching parties, and every p 
strictly guarded. And now once more Catholic lays 
put to the test, and nobly did it bear the trial. 
the Catholics of Worcestershire and Staffordshire who saved 
their sovereigii. At Whiteladies and Moseley they concealed 
him in the hiding-places of their hunted priests, and at the 
latter place it was the priest himself who saved him. No 
fewer than fifty-two Catholics were concerned in his escape, 
many of them poor labouring men ; yet neither by fear of 
punishment nor hope of reward was one tempted to betray 
him. At Boscobel he was for some days entirely in the hands 
of five brave woodmen of the name of Pendcrcl, all of theic 
brothers, whose courage and sagacity had already preserved 
the life of many a persecuted priest. For six weeks Charles'? 
life was an hourly romance. Now hiding among the branches 
of the Royal Oak, now clad as a servant in an inn kitchen, 
and half betraying himself by his awkward way of turning 
the spit, he passed at last in disguise through the midst u* 
his enemies, and effected his escape to IIollaHd. 

All danger from the royalists was now over, but the go- 
vernment was in a state of utter confusion, and so was the 
country. One wild sect after another was rising out of the 
dregs of Puritanism, — Anabaptists and Quakei"S and Fifth- 
monarchy men, — who proclaimed that the kingdom of the 
saiiits was at hand, and tried to rival one another in blas- 
phemy ; every one was a preacher now, and the soldiers in 
particular declared tliat if they might not preach, neither 
would they fight. ^Meanwhile the lord-general was watch- 
ing all things with a keen eye ; when it suited his purpose 
he could cant and prophesy with Uie "godliest'* of them, 
but never for a moment did he lose sight of the object 
aimed at by his ambition. The Long Parliament, as it was 
c:illed, had now sat for thirteen years, and Cromwell resolved 
that it sliould sit no longer. In the April of IGuS, therefore, 
he went down to the house, entered it unattended, and after 
a while began to address the assembled members. Soon hia 
language grew so violent and abusive, that his listeners 
stood aghast ; one of them at length stammered forth that 
the lord-generars words were positively unparliamentary. 
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QO, sir," said Cromwell, " I will soon make you cease 

prating ;*' then stamping with his foot, he continued; 

f are no parliament I say, you are no parliament ;*' and 

signal the door opened, and twenty musketeers en- 

He bade them clear the house, an order they uu- 

l^niously obeyed, whilst Cromwell took up the mace, 
^cn lay upon the speaker's table. " Here," he said, *' take 
*away th -s fool's bauble ;*' then locking the door, and putting 
the key in his pocket, he declared the parliament dissolved, 
and returned to Whitehall. 

A new parliament was now convoked, after an entii-cly 
now fashion. Lists of "godly " men were sent up to Crom- 
well from the ministers of the diflFerent congregations 3 
and out of these he proceeded to choose 130 persons, who 
were charged with the task of framing a constitution. This 
strange assembly obtained the name of " Barebones' Parlia- 
ment," from a leather-seller of the name of " Praise-God- 
Rnrebones," who was one of its members. The proceedings 
of these worthies were altogether original. While thirteen 
of the most "gifted" alternately prayed and preached from 
eight in the morning until six in the evening, the remain- 
der set to work remodelling the English laws accordmg tc 
the law of Moses. But Cromwell soon found that they were 
inclined to be troublesome ; so the former method of dissolu- 
tion was again resorted to, and Colonel White was sent with 
two battalions of soldiers with orders to disperse them. To 
liis question of "what were they doing there ?" the speaker 
gi-avely replied that "they were seeking the Lord." "Then 
you must go somewhere else to seek li im,'' said White ; and 
with that his soldiers drove them all out with the butt-end 
of their muskets. Three days later, a chair of state was 
erected in Westminster Hall, and Cromwell was accepting 
from his officers the dignity of Lord-Protector. For the five 
years he held it he ruled England well and ably. He did 
many great and useful things : he kept down insurrection 
with an iron hand, restored the finances of the country, 
reformed the laws, and regulated the police. He made his 
power respected not only at home, but abroad. His fleets, 
under his great Admiral Blake, swept the seas, and esta- 
blished the naval superiority of England over the states of 
Portugal and Holland. His armies beat those of Spain, and 
hoisted the English flag on the gates of Dunkirk. There was 
Dot a foreign court which did not fear him^ and own that 
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the usurper Cromwell was the greatest ruler of hiB 
Yet how much of liherti/ had England gained by its revo- 
lution and its regicide I The parliament was cmdied ha 
more effectually than it had ever Deen under the first Charles. 
A standing army of 30,000 men overawed all opposition, and 
each county was governed by a major-general. The revola- 
tion, like all revolutions, had ended in a military despotism. 
As to religious freedom, the name indeed existed ; tolera,- 
tion was offered to aU believers in God^ with the notable 
exception of papists and prelatists. For these there was 
nothing but persecution. Two- thirds of the estates of all 
recusants were sequestrated, and many a gentleman was thus 
reduced to b^gary. Xor were the gentry only thus treated ; 
husbandmen, mechanics, and poor household servants, shared 
the same £ite, and two-thlrcis of their hard-earned savings 
were seized "for the use of the Commonwealth." One 
chance alone remaiued for them, and that was to take the 
oath of abjuration ; in other words, to deny their &itli. 
Charles, whose exertions in favour of his Catholic subjects 
exposed him to no little odium, though he could not repead 
the bloody laws of his predecessors, did his best to prevent 
their execution, and succeeded during his reign in saving 
the lives of no fewer than eleven priests ; but between Aa 
years 1628 and 1654 the parliament caused twenty-six others 
to be put to death ; and the first year of Cromwell's protec- 
torate was marked by the execution of Father John South- 
worth, a venerable old man of seventy-two. 

The prelatists, as the members of the Church of England 
were t^med, did not fare much better ; the use of their 
prayer-book was forbidden, their ministers were ejected 
from their livings, Presbyterian preachers were appointed 
in their place, and their estates were sequestrated- 

And what had Cromwell gained ? The power and all but 
the title of a king, the dread of Europe, the fear of all men, 
and the love of none. Very willingly would he have as- 
sumed the crown itself; but though he succeeded in getting 
the parliament to offer it to him, the army would not suffer 
him to accept it. He was oblig^, therefore, to be satisfied 
with the protectorate ; he had a magnificent establishmenL 
appeared in public in purple and ermined robes, receivea 
foreign ambassadors to kiss hands, and opened his parlia- 
ments with extempore prayers and sermons. But all th6 
Thilc he wore armour under his clothes, and lived in hourly 
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dread of assassination. Sleep fled from his pillow, and day 
and night he was haunted by a pei-pctual fear. A slow fever 
was dragging him to the grave ; but death had now grown 
terrible to him, and when at last it came, he would not be- 
lieve it, and declared that God had revealed to him that he 
should not die. Then came a passing fear more terrible 
still. " Tell me,*' he inquired of his chaplain Sterrey, as he 
lay on his deathbed, "is it possible for a man to fall from 
grace and perish ?" The fanatical Calvinist assured him that 
it could not be. "Then am I safe," said Cromwell, "for 
once I know that I was in a state of grace.'' There was a 
terrible storm that night : trees were torn up by their roots, 
and houses unroofed by the hurricane ; at last the morning 
dawned, the morning of the 3d of September 1658. On that 
day Cromwell had gained his victories of Worcester and 
Dunbar, and on that day also he expired. They buried him 
with royal honours in Westminster Abbey ; his son Richard 
was proclaimed his successor ; and England seemed only to 
be exchanging a dynasty of Stuarts for a dynasty, of Crom- 
wells. But Richard inherited nothing of his father's genius j 
he was a simple country gentleman, who would have been 
well content to have exchanged the dignity of Lord Protec- 
tor for the quiet enjoyment of his estate in Hampshire. Be- 
fore a year had passed he had resigned his office, and retired 
into obscurity ; and the nation was left at the mercy of the 
army and its generals. 

England was, however, grovnng heartily weary of new 
forms of government ; and men of all parties longed for the 
restoration of the exiled king. All that they needed was 
a chief bold enough to propose it to the nation, and this 
they soon found. Monk, then in command of the army in 
Scotland, marched to London, and effected a peaceable re- 
volution. We need not dwell on the measures he adopted ; 
suffice it to say that in a few weeks the soldiers were drink- 
ing the king's health on their knees, and deputies from the 
parliament were despatched to Holland, to wait upon Charles 
and invite him back to his kingdom. 

He landed at Dover on the 29th of May 1660 j it was his 
birthday, and the nation, released from the heavy yoke of 
its Puritanic rulers, went mad with loyal enthusiasm. Gentle 
Rnd simple, soldiers and citizens, all crowded out to greet 
him on his road to London. They hung their streets with 
tapestry, gathered round his horse| and kissed his feet with 
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tears of gladoeaty till diaries was forced to owu it must have 
been his own fiuuilt that he had not come back before, since 
every man he met received him with a hearty welcome. 80 
endcKi the Great Bebellion, and never hod the country seen 
a day more joyous and foil of promise than that which 
oshcrod in the Royal Restoration. 

IHiHnauUkei Comtempormrg 8o9ereigm$.^Franee : Louis XIV. Spmim. 
Fbil^p Iv. Genmsny: Ferdinand HI. Pepe$: Inooeent X.; Alexancer 
Vil.. 1655. Sweden: ChristiBa; Charles X^ 1C54. 

Great Mem. — ^A crowd of great tniten flourished in Enf^land daring tba 
first half of the seventeenth centurjr. Among them was John Milton, the 
author of Paradise L^st, and Latin secretary to Cromwell, an Arum in re- 
Kgioo and a repoMiean ia ptrfitics, bnt the freate»t epic poet of his natioa. 
libe names of Ben Jonson, Maasinger, Beaamont. and the three Fletch tn o i 
Cowley, Herrick, and Sir William Davenant— of Francis Qoarles, George Her- 
bert, Ciashaw, and UaMniston, are familiar to all lovers of old English poetry. 
Of these Habiagton and Beaumont were Catholics by birth and education; 
Crashaw, Shirley. Massinger, and Davenant. became so by choi e and coqtic- 
tion. The number of conversions to the Catholic faith which took place is 
the hottest period of persecntioa is scarcely credible : they include illustrioas 
namesr-GoiDdman. the Protestant Bishop of Gloucester; Sir Toby Matthews, 
the 6iend of Straflbrd, who afterwards joined the Society of Jesus; Hogk 
Cressy, a canon of Dorham Cathedral, and chaplain to the great Lord Falk- 
land, who became a Benedictine, and wrote the Ckurdk Hisbtrg o/BriSmim; 
and a rrry large proportion of the missionary priests and martyrs. 

Among the prose-writers of the same period, we may name Lord Baeoo ; 
Jeremy Taylor, the Protestant Bishop of Down, and the eloquent author of 
the Holw Liming and Dying; Bishop Hall; Usher. Ardibt«hop of Armagh: 
Isaak Walton, a loyal Cavalier gentleman, author of the ComipleU Amgier; 
Puller, the Protestant Church historian ; the/«4fi«fo«s Hooker, aittbor of tiie 
KccletimBiical Polity; and the antiquaries Stow and Camden. 

S r Edward CokcattOTney-general to James I., was the greatest of Bsgltsb 
lawyers, and one of the worst of men. His name is ce leb r a ted from his Com- 
memlarg on LitiletoMt while the iniquities of his life are overlooked or forgottea. 

The arts found a gener o us patron in the unfortunate Charles L He had 
the finest collection of sculpture, pictures, and medals in Europe; Vandyke 
and Rubens were welcomed at his court, and filled his galleries with their 
pictures: whilst his Catnolic architect, Inigo Jones, was building THiitefaall, 
and making Grecian arcfcitecture popular in England. 

Cnaries was himself a poet and an author. Some touching and beautiful 
verses are preserved, composed by him in prison ; and the Eikon Batildte^ or 
** portrait of a king," published after his death, and written at the same period, 
probably contributed in no small d^ree to revive the loyalty otihe nation. By 
many the authorship has been dispmed; but fliere appears BO tuff rlentgncad 
f jr attributing k to any other pen. 

Among thctfc who distinguished themselves on both sides duiing tht: cIvQ 
wars, James Graham, Marcuis of Montrose, holds a conspicuous rank. Hn 
chivalrous gallantry upheld the royal cause in Scotland for many years, tni, ia 
I64S, ho #as taken piUoner and hanged at Edinburgh. Of the ^ariiamcniary 
;cadeis, the worthiest and most honotirable name is that of Lord FairCsx. who 
refused to eonsent to the death of the king, and after that event retired tnm. 
tiieanay. 

E^imif ojimporUmee, Discoveries, Inteniions, fc— In 1634, the eokioy «l 
Maryland ra founded by Sir Geovge Calvert, Lord Baltimore, who oo ea- 
vnemf the CathoUe fkith waa obUged to resign his ofBce as secretarr «f ^/tMm 
to/amesL Maxjrlaiidhecaiiw the irfn«««f the persecuted CatkaH ttttt 
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eolony of New England was to Uie Puritansi who took refuge there lu cojoy 
undisturbed liberty of consciencA. 

Tea was first brought into Europe by the Dutch in 1610, and its use was 
Introduced into England about the time of the Restoration. At that time a 
pound of tea sold for sixty shillings. Coffee was introduced a liitle later, and 
small quantities of sugar began to be imported Arom the West Indie*. 

Newspapers were first generally circulated during the civil wars, though 
the lirst gazette appears to have been published at the time of the Spanish 
Armada. The General Post-Office was established by Cromwell, and regular 
banking-houses first set up. The East-India Company had already been esta* 
blished in the reign of Elizabeth. Jamaica, in the West Indies, became the 
possession of England in the time of Cromwell. 

We have alluded elsewhere to the introduction of tobacco, and the oppo- 
sition it encountered from King James I. The English Solomon, as he was 
called, had some reason on his side, if it be true, as he asserts in his book 
on the subject, that some of the gentry spent no less than SOOi. or 400/.'a year 
on *• this pernicious weed." Our readers may like one specimen of James's 
author&hip. •• Have you no reason to be ashamed and to forbear," he says, 
xidfiressing snuff-takers, "from a novelty so basely grounded, so foolishly, 
received, and so grossly mistaken in the right use thereof! Sinning against 
God, harming yourselves both in person and goods, and taking also thereby 
Che notes and marks of vanity on you. A custom loathsome to the eye, hatefiu 
to the nose, hainiful to the brain, and to the lungs dangerous." 

King Charles I. left six children: Charles, who succeeded hhn | Jame* 
duke of York, afterwards James II.; Henry duke of Gloucester: Mary, 
married to the Prince of Orange, and the mother of William III.; Henrietta 
Maria, married to the Duke of Orleans, whence descend the Princes of Modena 
and Sardinia; and Elizabeth, who died a prisoner at Caiisbrooke. Of these, 
James and Henrietta embraced the Catholic faith. 

Queen Henrietta Maiia survived her murdered husband twenty years. She 
never put off her mourning robes, ur spokeof herself otherwise than as to fetus 
maiheureuse ("the unhappy queen"). She died in Franco in 1669, and her 
heart was buried at the Convent of the Visitation at ChatUot, which she had 
herself founded ; the great Bossuet preaching her funeral oration, in which 
he pays an eloquent tribute to the virtues and the memory of Cbarl^ 

In 1623, Pope Gregory XV. bestowed episcopal consecration on Dr. William 
Bishop, with the title of Bishop of Chalcedon, and cent him to England as first 
Vicar- A pcstolic. He had become a convert to the faith in early life, and suffered 
Unpri.Nonment more than once for his religion, lie was succeeded, in 1625, 
by Dr. Richard Smith, also a convert. At this period of bitter persecution 
and vigilant priest-hunting, the reader will possibly be astonished to learn 
that there were seldom fewer than a thousand priests in England, and that 
the Benedictines, Carmelites, Franciscans, Domhiicans, Capuchins, and J<> 
suits, had all thoir regularly constituted provinces. 



CuAP. XXVII. Charles II. and the Restoration. 

1060-1680. 

Never had fortune placed within the reach of any pnnco 
grander opportunities than those which presented them- 
seivca to Charles II. at the moment of his restoration. He 
wor« his crown by the double title of free election and nere- 
itarj right. His people had not been conquered into sul- 
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mission ; their retam to loyalty, therefore, was hearty and 
spontaueous. They had tried insurrection and grown weary 
of it, and now they were ready to believe every thing good 
of their new sovereign, and to look to him for the relief (A 
M their sufferings. Charles, on his part, was not unfitted 
for the task before him. Though not possesshig his father's 
beauty of person, he had a graceful figure, a captivating 
address, excellent abilities, and a good-nature that never 
wearied. There was nothing that ho might not have done ; 
and all he did do was to throw away his talents and oppor- 
tunities in the degrading pursuit of pleasure. 

The first act of the new reign was to bring to trial some 
of those most deeply concerned in the late king's murder ; 
of these ten were executed, and the parliament, in their 
loyal zeal, would have proceeded to further severities had 
hot Charles interfered and prevented them. " I am weary," 
he said, **ofall this hanging and quartering. " Then the 
Protestant bishops and clergy were restored, and the Act 
of Uniformity passed, to reestablish the Protestant Prayer- 
book ; whilst the Corporation Act, as it was called, excluded 
all from holding any offices in towns and boroughs unless 
they had within the previous year received the sacrament 
of the Church of England. At the personal suggestion of 
the king, measures were at the same time proposed for the 
i*elief of the Catholics, and it is but fair to say that the more 
sanguinary of the laws against them would have been re- 
pealed but for the discord which prevailed among their own 
body. They felt that the kinc owed them much, and had 
reckoned on nothing less than the total abolition of aU penal 
statutes. Hence the partial relief now proposed only disap- 
pointed them, and the measure was dropped at the request 
of the Catholic peers themselves. 

Meanwhile the king was rapidly earning for himself a 
reputation as the wittiest and most profligate man in hia 
own dominions, and daily losing something of the popu- 
larity which had greeted him on his accession. Old fnendi 
were forgotten, state business was neglected, while Charles 
set the fashion to his followers in every extravagance of 
courtly vice. There were plenty to imitate his example, 
men who seemed to think it the duty of loyal Cf valiers to 
plunge into excess and riot by way of showing their hatred 
of the Puritans. The nation, too, felt the reaction from 
puritanic rigour, and in a few years the court, the stage, 
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the liieratur^ and the society of Eiigland becalm^ disgraced 
' by the most frightful licentiousness. 

In 1665 the countrj was roused from its dream o/,nJ^« 
sure by a terrible visitation. The plague bro^e jQ\^tjja.jJgi^^j 
don^ and within a few months 100,000 persoo^ J)|kidr^^o6 
this dreadful disease. Whole streets were lefi.WitJ^Q.uJt \f^^ 
bitants; the grass grew in the public thorough^farjggjii^l^e. 
the dead>cart went from door to door, and tfee dofcfjjl icyx ^f 
** Bring out your dead" was heard hour after Jxoftr.'; At Jast, 
however, the pestilence seemed to have . spent iis fury, anc\ 
people were beginning to return to their uau^way of living, 
when, on the 2d of September of the following year, a fire 
broke out near London Bridge, which spread rapidly among 
the timber houses of which the narrow streets were chiefly 
formed. It raged with imremitting fury for four days and 
nights ; in vain was every effort made to stop its progress ; 
400 streets, 13,000 houses, and 90 churches, including the 
venerable cathedral of St. Paul's, were utterly consumed, 
besides a vast number of other public buildings. The peo- 
ple, says Evelyn, an eye-witness of the event, ran about 
disti-acted, and scarcely tried to save their goods ; the sky 
seemed like a fiery oven, and the light might. have been 
seen at a distance of forty miles. At last the, plan was 
adopted of blowing up the houses in the neighbourhood of 
the fire with gunpowder, and so creating gaps too wide for 
the flames to pass over. This was attended with success, 
and on the fifth day the flames were 3ubdued^ 

The king never appeared to so much 'advantage as during 
this season of universal distress. His energy, and presence 
of mind infused courage into all around him ; wherever the 
danger was greatest, there might he and his brother James 
be seen encouraging the workmen, and assisting them with 
their own hands; providing for the sufferers, and taking 
every precaution which prudence or humanity could sug- 
gest. 

Kevertheless, when parliament met, it was evident that 
Charles's popularity was on the wane ; the nation had cooled 
down from its fever-fit of loyalty, the late disaster had 
spread a general gloom, and old bigotries began to revive. 
The Papists, it was said, had been the authors of the mis- 
chief ; out of pure malice they had set fire to the city, and 
turned off all the water -cocks. A monument was even 
erected, the inscription on which for two hundred years 
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perpetuated this oalomny ; and Popery once more became 
the national bugbear. Other more reasonable causes of dis- 
content existed. Dunkirk had been sold to the French for 
a sum of ready money ; and the war with Holland, begun 
three years before, was not prospering. The great victory 
of the 3d of June had been gained by the Duke of York at 
a moment when the people were too dispirited to care for 
it, and had been followed by losses and defeats. In 1667 
De Witt's fleet sailed up the Thames, burnt the English 
chipping at the mouth of the Medway, and returned unmo- 
lested and in triumph. Men contrasted t]ie government of 
the Restoration with that of the Protectorate, and the con- 
trast was any thing but satis£ictory. At last the discon- 
tented party succeeded in driving Clarendon, the chancellor, 
whom they considered the author of these misfortunes, into 
disgrace and exile ; and after a brief interval he was suc- 
ceeded by a ministry known in history by the name of "the 
Cabal,*' ^m the letters bieginniug the names of each of its 
n^embers. These wiere Cliflford, Arlington, Buckingham, 
Ashley, and Lauderdale. Of these Buckingham was the wit- 
tiest and most profligate of Charles's courtiers ; whilst of 
Ashley earl of Shaftesbury he was wont to say, that ** he 
was the wickedest man of his age. " As to their religion, it 
had at least the merit of variety. Clififord and Arlington 
v/ere suspected of being Catholics; Buckingham was a 
member of the Established Church ; Shaftesbury professed 
himself of no religion ; and Lauderdale was a Presbyterian. 
Every one of these men was in the pay of the King of 
France, with whom they formed a secret treaty; whilst 
Charles himself became the pensioner of Louis ; and, in re- 
turn for French gold, agreed to recommence the war with . 
Holland. 

Whilst Lauderdale was busy in Scotland inflicting hor- 
rible cruelties on the unhappy Covenanters, then in arms 
r'nst the government, his colleagues were shutting up 
Exchequer, and using other dishonest means of filling 
the coffers of the state. All this might possibly have been 
endured ; but to please the king they issued a proclamation 
by wliich all pensd laws in matters of religion were declared 
to be suspended. This roused a storm ; and the parliament 
of 1673 not only succeeded in obtaining the witndrawal d 
the "Indulgence," as it was called, but passed an act, 
kaown a? tfie " Jest ^c^'- \^j which all person? refusing to 
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take the oaths of all^iance and sapremaoy, or to roceivs 
the sacrament of the Church of England, were declared in- 
capable of filling any oflSce, either military or civil ; whilst 
a declaration was required from every public officer, deny- 
ing the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and denouncing 
as idolatrous the worship of the Blessed Virgin and of the 
Saints. This blow struck, of course, the whole Catholic 
body ; but it was chiefly aimed at the king's brother, James 
duke of York. Whispers had long been afloat that he had 
been privately reconciled to the Church ; and men debated 
among themselves as to what part he would now take. He 
was at the head of the English navy, which he had skilfully 
organised, and led to repeated victories. Besides this, he 
held other important offices of state, all of which must now 
be relinquished if he were not prepared to make public pro- 
fession of Protestantism. They were not long kept in sus- 
pense. James, whatever may have been the irregularities 
of his private life, was not a man to deny his principles, and 
hfe at once resigned all the offices he held under the crown, 
and refused to take the Test. 

The open avowal of his religion, and his marriage with 
a Catholic princess, which took place about the same time, 
worked the Protestant party into .a fury. Charles had no 
children by his queen, Catherine of Braginza; and the 
duke was therefore his presumptive heir. Every effort was 
now made to exclude him from the succession ; and laws 
were passed the iniquity of which was equalled only by 
their absurdity. Papists were forbidden to enter any of 
the royal palaces, or even to walk in St. James's Park, 
under pain of imprisonment. One noble peer declared from 
his place in parliament that he would not have " a Popish 
dog about the palace ; no, nor so much as a Popish ca* 
to mew and purr about the king." Lord William Eussell 
showed himself particularly busy in supporting these and 
similar measures, and in furnishing the House of Commons 
with a continual supply of marvellous stories. Popish 
priests, according to him, were in the habit of entering the 
.houses of Protestants, and obtaining their conversion by 
holding poniards at their throats. At last Shaftesbury, 
who, on the breaking up of the Cabal ministry, had been 
driven from office, resolved to regain a little popularity by 
imitating the policy of the Cecils, and crushing the hated 
Catholics by accusing them of a plot« The instrument ho 
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used for the purpose was Dr. Titus Oatcs, a man of infamous 
character and a clergyman of the Church of England, who 
now came forward to rive information of certain horrible 
schemes which were anoat for the murder of the king, and 
the general massacre of Protestants. The Jesuits, of course, 
were at the bottom of it : indeed, it was affirmed that the 
great Rebellion had been mainly the work of that religious 
body, and that Judge Bradshawe, as well as the execu- 
tioner who beheaded King Charles, had both been Jesuits 
in disguise. They had got 100,000^. in the Bank, chiefly for 
the purpose of bribing assassins. They, with the Duke of 
York at their head, had set fire to London in 1666, and had 
used 700 fire-balls in keeping up the flames. They were 
now concerting plans for burning Westminster, Wapping, 
and the shipping in the river. Ci.tes was gravely examin^ 
before the House of Commons, whom he mformed that the 
general of the Jesuits, by command of the Pope, had ap- 
pointed Catholic noblemen to all the great offices of state ; 
that he had seen the patents, and that the Lords Arundel, 
Powis, and Stafibrd were of the number named. These 
noblemen were immediately committed to the Tower ; and 
Gates, who was declared the "saviour of his country," was 
rewarded with a pension of 1200^. a year. But Shaftesbury 
was not yet satisfied. " We shall do no good with the peo- 
ple," he said, ^' till we get them to believe greater nonsense 
than this ;'* so Bedloe, another informer, and a convicted 
felon, was now brought forward. Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
the magistrate before whom Gates's depositions had bem 
sworn, had been found dead, having committed suicide in 
a fit of insanity. Instantly he was declared to have been 
murdered by the Jesuits. Bedloe swore to the partioulaia 
of the murder ; whilst, at the same time, he asserted that an 
army of 30,000 friars and pilgrims was ready to sail from 
Spain for Milford Haven; and that 40,000 Papists ^-ere 
sworn on the Sacrament to assassinate the king and tiie 
ministers, and " utterly to extinguish" every one who would 
not conform to Popery. The panic of the " Popish Plot'* 
now spread far and wide. What the plot was no one could 
precisely say; but the streets were patrolled, posts and 
chains put up for defence, batteries of guns erected, and 
sentries doubled at the gates ; 2,000 suspected persons were 
ancsted ; and all Papists ordered to withdraw ten milet 
from Wliitehall ; whilst in the fuiy of the popular excite- 
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ment a bill was passed by wfiich Catholics were declared for 
ever incapable of sitting in either House of Parliament. 

One man alone preserved his tranquillity and common 
sense, and it was the king himself. He never hesitated to 
declare his disbelief in the plot, and his conviction that 
Oates and Bedloe were detestable impostors. He did his 
best to unmask them, and to expose the palpable contra- 
dictions of their evidence ; but he could not stay the tor- 
rent of popular tumult, or save the lives of the unfortunate 
prisoners whose trials now commenced. How those trials 
were earned on may be imagined by the principle laid down 
by the attorney-general : " If the prisoner is a Papist," he 
would say, "he is guilty, because it is the interest of the 
Papists to murder us aU." This was thought very good 
law; whilst Lord Chief- Justice Scroggs exhibited his notions 
of equity by browbeating the Catholic witnesses till they 
were forced to retire, and helping out the memory of the 
crown informers by suggestions of his own. 

Eighteen Catholics were convicted and executed under 
these infamous charges ; ten of these were priests : whilst 
the opportunity was taken of putting to death seven others, 
togetner with Oliver Plunket, the venerable Archbishop of 
Armagh, solely for the crime of their religion. The last 
victim of this atrocious conspiracy was the venerable Lord 
Stafford, a nobleman of tried loyalty and integrity, who was 
beheaded on Tower Hill on the 29th of December 1680. 
But by that time the public were recovering from their 
frenzy-fit ; the gi'oss perjuries of Oatos and Bedloe had be- 
come apparent ; and on the scaffold Stafford's dying pro- 
testation of his innocence was received by cries from the 
populace — so easily deluded, yet at heart so frank and gene- 
rous — of ** God bless you, my lord, we believe you I" After 
this the plot lost credit, and the remaining prisoners were 
tiiumphantly acquitted. The efforts of the Protestant party 
were now directed to obtain the exclusion of the Duke ol 
York from the succession. Their plots and intrigues were 
encouraged by William Prince of Orange, the duke's own 
jon-in-law, who, while he affected to be wholly in James's 
interest, was all the time in active correspondence with his 
enemies. At last the measures proposed by the commons 
were so outrageous, that, in 1681, Charles, determined to de- 
fend his brother's rights, dissolved his parliament, and never 
called another. 
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The Protestant leaders next engaged in plans of open 
i-eason. A conspiracy was set on foot having for its object 
^j secure the succession either to the Prince of Orange or to 
nc Duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate son of the king's, 
liord William Russell and Algernon Sidney, the latter an 
avowed republican, were among the conspirators, the more 
violent of whom formed a plan for the assassination of the 
two royal brothers at a spot called the Rye House. Russell 
and Sidney discountenanced this part of the plot; neverthe- 
less they kept up a communication with the authors of it, 
and were willing to employ their semces ; whilst their own 
designs extended no further than to raise the country, and 
compel the king by force of arms to alter the succession. 
The plot was discovered, and the accomplices brought to 
trial ; their treasonable intentions were distinctly proved, 
though no open act of insurrection had yet been committed ; 
and Russell and Sidney were both condemned and executed. 
By their own party they were looked on as martyrs in tlie 
cause of liberty, and historians have represented them to 
posteiitv as patriots rather than as traitors.* 

We have little more to say of the reign of Charles II. : to 
those whose hearts are alive to the deep religious impressions 
which the study of history can scarce fail to convey, there 
is not a more melancholy period. We turn from talcs of 

Eublic iniquity to pictures of a court whose corruption has 
ad no equal. We feel no inclination to paint it to our 
readers ; the very names of those who were its members 
would be a pollution to our pages. " Never,'* says John 
Evelyn, ** shall I forget the inexpressible luxury and pro- 
faucness, gaming and all dissoluteness, and as it were total 
forgetfuhiess of God (it being Sunday evening), which this 

• The exertions of Lady Russell to obtain her husband's pardon, 
and her courageous appearance in court as his secretary, have obtained 
for her a well-merited fame. Much has also been said of the piety and 
virtues of Russell himself, and of the cruelty of his sentence ; yet cer- 
tainly he had no right to complain of severity who had been foremost 
in destro}nng the victims of the Popish plot. When, on the condem- 
nation of Lord Stafford, the more disgraceful penalties of treason werS; 
at Charles's desire, exchanged for simple beheading, Russell savagely 
interfered, and denied that the king had power to remit any portion of 
his punishment. On the occasion of his own sentence being passed 
Charles showed hun a like favour; "Lord Russell," he said, "shall 
know now that I have that power which he denied me in the case d 
Stafford." 
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day se nnight I wm mtness of at WhitehalL" This was just 
one week before the king's death. 

Yet in the midst of all this, sauntering about with hii 
dogs and courtiers, plunged in every excess of evil living, 
and, as it seemed, indifferent to every thing but love of 
ease, Charles was not happy. Men called him "the merry 
monarch ;" but his countenance belied the name. His dark 
swarthy features were lined with care, and did we know hin? 
onlj by his portraits, we should say he was the most miser 
able of men. And so he was. His wit and gaiety sparkle^ 
,m the surface,* but beneath it all wa9 a load of anguish. 
Strong convictions of the truth of the Catholic religion were 
always struggling in his breast. He would not avow them; 
he would not listen to them ; but there they were. A book 
read in the priests' hiding-place at Moseley, the arguments 
of M. Olier, and the burning eloquence of St. Vincent de 
Paul, had left on his soul impressions that were never to be 
effaced. Others might be deceived by the black calumnies 
raised against the Catholic faith, but him they could not 
deceive ; he knew what Catholics really were. His mother, 
his sister, his brother, and his wife were Catholics. To Ca- 
tholics ho owed }iiB life ; and even while his scaffold streamed 
with their blood, he never forgot it. He would not, dared 
not obey his convictions ; yet the spark of faith was there, 
and by one of those marvellous mercies which God exhibits 
sometimes to the most abandoned sinners, that spark was 
never suffered to be extinguished. On the 3d of February 
1685, he was struck with apoplexy ; Ken, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, one of the most pious and upright of his prelates, 
came to his bedside, and warned him of his approaching 
end ; he read the accustomed prayers, and offered to admi- 
nister the Sacrament ; but Charles declined to receive it : 
*' He would think of it," he said; "there was yet time 
enough. " 

The Duke of York was present, and well he guessed the 

• The witty epitaph in whish Buckingham sketched the king't 
diaraeter is well known : 

*' Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 
Whose word no man relies on; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.^ 

** It ii true," was Charles's ready answer; ** for ray decda are my mm:ji 
lers' and my sayings are my own." 
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meaiiiug of his hesitatiot.. Yet what was to be done? the 
room was crowded with bishops and lords of the bedcham- 
ber ; and it must be remembered, that to suggest such a 
thing as the reconciliation of any individual to the Catholic 
Church was at that time an act of high treaton. But James 
was ready to risk every thing at that moment ; he motioned 
the attendants to a distance, and kneeling by his brother's 
pillow whispered in his ear. "Sir,*' he said, "you have 
refused the Protestant Sacrament, will you receive those of 
the Catholic Church V^ A gleam of light shot over the fea- 
tures of the dying king. "Ah," he said, "for God's sake 
bring me a priest ; but stay, will it not expose you to dan- 
ger ?" " If it cost me my life," was the answer, " I will bring 
you one." He then cleared the apartment, and went in 
search of a priest ; he returned with Father Huddlestone, 
the same who thirty years before had concealed the king in 
his own hiding-place at Moseley. " Sir,*' said James, ''this 
good man once saved your life ; he now comes to save your 
soul." "He is welcome," was the faint reply; and Hud- 
dlestone applied himself to the task before him. Charles 
collected his failing strength to make his confession; he 
declared his hearty repentance of all his past sins, asked 
pardon of those whom he had scandalised, and called God 
to witness that, if he survived, he would amend his life 
in earnest. He was then absolved, and received Extreme 
Unction, and the Holy Viaticum. All this was done with the 
utmost secrecy ; when it was over, it was found necessaty to 
re-admit the bishops and attendants. A message was now 
brought him from the queen imploring his forgiveness, if 
ever she had offended him. " Ah, poor woman," he said, 
" docs she beg my pardon ? I beg hers with all my heart : 
tell her so." He then recommended some of his old com- 
panions to the Duke of York, and taking his brother by the 
hand, he kissed him, and called him his best of friends and 
brothers. He was tranquil and composed, and to Een*8 
renewed solicitations only replied that he had made his 
peace with God. Sometimes he prayed for merc^, and adced 
nis people's pardon for all that he had done amiss. At last 
he bade them draw up the curtain, that he might look at 
the sun for the last time. He gazed at the morning liffht 
long and earnestly, and never spoke again. He breathed 
his last a few hours later, on the 6th of February 1685, being 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 
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XL, 1660. Poland: John Sobieski, 1674. Stadtholder of Holland: WU 
Uam III., Prince of Orange, 1660. 



Chap. XXVIII. James II. and thb Revolutiok. 

1685-1689. 

Whatever had been the errors of the late king, he had 
never forfeited the affections of his people. They hated his 
ministers, they were scandalised at his vices; but the good- 
natured monarch, gay and familiar with all who approached 
him, and kind-hearted to a fault, was always personally a 
favourite. His brother James, on the contrary, was regarded 
with hatred by a large and powerful faction. Ho loved his 
country, and had served her bravely ; he was one of the most 
successful naval commanders she had ever produced, and 
bad all but created the English navy, and perfected its dis- 
cipline : for though he had not Charles's natural abilities, he 
made up for the deficiency by a steady application to busi- 
ness. Buckingham was accustomed to describe the two 
brothers by saying that " Charles could if he would, and 
James would if he could." His private life, indeed, had 
been far from blameless, yet he was not a mere selfish man 
of pleasure. He had shown himself a kind husband, an 
indulgent father, a faithful friend and brother, and, amid 
many trials and persecutions, a loyal subject. But he was 
a Catholic, this was the head and front of his offending; 
and when the crown was set on his head the party was al- 
ready formed which had leagued to deprive him of it. 

He met his council with promises to preserve unchanged 
the constitution in church and state. His promises were 
well received, but his first act was looked on as a violation 
of them. He not only attended Mass in the Queen's chapel, 
but did so openly, attended by his guards and chief officers 
of state ; while the prisons were opened, and 1200 Quakers, 
together wito many thousand Catholics, who had been con- 
fined for their religious opinions, were set free by order of 
the king. 

England had not at that time learnt to associate the 
idea of religious with that of civil liberty ; on the contrary, 
to tolerate noncoaformists, whether Catholic or Dissenting. 
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was looked upoD as an act of arbitnuy power. Ooke, the 
great English lawyer, had declared that even so much as 
to accuse any nobleman of having counselled the king to 
tolerate Catholics was felony, because such toleration would 
be treason to the state; and Usher, primate of Ireland, had 
denouuced it from the pulpit as a deadly siuy amid murmurs 
of applause from his audience. 

Liberty of conscience, on the other hand, was James's 
favourite doctrine. He was quite sincere in its professiou, 
for he extended it to all elates of Dissenters, and he was 
resolved to use his power to enforce its acceptance by the 
nation. The result was, of course, an explosion of Protes- 
tant zeal. The pulpits rang with alarms of Popery; and 
JVIonmouth, who, on the failure of the Rye-House Plot, had 
fled to Holland, thought the moment a favourable ono for 
advanciug his own pretensions. Landing on the coast of Dor- 
setshire, he oDdeavoured to raise the country in '* defeuce 
of the Protestant religion and the national rights." But 
his attempts proved an utter failure ; few were found to join 
his standard, and his army was utterly defeated by the i*oyal 
troops at Sedgemoor. He showed neither skill nor courage 
in the field, and fled at the first repulse. A few days later 
he was discovered concealed in a ditch, and was immediately 
seized, and carried prisoner to London. In vain did he \nig 
his miserable life at the knees of James in a very paroxysm 
of abject fear; his repeated treasons and ingratitudes were 
beyond the reach of pardon, and he was executed on the 
15thof July 1685. 

Then followed proceedings against all who had joined in 
his rebellion; and the infamous Judge Jeffreys was sent 
down to the West to preside over the trials of the prisoners. 
This man seems to have been actuated by a positive delight 
in bloodshed. The unfortunate peasantry of Dorsetshire 
were executed by hundreds, others were whipped and im 
prisoned, and above eight hundred banished to the West- 
Indian plantations. By some James is said to have counte- 
nanced these severities, whilst others tell us that Jeflfreyi 
acted contrary to his express orders, and that the king never 
forgave lum. However that may have been, it is certain 
that he shared in the odium of " Jeffreys' Campaign," as it 
was termed : for a king is not unjustly held responsible fo? 
the deeds of those who act by his authority and appoiul- 
ment. ' 
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The suppression of this rebellion had largely increased 
the influence of the crown ; and James resolved to use the 
power ho had obtained in order to caiTy out his fiivourite 
schemes. It is obvious that the real policy of a prince 
placed in his delicate position would have been to concili- 
ate the good-will of his subjects by avoiding every thing 
which could needlessly have wounded their prejudices. 
James did exactly the contrary. The army raised against 
Monmouth was kept in pay, and Catholics admitted into 
its ranks. This was directly opposed to the provisions of 
the "Test Act;" and however unjust those provisions might 
be in themselves, they were the law of the land, and the 
king had no power to dispense with them. Then an am- 
bassador was sent to Rome, Catholic chapels were publicly 
opened in London, and the king himself attended Mass iu 
state. At the same time, as though to keep down all mur- 
muring at the point of the sword, an army of 16,000 men 
was encamped on Hounslow Heath, a very large portion of 
which had been raised in Ireland. Nothing could bo more 
ill-judged than these measures, and they were expressly con- 
trary to the recommendations of the Holy See. But James 
proceeded to greater extremes than this. He had conceived 
the absurd idea of using his authority as head of the Church 
of England in order to advance the cause of the Church 
of Rome. When the Protestant clergy preached against 
him, he, in virtue of his royal supremacy, commanded their 
bishops to suspend them ; and when they refused, he sus- 
peiKled the bishops themselves: and he did this by the 
authority of a high court of commissiou, — one of the very 
worst institutions of Henry and Elizabeth, which he now 
revived, and which consisted of a council of seven persons, 
to whom was committed an almost absolute power in eccle- 
siastical affairs. Catholics were appointed to dignities in 
the Protestant Establishment, and dispensed from the duty 
of attending the established worship. Magdalen College, 
Oxford, was required to elect a Catholic president ; and, on 
their spirited resistance, five-and-twenty of the fellows were 
summarily ejected. Meanwhile ail penal laws for religious 
offences were suspended, and all tests imposed as qualitica* 
tions for holding offices forbidden, by royal proclamation. 

In the May of 1688, this proclamation was enjohied to 
be read in aU churches. Seven bishops refused to issue 
this order, and they were at once committed to the Tower 
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As ihej were conducted thither by water, the people cheered 
them from the banks, and the garrison receiv^ them on 
their bended knees. They were tried and acquitted, — for, 
to James's credit, it must be said, that he never inter^^rcd 
with the proceedings of the courts of justice, — and the news 
of the acquittal was received as a national triumph. That 
day the king had been reviewing his army ; and in the tent 
of his genera]. Lord Feversham, he was startled by the 
sound of loud huzzas. '^ It is nothing, sire," said Fever- 
sham in reply to his inquiries; "only the soldiers are 
shouting at tiie release of the bishops." " Call you that 
nothing f replied James; "but so much the worse for 
them." 

We have no inclination to justify the arbitrary acts of 
this unfortunate prince ; but having stated them without 
disguise or palliation, we may be suffered to use a similar 
candour in speaking of the treachery by which he was driven 
from his throne tlm>ugh the arts of an imworthy faction, 
headed and encouraged by his own children. For James II. 
is the Lear of modem history, betrayed, calumniated, and 
finally dethroned, by his two most guilty daughters. They 
were the children of his first wife, Anne Hyde. Maiy, the 
eldest, had married her cousin the Prince of Orange, whilst 
the Princess Anne had become the wife of Prince G^ige of 
Denmark. Both had been bom before their fiither's change 
of faith, and brought up in the established religion. Mary 
had hitherto been looked on as heiress to the crown ; but in 
the June of 1688 the queen, Mary Beatrice, gave birth to a 
son, and the hopes of both princesses were disappointed. 
The event caused the utmost alarm among the Protestant 
party : the little prince would, of course, be educated in his 
fiather*s faith, and inherit his father's principles of govern- 
mcut ; Protestant ascendency would then be at an end, and 
the labours of more than a century of statute-making against 
Popery would be rendered useless. The story was instantly 
circulated that the prince was not really the queen's son-^ 
the Jesuits, it was said, had got up a cunning scheme to 
impose upon the nation ; and these calumnies were eagerly 
listened to and encouraged by the two princesses. 

All this time the keen calculating eye of William of 
Orange was watching every act of the rash and misguided 
king, prepared to turn them to his own advantage. For 
years tliis prince had played a double game : outwardly he 
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had maiutaiucd a cordial and affectionate correspondence 
with his father-in-law ; but there had not been a plot in 
agitation against him to which William had not been a 
party. With secret complacency he beheld the imprudence 
and obstinacy with which James was bringing ruin on hie 
own. cause, and was prepared at the right moment to pre- 
sent himself to the English nation in the character of a de- 
liverer. True, there was something shocking and unnatural 
in the notion of a son-in-law supplanting his wife's father — 
there were old ties and domestic feelings to be rudely broken, 
and a very depth of treachery to be waded through ere his 
schemes could be accomplished. But to William of Orange 
all this was nothing ; he had no heart to feel it ; he was a 
oeing entirely made up of ambition and the cold hard re- 
solve to gratify it. As to the two princesses, they seem to 
have regarded their father with nothing short of hatred ; 
and the detestable correspondence is now before the public 
in which they communicate to each other their hopes that 
the infant prince may soon be "an angel in heaven," re- 
peat each foul calumny circulated agamst the kiuj^, and 
speak of the disaffection of his subjects as ^^a comfortable 
tkitig to think of" ^2>sj took upon her to allay her father's 
uneasiness at the warlike preparations going on in Holland 
by repeated assurances that the fleet then collectiug was in- 
tended for the service of the emperor ; and so thoroughly 
did her words satisfy the infatuated monarch, that we tind 
him addressing letters of affectionate confidence to "his 
son the Prince of Oi-ange'* at the very time when that prince 
was preparing to invade his kingdom. 

In fact, he was hemmed in with traitors on every side. 
Sunderland, his favourite minister, and Churchill, the crea- 
ture of his bounty, whom he had loaded with marks of con- 
fidence and favour, were both in correspondence with the 
prince. One moment they assured the kiug that there was 
nothing to fear from Holland, and the next they sent letters 
to William pledging him their "utmost services." 

At last the mask was thrown off; a forged memorial was 
published, which pm*ported to come from the Protestants 
of England, inviting William to their assistance, but which 
was in reality a forgery from the pen of Dr. Gilbert Burnet, 
a man who, in the character of historian and divine, has 
probably carried the art of falsehood to its highest possible 
pel fection. It was followed by a declaration from William 
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of his inteDtions. He was about to laud iu Euglaiid and to 
take on himself the defence of her injiured liberties. But he 
proposed nothing further than to act as mediator between 
the king and his people, and his armed force of 14,000 men 
accompanied him only for his personal protection. 

It was on the 4th of November 1688 that his fleet cast 
anchor in Torbaj. William landed and began his march 
towards London; and gradually his partisans flocked to his 
standard. Churchill and the Duke of Grafton, after attend- 
iug the council summoned by James at Whitehall, and so- 
lemnly pledging themselves to shed the last drop of their 
blood in his defence, left his presence to join the ranks of 
the invader. Prince George of Denmark supped with his 
father-in-law, and then mounted his horse and rode off^ to 
the Dutch camp, while the Princess Anne lost no time in 
following his example. When the news of this last deser- 
tion was brought to James, it fairly unmanned him : " God 
help me," he said; "my own children are deserting me!" 
The shock appears to have affected his reason, and from 
that hour he became quite incapable of arranging any plan 
for opposing the coming danger. His irresolution cost him 
his crown. Ho might have put himself at the head of his 
troops, and have made one appeal to the loyalty of the na- 
tion ; but he knew not whom to trust, and his broken spirit 
failed him. He determined to fly from the kingdom, and 
provide for the safety of his queen and her iufimt sou. Se- 
cretly, therefore, and by night, Mary Beatrice left the palace 
with a single attendant, and, crossing the river in an open 
boat in the midst of a violent snow-storm, made her way 
to Graveseud. From thence she escaped to France, and 
James prepared to follow her. But at Faversham he was 
recognised, and, returning to London, endeavoured to nego- 
tiate with his son-in-law. William, however, by that time 
had abandoned his character of mediator; a body of Dutch 
guards conducted the king as a prisoner to Rochester ; but, 
as all the prince wanted was his absence from the scene, the 
soldiers received a hint not to watch him too closely ; and 
in a few days James succeeded in effecting his escape^ and 
Joined his queen in Paris. They were received with open 
anns by Louis XIV., who immediately espoused their cause 
against a prince who had been his hated rival, and assigu^ni 
the exiled king the roval palace of St, Germaias for hu» fa- 
cure residence. 
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Meanwhile William had assumed the reins of ffovem 
ment ; and a convention parliament had been hastify 8um« 
moned to decide what steps were next to be taken. After 
lengthened deliberations, the throne was declared to be va- 
cant,— James, by a convenient fiction, was supposed to have 
abdicated it ; and a very small majority at last determined 
that the crown should l>e offered to the Prince and Princess 
of Orange, who were to reign jointly ; while the claim of 
the ^oung Prince of Wales being entirely set aside, the suc- 
cession (in the event of their dying without issue) was to be 
settled on the Princess Anne. A Declaration of Rights wa8 
prepared, to which the prince was first required to give his 
assent ; and this being done, the proclamation of William 
and Mary as Sang and Queen of England took place on the 
13th of February 1689. 

Thus was accomplished this great Revolution, the result 
of which was to chs^ge the whole system of kinjjly govern- 
ment in England, and to establish on a firm basis the mo- 
dem principles of the British constitution. 

IHiiinguithed Contemporarff Sovereigm.~~King of France: Lonii XIV* 
Xlfi^o/5patfi: Charles II. ^mpcror o/ (Termanv : Leopold I. i*op«.* Inno- 
cent XI. King of Prussia: Frederick I., 1687. King of Sweden : Chailes XI 
King of Poland: John Bobieiki, 1674. 



Chap. XXIX. William of Obakge. 
1689.1T0&. 

When the excitement of late events had a little subsided, 
the English people began to make closer acquaintance with 
their new sovereigns, and with many the result was not very 
satisfactory. Of all the great men whom the world ever pro- 
duced, William of Orange was among the most unamiaole. 
That he was a very great man no one can deny : in spite of 
his diminutive form, you could not look at his eagle coun- 
tenance without acknowledging that its owner must be one 
fitted to command. But when we have said that alone, and 
at the head of the most contemptible state in Europe, he 
had defied all the power and all the armies of France ; and 
that in defence of his country's independence he had sworn, 
if need be, to die in her last ditch, — there is little more to 
say. We shall look in vain for one trait of generosity ot 
true magnanimity in the champion of the Protestant cause. 
ms oonquot to\Tard8 his father-in-law had be^n 9, long count 
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oi de^kid duplidtf. ffis rdmon was Gblrausm; or 
•other, we should nj, a £uiatic bdief in predestznatioii vat 
liie smgle dogma of his creed ; and it is said that he h^ 
aerer heen baptised. His private life set at nan^t the pf«- 
cepts of all religion; and under a more decent extaior his 
sourt at the SSgae rivalled Uiat of Whitehall in lioenti- 
ousnesB. Add to this that his address was cold and un- 
polished. ''Neither in great things nor smaU,** sajs the 
i>ucheas c^ Mariborough, ''had he themann^sof agenlJe- 
man." He was a hard drinker, a loTer of deep gaming and 
a total stranger to letters. Of the art of oonvenation he 
knew nothing, and in aodeij he geamBj preserved an un^ 
gradoos silence. 

Of Queen Maiy we have aireadf said something. She 
was at that moment the object of consideiable interert and 
cuxiositf , for her pontion seemed a difficult and embarrass- 
ing one ; called as she was to fill a throne left vacant bj 
herown&tha*. But she hersdf was quite insenwble to the 
difficulty: she had published a £ut, and ordered pnjen and 
sermons four times a daj, for the success of her hudandTs 
arms; and on her arrival in London, she proceeded to take 
poeseasion of the rc^al pahoe and iU contents with a moet 
uoseemlj exhibition of joj. Even Burnet was forced to 
allow, that "a little more seriousness would have been 
as w^ f* and perhs^ our readers will be (^ his <^inioa 
wheo thej kam thai, besides running all over the hovsK 
and examining its rooms and furniture, she took posfiessioQ 
even of the private clothes and trinkets whidi the ^igitiTCS 
had left behmd them ; and an application ir'nm h&r unin-tu- 
nate father that she would send him his wearing appard 
was, we are told, "utterly n^;lected.'' In defence of her 
conduct, it has been said that she acted in obedience to her 
husband's orders, for Marj had at least the merit of bdng 
an i^fectionate and submis&Te wife. Her husband's will to 
her was law, and this conjugal deyotion was ihe redeeming 
feature in her character. 

Such were the two soTcreigns who were now being pro- 
claimed in England and Scotland, — for as to Ireland, mere 
was no recognition there of the new Orange dynasty. Even 
in Scotland there was any thing but unanimous consent ; 
and the brave Dundee soon nused the standard of King 
James amid the Highland clans, and defeated the formj o£ 

'liam in the pass of Killieoiuikie. But Dundee feU i 
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the moment of victory ; and the best hopes of the house of 
Stuart fell with him. Scotland submitted to her new ruler, 
whose triumph was stained by the bloody massacre of Glen- 
coe;* and in the following year William crossed over to 
Ireland, where the presence of King James in person threat- 
ened no small danger to the Protestant cause. He had 
landed at Kinsale three months after his flight from Eng- 
land, and soon found himself at the head of a powerful 
army. But he lost his time and strength in useless sieges ; 
and on the 1st of July 1690 was completely defeated by his 
son-in-law on the banks of the river Boyne. Once more he 
was forced to return to France ; and Ireland submitted to 
Orange rule, as Scotland and England had done* 

Meanwhile the new government was inaugurating new 
measures. The Bill of Rights had passed into law.f Tolera- 
tion had been proclaimed for all forms of Protestant dissent; 
but as to the Catholics, the ingenuity of English legislation 

* In 1692 a general pardon vas offered to all those clans who 
would take the oath to William before an appointed day, whilst those 
who refused were threatened with military execution. The Macda> 
nalds of Glencoe were among those who resolved to submit; and tlieir 
cliief set out for Fort William, where, however, in consequence of the 
severe weather (for it was the depth of winter), ho arrived after the 
time appointed. The governor, imderstanding tlie reason of the delay, 
accepted his oaths ; and he returned to Glencoe assured of safety, 
Meanwhile a warrant had been issued, signed by William's own hand, 
for putting every inhabitant of the vale of Glencoe to the sword. A 
company of soldiers was accordingly sent, who, after being hospitably 
received and entertained by their unsuspecting victims for fifteen days, 
rose at night, and butchered them in cold blood. Even the children, 
who clung to their knees and begged for mercy, were pitilessly slain ; 
and the women left to die of cold and starvation. When a cry of in- 
dignation rose through the kingdom at the news of this deed, William 
threw the blame on his minister. Lord Stair, who was dismissed from 
office ; but not one of the real authors of the crime was ever brought 
to justice. 

+ The following are a few of its most important provisions : all 
Catholics, or persons married to Catholics, were declaied incapable 
of wearing the crown of England ; parliaments were to be held fre- 
quently; the freedom of juries was secured; standing armies for- 
bidden witliout consent of Parliament ; freedom of elections, and 
freedom of debate in Parliament, declared to be national rights ; all 
levying of money by the Crown without grant of Parliament was de- 
clared illegal ; the Crown was declared to have no power of suspending 
or dispensing laws ; the High Commission Court was abolished ; the 
right of petition asserted for all subjects ; excessive fines, imprison- 
ments, and cruel punishments declared Ulegal (though, as we shall 
see, the government of the BevoluUon was far from abandoning ths 
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was taxed to devise fresh statutes against them. The more 
bloody laws were indeed seldom enforced ; but a far more 
extensive system of persecution was set on foot, whose ob- 
ject was silently and gradually to extinguish them.* The 
High-Church party also fared but badly. They had any 
thinff but a cordial feeling towards a crowned Dissenter ; and 
besides, whatever their horror of Popery, they remained 
unshaken in their fidelity to James. Seven bishops, with 
Bancroft the primate, and a large body of the clei^, re- 
fused to take the new oaths of allegiance ; they were im- 
mediately deprived of their benefices, and their places filled 
with members of the ultra-Protestant Action, some of them 
Dissenters ; and these deprived nmiisters are known in Eng- 
lish history by the name of " the non-juring clergy. " 

They were not the only persons who retained their fidel- 
ity to the ancient line of princes. On the whole it mav 
be said that the great body of English squires and English 
parsons were at this time Jacobites, as the partisans of 
the exiled king now began to bo csdled. The ^'glorious 
revolution'* had been the work of a political Action ; it 

use of the torture) ; accused persons could not be fine^ or otherwise 
punished until tried and convicted. 

At the same lime the ancient coronation oath wras altered ; and 
Vistead of swearing to maintain the Church as in the time of Edward 
Che Confessor, the sovereign of England now swore to maintain the 
yrolestant religion ; and before receiving the Unction, read the decla- 
ration by which he abjured the Mass and the Catholic doctrine of 
ti^ansubstantiation in terms which to Catholic ears ai'e painfully blas- 
phemous, and stigmatised ^e veneration of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints as wicked and idolatrous. 

* Thus, all persons were required to ttke the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy whenever they might be tmdered to them by a justice 
of the peace. Even the private exercise of the Catholic rdigion was 
forbidden under enormous penalties. One hundred pounds reward 
was offered for the apprehension of any Catholic priest or bishop. Ca- 
tholics were rendered incapable of practising in any court of law, and 
prohibited from sending their children beyond seas to be educated; 
while for any Catholic to receive youth in England for the purposes of 
education, was a crime punishable by imprisonment for life. All Catho- 
lics who refused the oaUi of supremacy and the test oath were dechired 
incapable of inheriting lands, and were required to hand them over to 
the next Protestant heir. They could not keep arms, or ride a h<Nrse 
above tlie value of five pounds; and any person might compel a Ca- 
tholic to take that sum for the animal he xt)de, whatever its real value. 
Truly may Berington remark, that " no era of BrUith Ub€riy ever p 
without leaving son>e mark «»f oppression on CathoUfiS.*' 
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had been brought about by the Protestant Whig aristocracy ; 
a powerful body no doubt, but by no means the representa- 
tives of the English people. And there were many who failed 
to discern its ** glorious*' character, and who secretly kept 
their loyalty for the court of St. Qenuaius ; and looked on 
William and his Dutch guards with any thing but a friendly 
eye. Nor were his measures calculated to increase his popu- 
larity. The one object of his life was to humble the power of 
France ; and he had not worn the crown three months ere he 
declared war against her. It was not altogether a successful 
one : his combined Dutch and English fleets were beaten 
off Beachy Head ; he next crossed over into the Low Coun- 
tries, to be twice beaten by land ; and then at last came a 
naval victory, gained by the squadrons of England and Hol- 
land off Cape La Hogue, in the May of 1692. The French 
fleet had prepared for a descent on Eugland, and Kiug James 
was watching the conflict from the shores. The triumph 
of William's flag was a death-blow to his own hopes ; yet 
when he beheld the gallantry with which the English sailors 
scrambled up the sides of the French vessels, his patriotic, 
as well as his old professional enthusiasm broke out in re- 
peated cries of *' My brave English 1 my brave English !" 

The victory was a splendid one ; but the war had been 
expousive, and to meet the expense there came fresh taxes, 
a large extension of the excise, and — a national debt. By 
'ike ingenious device of Dr. Gilbert Burnet, a number of 
persons subscribed the sum of 1,200,000/., which they lent 
to the government, and on which they received interest. 
The principal of the money was never paid back ; and from 
the sum of 1,200,000/. it has been gradually increased to 
an almost bibulous amount. This is one of the national 
changes for which we stand indebted to the Prince of Oranee. 
Another was the first introduction of gin-drinking, which he 
encouraged at once by his excise-laws and by his example. 
He repeatedly appeai-ed in person to recommend tc his Par- 
liament acts ^for the better encouragement of distilling 
jBpirits from malt ;'' and these acts, by promoting an enor- 
mous increase in the consumption of spirituous liquors, soon 
brought England to her lowest depth of demoralisation. 

The great change introduced into the sj^stem of govern- 
ment by means of the Revolution consisted in taking almost 
all active power out of the hands of the king, and placing 
it in that of his ministers, who, though chosen by him, bo* 
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3Rme in reality dependent for their tenure of office upon 
the support of Parliament. Hence the history of EDg^imd, 
subsequent to the Revolution, becomes in one sense a his- 
tory of the changes of ministries. Under an Orange dynasty, 
as a matter of course, the ministry was exclusively Whig. 
Devotion to the '* Protestant cause" was the first claim to 
favour; and so whilst men like Ken were disgraced and 
beggared, Titus Oates was brought out of his gao^ and given 
back his pension with two richlivings, and Burnet became a 
bishop. Churchill's treachery was rewarded by the earidom 
of Marlborough. The standing army of Kii^ James was re- 
placed by a larger standing army of King William, half of 
whose regiments were Dutch guards, to be paid out of Eng- 
lish taxes. Bribery and corruption pervaded every d^>art- 
ment of the government ; in short, the people began to fed 
that all grievances had not been redressed by the glorious 
Revolution, and soon the country swarmed with plots for a 
second Restoration. 

Several noblemen and gentlemen were brought to the 
scaffold for their share in these plots; and Queen Mary 
showed herself particularly active in obtaining ^eir convic- 
tion.* She died in 1694. When there appeared a momen- 
tary chance of James recovering his crown through the 
fidelity of his Irish subjects, she had given utterance to the 
horrible remark that, " if her father regained his authority, 
William would only have to thank himself for letting him 
go as he did when he had him in his power." A little later 
she condescended, at a court levee, to receive from the hands 
of the infamous Oates a gross libel, written by himself, on 
the character of her father. She never sought his forgive- 
ness, or expressed the smallest remorse for her unnatural 
conduct towards him. Her death left William in undivided 

* She appears to hare been < hiefly.instrumental in cansing the 
apprehension of Ne^'ille Pa}'ne, a loyal adherent of her exiled father 
He was arrested and put to the torture. The follofring it the official 
account of the proceedings : " Yesterday," writes Lord Craufard, " Ne- 
ville Payne was questioned on things nol qf great concern ; and had bat 
4feniU torture given him ; but being resolved to repeat it this day, at 
six this evening we inflicted it on both his thumbs, and one of his l^fs, 
wiUi all the severity that was consistent tcith humanity; even to that 
pitch that we cotdd not preserve life, and have gone further. He WM 
manly and resolute, and some were staggered and began to give him 
•^mty that he micht be innocent." He died from the effects of thcM 
" humane" proceedings a few da/a afterwards. 

\ 
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possession of the crown of England ; but it did not increase 
nis popularity. At length a scheme was set on foot for his 
assassination : it failed, and its authors were executed as 
they deserved. William went on with his wars and sieges 
till 1697, when the Peace of Rysvdck put an end to hostili- 
ties. His last years, however, were spent in the formation 
of a fresh league against France. In the year 1700 Charles, 
king of Spain, died without an heir, and by his will all 
his vast dominions were left to the Buke of Anjon, grand- 
son to Louis XIV. William, who had used every em>rt to 
prevent this vast increase to the power of the Bourbons, 
found that he had been out-genoKdled by French diplo- 
macy, and his rage was increased by the formal recognition 
by France of the claims of the young Prince of Wales, on 
the occasion of his father's death, which took place in the 
year following. A great league was formed between Eng- 
land, Germany, Prussia, and Holland, who supported the 
claims of the Archduke Charles of Austria; and William was 
actively engaged in preparing for a fresh campaign, when 
a &11 from his horse broke his collar-bone, and put an 
end to all his schemes of ambition. He died at Kensington 
on the 8th of March 1702, leaving a bloody and ruinous war 
as his last bequest to the people of England. Previous to 
his death, another act of settlement was passed, by which, 
in the case of Anne's dying without children, the crown was 
to pass to the Electress Sophia of Hanover, or her heirs ; 
she being the granddaughter of James I. by his daughter 
Elizabetn, princess palatine, and the nearest Protestant 
descendant of that monarch. 



DUHnguUked Contemporary Sovereigru.^King of France: Louis XIV. 
Emperor of Germany : Leopold I. Kingt of Spain. Charles II.; Philip V. 
(Bourhon), 1700. Popee: Alexander VIII., 1689; Innocent XII., 1691; Cle. 
ment XI., 1700. Kingi of Poland: John Sobieski; Fred. Augustus, 1697. 
King of Prussia : Frederick I. King of Sweden : Charles XII., 1697. 



Chap. XXX. Queen An^b. 

1702-1714. 

The accession of Anne was welcome to both of the poli- 
tical parties who were now striving in England for the 
upper hand. The Whigs* saw in it the continuance of the 

♦ The terms Whig and Tory o&me first into use in the reign of 
Chftrles II., when those who believed,. or professed to believe, th« 
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Protestant sucoesdon: while the Tories trusted tltat she 
might use her power to restore her brother to his rights. 
She had been the mother of several children, but none had 
survived to manhood. Her last son, the Duke of Glouoester, 
died in 1700; and, in the agony of her loss, she addressed a 
letter to her fetther, in wMch she acknowledged the just 
judgment of God, who thus punished her for her filial dis* 
obedience ; and solemnly promised that if she ever suc- 
ceeded to the throne, she would hold it only in trust foi 
her exiled brother. 

Anne was the weakest and least talented of her &mily 
Always in the hands of fitvourites, she had up to this time 
been entirely governed by Sarah, Countess oi Marlborough, 
a woman of violent temper and masculine determination. 
The queen and her favourite attendant kept up a ^miliar 
oorrespondence together under the assumed names of ^* Mor- 
ley" and " Freeman ;" and, spite of Anne's Tory and High- 
Church principles, it was soon seen that the IVLirlboroi^hs 
ruled at coiurt. The earl was appointed commander-in-cmef 
of the allied armies, and despatched to Holland ; where now 
began the long war which was carried on in Flanders and 
Germany throughout the remainder of the reign. It gained 
for England the victories of Blenheim, Bs^illies, Oude- 
narde, and Malplaquet ; and for Marlborough a dukedom, 
and the highest miUtary renown that had yet been attained 
by any British subject. 

It would occupy much space, and afford but little inter- 
est, to enter into the disputes between Whigs and Tories, 
which fill up this reign ; the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, who 
preached up passive obedience; or the quarrels between tho 
termagant duchess and her " poor unfortunate, fiuthful 
Morley ;" and as to the war, our readers would be as much 
puzzled as were the English people at the time to un- 
derstand what the nation was fighting for. Yet at first it 
was a popular war; for the simple reason, that every year 
saw medals struck in honour of some fresh victory, and 
French banners carried in triumph to Guildhall. Blenheim 

charges of the inflamous Titns Gates, were called Whigs ; while those 
who disheliered were called Tories. Subsequently, however, thef 
came to have a more general signification, — those who supported higb 
Idngly and aristocratic pretenaons being known as Tories, and & 
•^▼o«J^o'Pop«l<a rights as Whig^ The ori^ of these texms is 
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was the first great battle which had been gaiued against a 
foreign army since Agincourt ; for during three hundred 
years, England had for the most part been torn by civil 
wars; and it had become a proverb abroad, that "the 
island dogs could only tear one another.'* But after a time 
people grew tired even of medals and trophies procured at 
80 enormous a cost ; and the queen wearied of her Whig 
ministry and her mistress of the robes, and dismissed them 
both from office. Harley earl of Oxford and St. John Lord 
Bolingbroke took the place in her councils of the Earls of 
Godolphin and Halifax ; while the great duchess was sup- 
planted in her favour by a certain Mrs. Masham, who had 
risen from the humble station of bedchamber- woman to the 
post of confidante. But Sarah of Marlborough was not an 
easy person to displace from power ; she quietly set the 
queen at defiance, and kept her gold key of office in very 
spite of her. Marlborough himself at last commanded her 
to surrender it, which she did by summarily throwing it at 
his head. She is preeminently the virago of English his- 
tory, but her fall had its effect on European politics. The 
war had hitherto been kept up mainly through the influ- 
ence of Marlborough. As commander-in-chief he enjoyed a 
position of the highest consequence, with unlimited oppor- 
tunities of amassing wealth. Money was his idol ; and to 
gain it, he cheated the state, defrauded his vcir soldiers of 
their pay,* and drove hard bargains with Jewish army-con- 
tractors. The war was with him a profitable speculation, 
and so he encouraged it; but with the change of ministry 
came also a change of policy. Charges of monstrous corrup- 
tion were made and proved against the great duke : he had 
sold commissions, accepted bribes, and dishonoured his splen- 
did reputation as a general by all that was most mean and 
paltry. He was accordingly dismissed and disgraced, and 
negotiations were set on foot for a general peace. The 
treaty of Utrecht was signed on the 11th of April 1713 ; 

* In all the wars which raged daring the reigns of William and 
Anne, the English soldiers were paid, not in money, but with pro- 
missory lickeit, which they sold to Jewish usorers. These latter at 
length became creditors to the government for the enormous som of 
nine millions and a half. Harley at last offered the holders of these 
tickets six per cent a year, and allowed them to form themselres into 
a company for trading in the South Seas. Hence the fSeunous South- 
Sea Company, whoM speoulatioiiA afterwards brought ruin on thou' 
lands of familiet. 
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Philip of BoarboQ was left in nndistorbed possesson of tbt 
crown of Spain ; and all that England gained by her tea 
jears of bloodj ynrfsare was the stron^iold of Gibtahar, 
whidi had beoi captured hy Admiral Book in 1701, aod 
which, bj the terms of the trea^, she was pennittcd te 
retain. 

One of the most inroortant events in this reign was tibc 
union between Englana and Scodand, whidi was cffecM 
in 1705, not without great opposition on the part €# the 
Scotch, who r^rarded it as a ncrifioe of tiieir natioiial in- 
dependence. From that time the title of the KngKsh soire- 
reigns has changed from Eings of En^and to Kings of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 

Of the queen herself we need saj'my little : she p kycd 
a busy rather than an important part in the politics oiiht 
day, and was a stanch supporter &[ the ffigh-^Smrch party; 
but her own character was utterly insignificant. Yet it is 
remarkable that under the most iBitenite sovere^ iribo had 
crer worn the En^ish crown, was udiered in the hngmJMk 
era of English literature. The reign of Anne was tbe age 
of Po^ and Swift, of Addison and Stede; it was the ace of 
the wits and the coffee-houses, of iheEnt^omMem anitibe 
JSjpeeUOor. Kewton, the greatest man of scieDce wham tibc 
world erer saw, recciTed kni^tfaood from the fiands of Anne; 
whilst the arU could still boast of ffir Godfrey Kneiler, Ba 
John Yanbrugh, and Sir Oiristopher Wren. 

The religious characteristics of this age were marked 
and peculiar. It was^ in one sense, the golden age of the 
Giurai of England; the one pmod in the existence of that 
institution when it enjoyed a krge degree of popular fitTonr. 
In Anne's time High-(%urch dirines were cuTouritcs with 
the populace: Laud's airy dreams seemed to hare been 
realised at last ; the OathoHcs had been fiorlf hunted into 
holes and comers ; Puritanism had grown out of date ; aod 
the Established Church of England ruled with undivided 
sway. And what was mcanwmle the state of society dur- 
ing this period of orthodox Africanism t The answer mart 
be sou^t lor in the pages of those great writers we haie 
named abore. They haye left us such a life-like portrait of 
the manners of their age, that we haye no difficulty at all m 
oonjurjog up a picture of i^gii>«M^ in the days of Queen 
Anne. We seem to see the gentlemen with their frdl- 
*^-*ttomed wi^ Hay- wa istcoa t s, snuff-bozesy md dooM 
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canes; the ladies with their fans and patches ; — one and aD 
actors in a busy round of heartless profligacy. It is simply 
impossible to exaggerate the follies or the vices described 
by these writers as formiuff the common everyday life of 
English men and women in me beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The fashionable vices of swearing and drinking 
were not confined to men ; cards were the business of life ; 
and as to its diversions, the less said about them the better. 
In spite of its wits and poets, the age was moreover one of 
extraordinary ignorance. Satire, keen and biting, was the 
only literature that was read. The days had long since 
passed when English ladies studied Plato, or translated St. 
Thomas, for their morning's pastime. It was thought much 
now if they could write their own tongue correctly ; and 
tlie learned pursuits of Margaret Roper or Lady Jane Gray 
were exchanged for tea-drinking, gossiping, and the rage for 
china monsters. This, however, is nothing to the sadder 
picture which might be drawn from the pages of Pope or 
the Spectator, It is as though the very idea of virtue had 
been by this time lost, and moralists had to address their 
readers as if they were inhabitants of some heathen land 
where the ordinaiy precepts of Christianity were unknown. 

And all this time infidelity was rapidly on the increase. 
A school of English free-thinkers had arisen, which could 
already boast of the illustrious names of Hobbes, Baylc, 
Locke, and Bolingbroke. Even atheism itself was becoming 
common. Little more than a century had passed since men 
had flung away the authority of the Catholic Church, and 
they were already beginning to deny the Blessed Trinity, 
and to doubt of the very existence of God. 

The last years of Queen Anne's life were embittered by 
the quarrels of Actions and the question (which agitated her 
own mind quite as much as it cud her ministers), who was 
to be her successor. James II. was dead ; but his rights 
had descended to his son James Francis, who was commonly 
known in England by the title of the Pretender. As Anne 
had no children, the crown, according to the act of settle- 
ment, would pass on her death to the representative of 
the llouse of Hanover ; a family descended indeed from a 
daughter of James I., but utterly unknown to the English 
people. There was, therefore, a very growing feeling in 
favour of the restoration of the elder Ime ; and it cannot be 
doubts that| had tibie government of France supported the 
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1 oC the leridflntepriiioe in 0oodc , 

of wacoem would hxwe been afanoefc oertain. Bot Fc 
realitf cued nothing whatever aboot the StnartSy and and 
them only aaimt niment s for her own pcJiticai pmp oa ea , Olo 
theoCher lumd, had the son of James XL been willing to 
lenoonoe hie fiiith, it is as little to be doobted thai all 
parties would have agreed in offien^ him the ciown. Manj 
a Whi|r DoUe would hare turned Jacobite without heota- 
tioo^ S the one obstacle oi rd^ion could have been over- 
eome. Such changes had been known. Hcniy of Havane^ 
on renomicing his Huguenot hetesies to beeooie king «l 
Fiance, is sud to have remained, that ** ihe crown was 
worth a Mms ;" but of the exiled Stuarts, one and an, mi^ 
have been lather used the words, intended as a sneer hj 
Louis XIY. in speaking of James II. : ** Here is a man 
who, lor a Masi^ has flung awaj three kingdoms!" It was 
in vain to press them by aiguments or promises. ''IwiH 
nerer dissmible mj rel^^ion," writes James Francis ; " I 
would abandon all nUher than act agiinst honour and con- 
9aeace Had I any other sentiments, where is the man of 
rouldt 



honour who would trust me t or how could mj 
themsdves dqiend <m mef would th^be happj i 
if I were to use sudi notorious hypocrisy in order to pbos 
myself amoi^ them f 

Tet in spite even of Uiis difficulty, when Anne p assUiitk 
with apc^^exy in the Jufy of 1714, it neided but a bold 
stroke to have prodaimed her brother as her successor. 
The queen hertdf desired it. fihe who in past time had 
been the foremost in slandering his Inrth, would now havi 
giiren all she possessed for the power to name him as her 
successor. Her last hours were mcked with the thoi^ily 
tiiat now it was all too late. Her deathbed wis sad and 
oomforUeas; die retained consdousnem enou^ to know 
that the Duke of fflu ew s b m y , to whom her conncQ per- 
suaded her to give the staff d lord hig^ treasurer with 
her dyin^ hands, would use his power to secure the sneees- 
von of toe Hanoverian princes ; and in the intervals be- 
tween her fits of stupor, she repeated incessantfythe woi^ 
^O my brother, my poor brother!*' fihe expired on the 1st 
ff ApgP«t 1714; and the prwnpt measures taken hj Shiews- 

Qmher Protestant inrrfssoi 

Anne had many €uilts ; yet as a sovneign die ( 
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solicitude for the happiness of her people, and a kindness of 
heart in their regard, which made her popular. To her 
credit it must be said, that not a single execution for treason 
took place during her reign ; a circumstance without example 
in those of her predecessors. 



DUHt^/tUthed Contemporary Sovereigns.— Kino of France: LobIs XIV. 
Bmperore of Germany : Joseph I., 1705; Charles Vl., 1711. King of Spain: 
Philip V. Kingof Sweden: CtualesXll, Pop« : Clement XI. Emperor of 
Russia : Peter the Great, 1689. 

Important Events under the three last 5/«uir<«.— Habeas-Corpus Act, to pre- 
vent persons being arrested and imprisoned without trial, passed 1683. Roya: 
Society established, 1662. St. Paul's Cathedral begun to be rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren, 1697 ; finished, 1710. Chelsea Hospital founded for infirm 
soldiers by Charles II., 1690. The Colony of Carolina founded in the reign of 
Charles 1 1. Pennsylvania founded, 1683. The trade of the East* India Com* 
pany was considerably extended during the reign of William and Mary; it 
had already begun to establish factories in different parts of India in the reign 
of James I. By the marriage of Charles II. with Catherine of Portugal, Eng- 
land became possessed of the island of Bombay, which formed part of tliaft 
queen's marriage -portion. Commerce with India and the newly-settled 
states of America greatly increased the mercantile wealth of England, and 
branches of manufacture now rapidly sprang up, such as improvements in 
cutlery and hardware, and the art of dyeing wool, hat-making, silk-weaving, 
and glass-blowing. Stage-coaches began to run in the reign of James 1 1., and 
performed the journey between York and London in six days. A penny post 
was established in London so early as the reign of William and Mary. Green- 
wich Hospital was founded by William and Mary, and opened by Anne in 
1705. 

Great Jlfets.~Among the most distinguished poets of this period were Dry- 
den and Pope. Dryden became a Catholic toward the latter part of his life; 
and his conversion was followed by a total change in the character of his 
writings, which had previously been defaced with the grossness of that 
corrupt age. Some have attributed his conversion to interested motives ; but 
he persevered in his profession of Catholicism after the Revolution, and 
brought up his children in the same faith. Two of his sons assumed the habit 
of St. Dominie. Pope was a Catholic by education ; and he never abandoned 
his faith, though his life was far from being in accordance with it, and his 
writings exhibit no trace of its influence over his mind. Besides these two 
great poets, we may mention Butler, the author of Hudibras, who died in 
1680. Locke, one of the most celebrated of modem philosophers, died 1 704 1 
his Essay on the Human Understanding having been written in the reign of 
James II. Newton, the profoundest of mathematicians, published his PHa- 
cipia about the same time. After a lifetime of labour in the cause of science, 
he died in 1727 ; and such was the veneration in which he was held, that his 
body lay in state in the Jerusalem chamber, and his coffin was borne to its 
grave in Westminster Abbey by the Lord Chancellor of England, with t»« 
dukes and earls. In spite of the depression under which the Catholics suf- 
fered after the Revolution, we still find among them men who distinguisb^d 
themselves by their learning and genius. Of these we may name one, Nathaa I hi 
Hooke, author of the best Roman history in the English language. He ««• 
not only a Catholic, but a good and zealous one, and ineorred no little da&««v 
and obloquy by bringing a priest to assist Pope on hia deathbed. To tnia 
period belong also two of our greatest musical composers, Purcell and Arn«, 
the latter of whom was a Catholic. Of other distmguiihed men of letMrs , 
we will only name the good John Evelyn, Sir William Temple, and the gieat 
Lotd Soqwif, aa he waa called, both of t)i9ir eminent ttaleemen. The poeta 
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Otway» Gay, aod Prior, the last of whom was the son of a tavern-keeper, and 
rose bf hit own talents to the post of underosecretary of state; and Edmund 
HaDey, a dirtingaished astronomer and man of science. 

Sir Peter Lefy uid Sir Godfrey Kneller were the portrait-painters of these 
reigns : Sir Christopher Wren and Sir John Vanbrugh their arehitecta. Gothio 
arcliltectnre had become altogether obsolete ; and amr the Fhre of London, the 
old cathedral and churches of the city were replaced by bnildingi of an en- 
tirely different style. Grlnllng Gibbons, a famous sculptor and wood-carver, 
died 1721. 

Amongihe naval and military commanders of note, besides the great Duke 
of Marlborough, were Benbow, a brave old admiral, who rose from the rank 
of a common seaman. Sir Cloudesly Shovel, and Sir George Rooke. 

William Penn, a distinguished supporter of the Quakers, obtained from 
Giarles II. a grant of territory in North America, where he founded the 
Quaker colony which has since borne his name. Another very celebrated 
Nonconformist was John Bunyan, the author of the Pilarim'i Progress ; he 
was the son of a travelling tinker ; and wrote his book dunng the twelve yean 
he was confined in prison for his religious opinions. 

In the foregoing pages we have more than once mentioned the name of 
Ken, Protestant Bishop of Bath and Wells. No difference of faith should 
prevent our doing justice to the character of this excellent man ; who, in a 
corrupt age, boldly and courageously reproved -vice in the very courts of 
princes. Charles XL, James II., and William of Orange, all heard the truth 
from his lips. At the time when Jeffreys and his notorious associate in cruelty, 
Colonel Kirke, were committing their Judicial murders in the west of England, 
Ken bravely dared their rage, and succeeded in saving many of their victims; 
for which he received the thanks of James II. He was among the seven 
bishops who were committed to the Tower by that monarch ; and one of the 
five who remained faithful in their allegiance to him at the time of the Revo- 
lution, and who were consequently deprived of their sees. He died at Frome 
in Gloucestershire, in 1711, after a life of piety and good works. It may be 
reckoned among the instances of better feeling sometimes displayed by Charles 
II., that the stem reproof he received from this good man so won his r^^sped 
that he made him his chaplain, and soon afterwards bestowed on him his 
bishopric. 

During the reign of Charles II., Pere Claude de la Colombi^re fllled the post 
of confessor to Mary of Modena, Duchess of York, afterwards Queen Mary 
Beatrice. This celebrated man was director to the Yen. M. Margaret Ala- 
coque, and one of the first propagators of the devotion to the Sacred Heart ; 
and in after years, the exiled Queen of England was the first crowned head 
who petitioned the Holy See to grant a Mass in its honour. 

During the reign of James II., the post of royal almoner was filled by 
Father Thomas Howard, of the Order of St. Dominic, who was afterwards 
raised to tlie dignity of Cardinal ; and died 1694. He was nominated the 
Cardinal Protector of England ; founded the Collie of Louvain, and twe 
monasteries for members of his own order and nation ; and may be considered 
as the restorer of the English Dominican Province. 

After their flight from England, the exiled royal family continued to reside 
at the court of St. Germains until the Peaoe of Utrecht, when the surviving 
princes were obliged to withdraw from the French territory. King James II. 
spent his last years in the practices of piety and devotion. In 1696,^ the crown 
of Poland was offered to him ; hut he refused it, saying he would never accept 
the allegiance of any nation but his own. He died on the 16th of September 
1701. His body was preserved unburied in the church of Benedictines for more 
than a century, awidting the time when his followers fondly hoped to bring 
it back to England, and inter it among his ancestors in Westminster Abbey. 
But that day never came ; and it was a ptinee of the House of Hanover who 
finally caused it to be buried at St. Germains with the honour due to his rank. 

His son James Francis, better known as the " Chevalier de St. George." 
tssumed the title of James III.; and.manylngthe Princess Maria Clcmenttnk 
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franddautfhter to King John Sobieski, bceame the father of 1 iro soai, Pxicre 
Charles Edwanl, commonly called the Young Pretender, and Henry Benedict, 
the Cardinal Duke'of York. The latter was the last of his family, and died in 
the year 1807. James Francis and his two sons all died at Rome, and were 
buried in the basilica of St Peter's ; where a monument may be seen bearing 
the names of *^ James III., Charles III., and Henry IX., kings of England 
by the graee of God, but not by the will of man." 

Queen Mary Beatrice survived her husband sixteen years, which she spent, 
says one who knew her well, " in the practice of every virtue >»hich constitutes 
true holiness." Her death was as holy as her life, and took place at St. Ger- 
mains in the May of 1718. She was buried at Chaillot, where the remains of 
Henrietta Maria had already been laid. 

The Prfncess Clementina Maria, whom we have named above, was on 
terms of holy friendship with the Blessed Leonard of Port Maurice ; and it is 
to her that he alludes, under the title of " the Queen of England," in his well- 
known book on the Mass, where he bears witness to the purity and devotion 
of her life, and assures us that her death was partly caused by the pain bh« 
felt in being denied a more frequent reception of the Holy Eucharist. 

During the reign of William III., England was visited by Peter the Great, 
Emperor of Russia, who, desiring to form a navy, travelled first to Holland, 
and then to this country, to learn the art of ship-building. He worked in 
Deptford Dockyard as a carpenter and shipwright; and going back to his own 
country exerted himself to advance every branch of commerce and science 
among his people. He was the founder of the city of St. Petersburg. 



Chap. XXXI. Thb House o» Hanoyeb. 

; George I. 17U-1727. George II. 1727-17C0. 

Oeobqe, elector of Hanover, who in virtue of the act of 
succession now became King of Great Britain, landed for 
the first time on the shores of England in the September of 
1714. He was just fifty-five years of age, short in stature, 
dull in countenance, and awkward in his manners and ad- 
dress. He was utterly ignorant of the English language, and 
showed no desire to win the affections of his new subjects. 
Jealousy of the Stuarts and their adherents was the one idea 
which possessed him. Their followers were Tories, there- 
fore ho would bo a Whig, and the head of the Whig faction. 
The Tory ministers of Anne were impeached as traitors. 
Uarley was committed to the Tower, and Bolingbroke souglit 
safety in flight. The Duke of Marlborough was restored to 
£ivour, and Townshend and Walpole became chief ministers 
of state. 

The severity shown towards the late ministers was re- 
sented by the people, who evinced their discontent by mobs 
and riots. The Habeas-Corpus Act was immediately sus- 
pended, and the military called out. This increased the 
general dissatisfaction^ and in the year following, the 
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•Undard of the Stuarts was raised in Scotland by the Earl of 
Mar ; while in England the insurrection was joined by the 
Earls of Derwentwater, Kithisdale, and Winton, with others 
ftf the northern nobility. The attempt proved a £iilurc, 
however: the insurgents were defeated at the battles of 
Sheriff-muir and Preston; and the Jacobite leaders were 
taken and condemned to death. In vain did the noble 
Countesses of Derwentwater and Nithisdale throw them- 
selves at Qeorge's feet to implore their husbands' pardon. 
The king was vindictive ; and rejected them with the most 
unfeeling harshness, turning rudely away from them, and 
even dragging them along the floor as they clung to his gar- 
ments. The Countess of Nithisdale effected her husband's 
escape from prison ; but the Lords Derwentwater, Kenmuir, 
and AViuton were beheaded. 

The rebellion had been successfully put down ; but the 
cruelty with which the royal power had been vindicated did 
not increase the popularity of the king. Indeed, so little 
security was felt as to the resists of a fresh election, that 
the Parliament now passed an act giving itsdfthe power of 
continuing to sit for seven years instead of three, the term 
assigned by previous laws. This act was as manifestly un- 
constitutional as it was unpopular, and was intended solelT 
to maintain the power of tne Whigs. Then came the Quadt* 
ruple Alliance, as it was called, between England, France, 
Holland, and Austria; and a declaration of war with Spain. 
In this war Admiral Byng gained several brilliant victories 
over the Spanish navy ; and peace was not concluded until 
the year 1719. The following year was marked by the dis- 
astrous failure of the South-Sea Company, a commercial 
speculation which had been sanctioned by the government 
under the specious pretence of discharging the natiomd 
debt ; but it proved to be a gigantic scheme of villany and 
fraud, in which mauy memoers of parliament, and some 
even of the ministry itself, were deeply implicated. The 
explosion of this bubble (for so it was appropriately called) 
reduced thousands to beggary, and nearly brought on a 
national bankruptcy. At this crisis Sir Kobert Walpole*e 
talents were exerted to relieve the general distress: he 
became prime minister, and continued to hold that post in 
the government of England for the long peri6d of two-and- 
twenty years. 

Oeorge I. had no domestic virtues to redeem hif utt^ 
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want of ability. He confined his wife, Sophia Dorothea of 
Zell, in prison for thirty-two years, on charges which havo 
been long since proved to be unfounded. She was never 
suffered to bear the title of queen, and died in the castle of 
Alden one year before her husband. With his son, the 
Prince of Wales, the king lived on terms of open disagree- 
ment ; they never com sealed their mutual hatred ; and the 
courtiers who visited at Leicester House were not received 
at the court of St. James's. That court had all the im- 
morality of Whitehall in the seventeenth century, with 
nothing of its wit or brilliancy. For George I. was pre- 
eminently a dull man, like the period in which he lived : 
his wars were dull wars; and dullness runs through the 
whole history of his reign. He was governed by a junto of 
rapacious German favourites, persons of infamous character, 
who became the only channels to the royal ear, and divided 
among themselves the profits of most oflices of state. The 
tastes of the king were, if possible, lower than his morals ; 
he disliked the arts, and knew nothing of letters; there 
was one thing, and one thing only, that he really seemed 
to like, and tliat was money. His example, therefore, did 
not do much to raise the tone of English society and litera- 
ture ; and, after all, the example of a constitutional sovereign 
is probably his most powerful instmment of government. 
His reign lasted no more than thirteen years : he was seized 
with apoplexy whilst travelling to Osnaburg, in his Hano- 
verian dominions, where he expired on the 11th of June 
1727. 

He was succeeded by his son George, Prince of Wales ; 
and whatever had been the moral degradation of Englaiid 
previous to his accession, it soon grew deeper. Walpole, 
the great minister of the day, was as unscrupulous as he 
was eminently successful. He used to boast that he knew 
the price of every man among his political opponents ; and 
the nation now began to hear of ** secret- service money," 
enormous sums of which were expended in buying the votes 
of all who were willing to sell them. The public men of 
the day had become notoriously corrupt;* nor did they 

• Thus, during the late reign, besides the disgraceful frauds of the 
South- Sea Company, in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been convicted of taking a part, Macclesfield, the lord high chancel- 
lor of England, ^Rras found gmlty of embezzling the money of ori^hans 
lad liuuUics, of whom the law constitated him the guMrdi&n, and oi 
t 
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blush to avow their comiption ; and there seems to hare 
been a universal disbelief in honour or principle of anj 
kind. At the same time a general laxity of morals spread 
through every class ; and as to English literature, bad as 
it had already become, it now grew daily worse. A better 
school of poets was indeed springing up ; but the drama 
was still unreformed, and the satires and periodicals of 
Anne's time were exchanged for the modem novel. The 
change v/as not for the better. The satirists had at least, 
in their degree, been moralists ; but the writers of fiction 
who flourished during the reign of George IL made nco 
more fashionable than they found it. Those who read theii 
works tell us that their merit consists in their admirable 
portraiture of the manners of their times ; so, what are 
we to think of the state of manners in England one hun- 
dred years ago ? In short, it was the age which has been 
depicted on canvas in all its hideous deformity in the deep 
and terrible satires of Hogarth. 

Lleanwhile this flood of iniquity was met in the pulpit 
by sermons on the heathen virtues, or feeble " apologies for 
Christianity ;" and among the most eminent " divines " of 
the Church of England were Dr. Samuel Clarke, who dis- 
tinguished himself by attacking the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity; and Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, who dared to 
stigmatise the worship paid by Christians to the Person of 
our Divine Lord, as " idolatrous and superstitious." At last 
a reaction took place Avithin the Establishment itself, and 
modem Methodism arose under its founders Whitfield and 
Wesley. 

George II. never missed an opportunity of evincing his 
marked preference for Hanover over England. It was his 
maxim, that nothing that was English was tolerable : the 
English cooks could not dress a dinner, the English coach* 
men could not drive, and the English horses Avere not fit to 
be driven. The ten yeai-s* war, which raged from 1738 to 

selling the offices of his coui-t to the highest bidder. In the year 1730 
another disgrnceful exposure took place : a company called the Charit- 
able Corporation was formed, professedly to lend money to the poor 
on small pledges, with a capital of COO,OOOZ. ; but after a few years th« 
chief managers absconded with 600,000^ of the money, and then cama 
startling discoveries. Six members of parliament had to be expelled 
fi-om the House for fhiudulent transactions, and most of those m^ 
eat«a m the business were mea of rank and inlluenct. 
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1748^ was mainly undertaken to protect the interests of 
Ebtnoyer. The long had at least the merit of being a brave 
floldier, and at the head of his own army he beat the French 
at the battle of Dettingen, in 1743. But this was almost 
the only military success which attended the British arms; 
and in the following year the Duke of Cumberland was de- 
feated at Fontenoy by the celebrated Marshal Saxe. 

In this reign the last effort was made by the exiled house 
of Stuart for the recovery of their royal rights. Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, eldest son of the Chevalier de St. 
Qeorge (as the son of James II. was styled), landed in the 
north of Scotland, in the summer of 1745, accompanied by 
no more than seven followers. But no sooner was the royal 
standard of the Stuarts displayed thar the Highland chms, 
among whom the old feudal feeling still survived, gathered 
round it in thousands. The winmne address of the young 
prince increased the enthusiasm iu his favour ; and at the 
head of a ^lant army he marched to Edinburgh, and took 
up his residence in the ancient palace of Holyrood, where 
he held his court with royal splendour. Sir John Cope 
marched against him, and was defeated at the battle of 
Preston- Pans ; and then commenced a march of the victo- 
rious Highlanders into the very heart of Eu^land. They 
proceeded as far as Derby, hoping to be joined by the north- 
cm Jacobites ; but the severities which had followed the 
rebellion of 1715 were fresh in the memories of the people, 
and few were willing to risk their lives in so hazardous an 
enterprise. It was therefore determined to retreat once 
more into Scotland. At Falkirk their arms were again suc- 
cessful ; but then the tide of fortune turned against them. 
The veteran troops had been hastily brought over from 
Flanders; and under the command of the king's second son, 
William Duke of Cumberland, attacked the Highlanders 
on CuUoden heath, and, in spite of their gallant resistance, 
utterly defeated them. The prince was forced to fly from 
the field of battle, and for five months concealed himself 
among the Highlands, where his adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes surpassed in romance those of Charles II. under very 
similar circumstances. Kor was the resemblance less strik* 
ing between the fidelity disjjlayed by the lojraliBts of the 
west, and the devoted Jacobites of the Higmands. More 
tlum fifty persons were trusted with the secret of the prince's 
fonccalmcnt ; but though a reward of 30|0C0^. was set upou 
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his head, not one was found willing to hetray him. He at 
last suo^edcd in effecting his escape to France ; but many 
of his followers were seized and executed. Among them 
were the Lords Balmerino, Kilmarnock, and Lovat ; and 
Charles Radcliffe, titular Earl of Derwentwater, who had 
been condemned to death in 1715, together with his dd^ 
brother, but having escaped from prison was now again 
taken and executed on bis former sentence, together with 
thirty-seven other officers of rank, who were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. The severity shown towards these unfortu- 
nate gentlemen was by no means the worst cruelty which 
aisgTf^ed the triumph of the conquerors. Not only was 
quarter refused at Culloden, but for three days after the 
battle the field was guarded by sentries ; none were allowed 
to approach the wounded Jacobites ; any who crawled from 
the bloody ground were mercilessly shot. At last files of 
soldiers were marched into the field, and all who still sur- 
vived were butchered in cold blood, many being put to 
death who had taken no part in the contest. Military law 
was then proclaimed throughout the district, and for weeks 
the royal soldiers had to act the part of executioners. These 
horrible proceedings were directed by the savage Duke of 
Cumberland, who earned by his victory the title of " the 
Butcher." Measures were then taken for breaking up the 
clannish system existing among the lli^hland population, 
by which the chieftains were able to bring an army into the 
field whenever they raised their standard ; the Highlaud 
dress even was forbidden to be worn, and English law was 
substituted for the ancient Gaelic privileges. 

The continental wars of this period are not very ea^ to 
render at all intelligible. From 1738 to 1748 England was 
fighting against Spain alone. Whilst that war was still 
going on, Charles VI. , Emperor of Germany, died, leaving 
all his hereditary dominions to his daughter Maria Theresa. 
But Charles of Bavaria, who succeeded him in the empire, 
sought to deprive her of Bohemia; whilst Frederick the 
Great of Prussia claimed her Silesian territories. In short, 
the German princes one and all leagued to strip her of all 
her possessions, and France, as a matter of course, joined 
their ranks against the hated house of Austria. A general 
European war followed, in which England supported the 
claims of the empress ; it lasted until 1748, when the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored peace to Europe. By 
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that idme Charles of Bayaiia was dead, and the imperial 
crown had feUen to Francis of Lorraine, husband to Maria 
Theresa. France had gained innumerable battles under her 
ffreat generals Marshal Saxe and the Di^e of Berwick. The 
latter was a member of our own unfortunate house of Stuart; 
a man whose chivalrous character gained for him in his 
adopted country the title of " the English Dunois ;" and of 
whom Montesquieu remarked, that "in the works of Plu- 
tarch he had read of great men, but in the Duke of Berwick 
he lehdd one." He was killed at the siege of Philipsburg in 
1734. As to England, she had increased her national debt 
to the sum of 80,000,000^., and this was pretty nearly the 
only result of her share in the military operations of the time. 

One would have thought that Europe had had enough 
of fighting; but in 1765 broke out what is called the Seven 
Years' War between Austria and Prussia. Jealousy of the 
latter state induced France to bury her old animosities, and 
to league with Austria against Frederick the Great. The 
Hanoverian States were attacked ; and thus England was 
again drawn into the contest, and compelled to sliy herself 
with the Prussian king. The Duke of Cumberland was de- 
feated at Hastenbech, and signed a disgraceful treaty which 
made over his father's German dominions into the hands of 
Austria ; but in North America the arms of England were 
more successful, and the victory of Quebec, gained by Ge- 
neral Wolfe in 1759 on the heights of Abraham, left the 
English masters of the whole of Canada. 

It seemed as though no quarter of the globe was to be 
left free from sharing in the bloody strife, which now ex- 
tended even to India, where the French then held large 
possessions, of which, however, they were almost entirely 
stripped by the conquests of the great Lord Clive. The 
navies of England also, under her great admirals Anson, 
Hawke, Kepnel, and Bioscawen, gained repeated brilliant 
victories, and maintained for their country her undoubted 
sovereignty of the sea. The peace of Versailles at length 
put an end to these bloody wars in 1760, and left England 
in possession of a vast colonial empire, which she had won 
at the point of the sword. 

Meanwhile the old scenes of ministerial corruption had 
been going on at home. Walpole was at last driven from 
office ; and among those who led the oppnosition against him 
was a yDung orator of the name of William Pitt. He held 
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a oommissioii in the annj ; and Walpole, who felt all the 
power of his bold attacks, was wont to speak of him aa 
'* that terrible comet of horse.'* He came forward as the 
dauntless enemy of fraud and corruption, and the champion 
of true reform. His genius, his elo€[uence, and his lofty 
darinff patriotism infused a new spirit into English states- 
raansnip, and he was soon looked upon as the man raised 
up by Heaven to restore the honour of his country. To the 
effect of his councils must bo attributed those great naval 
successes which, towards the close of the war, retrieved the 
glory of the British arms ; and when, in 1758, the need was 
felt of some master hand to guide the affairs of state, " the 
great commoner," as he was called, became prime minister 
of England. The vigour of his government has never been 
surpa^ed, and under his direction the British armies could 
proudly boast that France had been beaten in the four 
quarters of the globe. At the same time the commerce of 
England received a powerful impulse from the increased 
trade with India and America, and was yet further deve- 
bped by the labours of Watt, Arkwright, and Brindley. 

Whilst Watt was busy over his improvements in the 
steam-engine, Arkwright was building ms first cotton-miU 
at Birmingham (which was set in motion by two asses); 
and Brindley, the father of English civil engineers, was con- 
structing the Bridgewater canal. These three men probably 
did more to advance the prosperity of their country than 
all her statesmen put together. They were men of genius 
in their own way, and of enthusiastic genius too; the 
world ridiculed them and sneered at their inventions, but 
they persevered in spite of the world, and in time they con- 
quered it. " Pray, Mr. Brindley," inquired a young mem- 
ber contemptuously, when the great engineer was being 
examined before the House of Commons, ** if you think so 
much of the importance of navigable canals, will you^teU us 
what rivera were made for?" " To feed navigable canals,'* 
was the reply. 

George II. expired at Kensington in the October of 
1760. His eldest son, Frederick Prince of Wales, with 
whom he had lived on very bad terms, died before him, and 
he was therefore succeeded on the throne by his grandson. 
His queen, Caroline of Anspach, was a woman of consider* 
able abiUty, and governed the kingdom with fiimness and 
•pirit during her husband's absence in Hanover. 
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DidinguUked Coniemporarjf Sovereigns, — King of France: LouU XV., 
;715. Kings o/Spnin: Philip V.; Ferdinand VI., 1746; Ctiarles III^ 1759. 
Mmperors ofOermang: Charles VI.; Charles VII., 1742; Francis I., 1745. 
Kings of Prussia : Frederick William I., 1713; Frederick II., the Great, 1 740. 
9opes: Innocent XIII., 1721; Benedict XIII., 1724; Clement XII., 1730; 
Benedict XIV., 1740; Clement XIII., 1758. 

Remarkable Event*, Inventions, Discoveries, %e. — The Porteons riots in 
Edinburgh, 1736; the Foundling Hospital founded, 1739 ; Westminster Bridge 
completed, 1750; the reformation of the calendar, as introduced in other 
nations by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1583, adopted by England in 1752; Nova 
Scotia made a British colony, 1749; Eddy stone Lighthouse built, 1759; the 
great earthquake at Lisbon, 1755. 

We haye alluded above very briefly to the extension of our Indian empire 
by the conquests of Lord Clive. It was in the year 1756 that the dreadful 
catastrophe took place by vrhich a hundred and twenty-three Ei)glibh pri- 
soners were stifled in the Black Hole of Calcutta, when that city was attacked 
and taken by the nabob of BengaL Next year Clive gained his great victory 
•f Plassey, and on his return to England was raised to the peerage. He then 
became governor-general of Bengal; and by a course of policy at once bold 
and statesmanlike, successfully established the power of the British through- 
out India. But his government was marked by acts of cruelty, injustice, 
and avarice ; and such unhappily was the character of the whole policy by 
which our East Indian empire was founded. Clive amassed an immense 
fortune in the course of his most unscrupulous career; but being charged 
in Parliament with abusing his power, he committed suicide, in 1774. 

Celebrated Writers, ^-c— Thomson, the author of The Seasons, 1748; 
Young, author of the Night Thoughts, 1765; Collins, author of some of the 
finest odes in the English language, died 1756 ; and Gray, best known by 
hit " Elegy in a Country Churchyard," died 1771. Fielding, Smollett, and 
Richardson, were popular novelists of the day. Hogarth, the celebrated pain- 
ter and caricaturist, died 1764. Sir James Thornhill, architect of the dome of 
St. Paul's, died 17S4. Handel, the great German composer, died in England^ 
where many of his best musical works were produced, 1759. Though not an 
Englishman by birth, the patronage and encouragement he received in this 
country almost give us a right to claim his genius as belonging to ourselves. 
Among the Nonconformists the names of Wesley, Whitfield, Doddridge, and 
Watts belong to this period. 

The Cathdics were suffering Arom extreme depression, and every means 
of education was well nigh denied them. They were forbidden by law either 
to open seminaries of education at home, or to send their children to foreign 
schools. Under these cruel disadvantages, however, they were still able to 
produce men of learning, among whom we may name Dr. Hawarden, pro- 
fessor of theology at Douay College, and Bishop Walmesley, of the Order of 
St. Benedict. The first of these distinguished men wrote in defence of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity, then attacked by Dr. Samuel Chirke; and 
when Qneen Caroline expressed a wish to hear the controversy to which 
that writer's opinions had given rise disputed in her presence, Hawarden was 
chosen as the champion on th&orthodox side. He silenced his opponent by a 
single question, and Clarice was compelled to acknowledge himself vanquished. 

The genius of Bishop Walmesley was of a different kind. He was one of 
the profoundest mathematicians of his time; and at the age of twenty-five 
his scientific writings had already won for him the honours of several foreign 
asademies. He was consulted by the English government on the alteration 
of the calendar; and in 1766 became coadjutor of the Western District. But 
be was a man of piety even more than he was a man of genius, and is said 
to have abandoned his favourite pursuits from the circumstance of their 
having once caused him a distraction whilst saying Ifass. D'Alembert ex« 
pressed his regret at the loss thus sustained by science; but the Bishop nevec 
waveied in his generous resolution, though to the last his countenanee would 
brighten \fi^ «l|bj^ 9f i||»t|ie|niticf imp m?ntipne4 ia hia prese»c3. 
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AlUn Butler, the author of the Lives of ike Saints, and a man of extra- 
ordinary and varied learning, was president of St. Omer's College at the close 
of the reign of George 11.; at which time also Dr. Richard Challoner waa 
Virar-Apostolic of the London District. Challoner was converted to the 
faith by the celebrated Gother; and as the author of the Meditations, the 
rhink welt on'/, the Live* of the Missionary Priests, and the Garden of the 
Soul, his name is deservedly held in veneration by every English Catholic. 
Dudd's Church Historp of England was published in the year 1737. 

Among the divines of the Church of England two are worthy of notice for 
their piety and learning ; they are Butler, Bishop of Durham, the author of 
the Analogy of Religion, who died in 1752; and Thomas Wilson, Bishop of 
Sudor and Man, whose worth so won the admiration of Cardinal Fleun'i then 
ehief minister of France, that he issued an order forbidding the French pri- 
v.iteers to commit any depredations on the coast of Man, out of respect to his 
charac.er. 

I'he rKbel'.ion of 1745 was in same respects most calamitous in its con> 
sequences to tlie faith. At the tin^o it broke out, the majority of the High- 
land population of Scotland was Catholic, numbering, it is said, no fewer 
than 60,000 souls. A vast number had been converted by the raisstoners of 
St. Vincent de Paul in the seventeenth century, and the system of elans 
served to preserve among the people the religion professed by the chiefs 
llut the measures taken after the battle of Culloden were destructive to this 
h) stem, and hence the faith soon afterwards died out in the north of Scotland. 

This period was notable- in England for miserable social disorders. It 
was emphatically the age of highwaymen. The state of the prisons was such 
as scarcely seems credible in any civilised country. Even the poor debtors 
tn the Fleet were plundered, manacled, tortured, and, it is even said, mur- 
dered, by the men who held the oflSee of warden. Their iniquities were at 
length brought to light in 1727, and have been held up to execration by the 
pencil of Hogarth and the mus^ of Thomson. 



Chap. XXXII. George III. 

1760-1820. 

** BoRir and educated in this country, I glory in the name 
of Briton :" such were the words addressed by the young 
king to his first parliament; and they struck a chord in the 
liearts of the' people, kindling within them something of that 
sentiment of loyalty the enthusiasm of which had died away 
under the rule of a foreign dynasty. But George III. was 
an Englishman by birth, and an Englishman in feeling. He 
had no shining talents, was full of prejudices, and possessed 
wich the fixed idea of increasing the power of the crown, 
and governing according to his own views. But he was a 
man of principle, simple in his tastes, and irreproachable 
in his private life ; and his example and that of nis queen, 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg, gave society the first virtuous 
bnpulse which it had felt for two centuries. 

Pitt was still at the head of the cabinet; but in 1761, 
fiuding mmpelf 8uperae4ed i» thf roy^ fevow by the W 
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of Bate, he resigued office, and retired from the ministry 
with the title of Earl of Chatham. A fresh war, in which 
the strength of this country was matched against the united 
powers of France and Spain, broke out soon afterwards, 
which was terminated in 1763 by the treaty of Fontaiuc- 
bleau ; and England had leisure to recruit her almost ex- 
hausted resources. Half a century of uninterrupted wai 
Lad, of course, brought as its consequence a vast increase 
of debt ; and in 1765, Lord Rockingham, then at the head 
of the cabinet, introduced a scheme for obliging the North- 
American colonies to take their share in the taxation of tho 
empire. These colonies had been growing in extent and im- 
portance during two centuries, and they now included the 
whole of that vast territory which lies between the St. Law- 
rence and the Mississippi. They had been for the most part 
founded by men who had fled across the Atlantic to secure 
to themselves the free enjoyment of religious liberty, and 
whose descendants had gi'own up in principles of in »'*. end- 
ence which they were by no means disposed to relim|uish. 
Thej viewed the proposals of the English government as an 
aggression on their rights. When the Stamp Act was passed, 
they seized the first bundle of stamps which arrived from 
England and tore them into shreds ; and when the govern- 
ment proceeded to lay taxes on tea, glass, and paper, they 
boldly denied that a British parliament had the power to 
tax America ; and the first cargo of taxed tea which entered 
the harbour of Boston was seized also, and unceremoniously 
thrown into the water. Nor was this all: they solemnly 
resolved that no American should use any articles manufac- 
tured in England till these laws were repealed; and they 
kept their resolution. In a spirit of sturdy patriotism they 
defied the whole strength of the mother country; and a great 
revolution began. 

Open hostilities, however, did not commence until 1775, 
and in the following year appeared the celebrated " Decla- 
ration of American Independence," and Washington, tho 
greatest of modem patriots, appeared at the head of the 
American troops. France espoused the cause of the colo- 
nists, and declared war against England ; and in 1779 the 
confederacy was joined by Spain and Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Russia. At war with the whole world, the navieg 
of Great Britain triumphed ovf r those of France and Spain, 
mi ber ehpres repelled eyeiy threat of |nva^on j but hpr 
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seven years' struggle with her own sturdy colonists brought 
her nothing but defeat. In 1777 General Burgoyne's army 
was forced to lay down its arms and surrender at discretion; 
and three years later, Lord Oomwallis saw himself compelled 
to capitulate at Charleston under equally humiliating cir- 
cumstances. The English government began to despair d 
success, and a motion was made in the House of Lords that 
the royal troops should be withdrawn from North America. 
The proposal roused the expiring energies of the great Chat- 
ham, who caused himself to be carried from a sick bed to 
the House of Lords, that he might make a last indignant 
protest against what he deemed a measure so dishonourable, 
lie had opposed the policy which had given rise to the re- 
volution, but he scorned the idea of yielding to a fear of 
France. Once more his eloquence rang through the house, 
and stirred the hearts of all who listened. ** Let us make 
one effort more," he cried; "and if we must fall, let us 
fall like men." They were his last words ; as he spoke he 
sank exhausted in the arms of those who stood around him, 
and being carried from the house, he expired a few days 
later. 

In 1783 peace was concluded with Fnmce, Spain, and 
America; and Great Britain acknowledged the independence 
of her American colonies. Canada, and the other provuices 
north of the St. Lawrence, had not joined in the insurrec- 
tion, and these still remained attached to the British crown ; 
but the whole southern territory as far as Florida was no\r 
erected into a free republic, under the title of " the United 
States ;" and in the year following, their first ambassador 
appeared at the court of St. James's. The king receivetl 
him with a noble frankness : " I was the last man in my 
kingdom," he said, " who acknowledged the treaty of your 
independence, and I will be the last to violate it." ^ 

During these long wars various ministries had risen and 
fallen, with whose changes and rivalries we shall not trou- 
ble our readers. Two great men led the parties who opposed 
one another with almost equal power and eloquence in the 
House of Commons ; they were the younger Pitt and Fox. 
It is not often that statesmen find the inheritors at once of 
their genius and their rivalries in their own sons ; yet this 
had been the case in the English cabinet. Fox, Lord Hol- 
land, had been the chief political opponent of the great Eari 
->f Chatham, and his son now led the opposition against tibe 
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goyemment of which William Pitt, Chatham's second son, 
was the leader. Fox was the organ of the po^ ular party, 
the champion of democracy, and the apologist for revolution ; 
whilst Pitt, then only in his twenty-fifth year, was prepared 
to oppose revolution in every form, whether at home or 
abroaa, at the point of the bayonet. The aspect of Europe 
at the close of the American war was, indeed, of a character 
to justify the alarm with which Pitt and his colleagues were 
disposed to regard every thing of a popular movement. In 
1774, Louis XVI. had succe^ed to the throne of France, 
where a long course of oppression and corrupt government 
was working out its inevitable results, and rousing in the 
masses of the people the evil spirit of insurrection. In fact, 
the grievances which cried for redress in France can hardly 
be exaggerated : the worst abuses of the feudal system had 
been retained, long after all that was good in feudality had 
ceased to exist; the government was a court despotism; and 
the lower classes were held in cruel and degrading bondage. 
When, therefore, they at last broke out into revolution, it 
was in that most terrible of forms — a revolution of armed 
slaves. But besides this, seeds of infidelity had been sown 
for and wide during the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which now sprang up and bore their deadly fruit. 
Voltaire, the most impious of modem infidels, had organised 
a conspiracy for the abolition of the Christian faith ; demo- 
cracy and atheism went hand in hand, and the men who 
now rose to destroy monarchy, proclaimed war at the same 
time against God Himself. The terrific storm broke out at 
last in 1789. This is not the place to describe the atrocities 
which followed one another in quick succession. France 
fell into the hands of a maddened mob, whose wild ven- 
geance against the noble and privileged classes could only 
be satisfied with blood. The most horrible scenes were 
enacted in the streets of Paris ; the palace was stormed, its 
defenders massacred, and the royal family seized and cast 
into prison. Then followed frightful butcheries ; the guil- 
lotine was set up as the people's instrument of slaughter, 
and day after day was poured forth the blood of priest and 
noble. At last the king himself was led forth to die. Holy 
in life, and gentle-hearted to a very fault, he had yielded 
every liberty his subjects demanded of him ; but his con- 
cessions had only served to increase the storm which he was 
powerless to quell. All they ftQw d^mjwidcd was blood; and 
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the torrci.ts which they shed like water failed to qucuch 
the tiger-thirst of the populace. The execution of the queen, 
Marie Antoinette, took place in the following yoar ; and in 
the midst of these scenes of crime and bloodshed the French 
republic was solemnly inaugurated ; the worship of God was 
alK)lished by an act of the National Convention, and the 
goddess of Reason was enthroned in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame. France became a nation of atheists ; and, declaring 
war against the whole world, offered the assistance of her 
armies to all people who desired liberty, their march being 
heralded by the brief and significant proclamation, ** We 
come to expel your tyrants !" In England there were not 
wanting many who sympathised with the French repub- 
licans, and justified their worst excesses, and Fox was of 
the number. Yet, spite of Jacobin clubs and correspond- 
ing societies, the great mass of the people regarded the re- 
volution with nothing but horror; and Pitt prepared to 
throw the whole strength of the country into that vast 
league of nations which was forming in defence of monarchy, 
order, and religion. 

Hostilities commenced in 1793 : the operations of the 
British army in the Low Countries were not successful ; but 
tt sea the flag of England was every where triumphant. In 
1794, Lord Howe gained his great victory of the 1st of June; 
three years later Spain and Holland joined the French alli- 
ance ; but the Spanish fleet was defeated by Sir John Jervis 
off Cape St. Vincent, and that of Holland at Camperdown 
by Admiral Duncan. The other states of Earope were 
gi-adually forced to give way before the arms of France ; 
England alone scorned to sue for peace, and alone and un- 
supported she maintained the bloody contest. 

Meanwhile, strange as it may appear, the American and 
French revolutions had not been without their beneficial 
effects on a class the very last who could reasonably have 
expected any good to flqw to them from such a source. It 
!s long since we have spoken of the English Catholics ; and 
indeed a century of proscription had made them but an 
insignificant body; men knew there were such persons 
existing in the land, and that was all. Little flocks tinddly 
gathered together in lofts and back rooms of obscure taverns^ 
where, at the peril of their lives, the priests of God's Church 
offered the Christian Sacrifice. Every external mark of the 
faith was concealed and put away : a Catholic pr^^-booir 
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was a precious rarity ; a crucifix rarer and more precious 
still ; and a rosary almost an unknown thing. People seemed 
to have left off hating a body they now so thoroughly de- 
spised ; and the greater number scarcely thought, or spoke, 
or wrote of the Catholic faith as at all belonging to the pre- 
sent day. It was something which had existed in the dark 
ages, but was now abolished. Yet their obscurity did not 
protect them from persecution. The law which deprived 
them of their landed property was, we read, " daily put into 
execution," and miserable informers won their rews^ds of 
100^. for each priest whose conviction they procured, — num- 
bers so late as 1778 being seized and committed to prison. 
But if Catholics were contemptible in England, in Ireland 
*hey were somewhat moi'e formidable; and the American 
revolution excited very reasonable fears in the minds of the 
government as to the possibility of the Irish also finding 
that they had grievances to avenge. With the fleets of 
every maritime nation in Europe threatening her coasts, 
England began to feel a certain desire to conciliate the good 
will of all classes among her subjects. . A modicum of relief 
was, therefore, granted to them; and in 1780 a bill was 
passed enabling the English and Irish Catholics to inherit 
lands, and repealing some of the clauses under which bishops 
and priests were apprehended for the exercise of their spiri- 
tual functions. Instantly a storm arose : the old calum- 
nies were revived ; the Church, the state, and the society 
of England were all in danger ; Popery would very soon 
deluge the fields of England with blood, for there was no 
safety for English Protestants so long as Catholics were 
free. At the head of all this agitation was Lord George 
Gordon, who at last succeeded in inflaming the passions of 
the London populace to such a degree, that, on the rejec- 
tion of a petition presented by them to Parliament for the 
repeal of the bill, they broke out into a bloody riot. For a 
week London was in the hands of a wild intoxicated mob : 
the Catholic chapels were burnt and rifled ; and the flames, 
extending to the neighbouring buildings, Ht up the metro- 
polis from six-and-thirty different localities. The cabinet 
assembled to deliberate on what was to be done : it was 
proposed to issue an order to the military to fire on the 
rioters ; but the ministers hesitated to sign it. '^ Is such 
an order legal ?" asked the king of his attorney- general. He 
was assured that it was so. '* Then give me the paper," ho 
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rcpliod, **and 1 will sign it myself." He did so, — and in 
six hours the riots were at an end. Six hundred miserable 
men had &llcn beneath shot or bayonet ; but the firmness 
of the sovereign had saved his capital. When the danger 
was over, AVcsTcy and the Protestant Association revived the 
old policy of their party, and assured the public that the 
raob was a Popish mob, who had burnt their own chapelfl 
in order to throw odium on the unoffending Protestants ! 

But the first step had now been taken towards the resto- 
ration of Catholics to their civil rights ; and both in Eng- 
land and in Ireland measures wei-e organised by the leading 
Catholics of both countries, wliich, after fifty years of steady 
and unwearied labours, were, as we shall see, crowned with 
complete success. Besides the gradual introduction of moro 
liberal measures in their regard, there were other ways ic 
which the revolution proved beneficial to the Catholics of 
England. It was to this country that the emigrant French 
clergy fled in crowds ; and, we say it with an honest prid^ 
they were received with a noble and most generous hospi- 
tality. England did much more than merely lavish on them 
her alms, she buried her old bigotries in their favour, and 
welcomed them as Christian priests and bishops who were 
suffering for their faith. Rroligious communities too, Iwth 
of men and women, which had been founded in France and 
Belgium for English subjects, and even the College of Douay, 
the nursery of English martyrs, now diiven from the Con- 
tinent by this revolution, found shelter and protection in 
their native land. England received those with open arms 
whom once she had so bitterly persecuted; ana for her 
generous reparation of past injustice she has surely had her 
reward. She won her day of grace ; and the restoration of 
religion among us which our own eyes have witnessed, and 
the yet larger results of which are reserved for another ge- 
nei-ation, is probably owing as much to the changes which 
were thus effected as to the Catholic Emancipation Bill 
itself. 

Whilst England had been gaining those naval triumphs 
alluded to in a former page, the armies of France had driven 
the Austrians from northern Italv, taken possession of Rome, 
and dragged the venerable Pontiff, Pius VI., across the Alps 
to his prison at Valence. At Lodi, Areola, and Rivoli, they 
^yere led to victory by Napoleon Buonaparte, a young Cor- 
«ican general, who from a simple lieutenant of artilleiy waa 
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^t ridng to the supreme military command. In 1798 
he undertook his expedition into Egypt ; but in the Bay of 
Aboukir his fleet was overtaken by Nelson, and the great 
Dattle of the Nile was fought, in which onlv four Fr(;nch 
ships escaped capture or destruction. After laying siege to 
Acre, from whose walls he was repelled by Sir Sidney Smith, 
Buonaparte returned to Paris ; where, in the folloi/^-ing year, 
he became the head of the French republic, under the title 
of First Consul. He offered peace to England ; and in 1802 
a brief cessation of hostilities was secured by the treaty of 
Amiens. England needed a breathing space to recruit her 
exhausted strength ; her efforts had been truly gigantic. A 
rebellion in Ireland, on whose coasts a French army htd 
landed under General Iloche, and a mutiny in her own fleet, 
had threatened her with domestic danger ; yet during nine 
years of incessant warfare, she may litei-ally be said to have 
held possession of the seas, and to have kept every port of 
Europe in blockade. 

The only result of the rebellion in Ireland had been to 
hasten the union of that country with Great Britain ; and 
the fii*st Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland was held in the January of 1801. 

In 1803 Pitt was again at the head of affairs, and the 
war recommenced. France, under the powerful grasp of 
Napoleon, had been rescued from anarchy, and the Catholic 
worship had been restored. Order and religion had been 
brought back by the wonderful man who ruled the destinies 
of the nation, and who, in the December of 1804, was 
solemnly crowned Emperor of the French by the hands of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. It would have been happy for Eu- 
rope had his career terminated at that moment ; happy, too, 
for his own fame, which had reached its highest point of 
glory. But with the imperial crown came vast schemes of 
uuivci-sal conquest. He would be the master not of France 
only, but of the world. The power of Austria was crushed 
at Austerlitz, and that of Prussia at Jena. He became the 
new king-maker of Europe ; and the crowns of Holland, 
A7estphalia, and Naples, were distributed among his bro- 
thers. He contemplated the invasion of England, which 
he contemptuously termed a nation of shopkeepers ; and in 
1807 marched into Spain, compelled the king to abdicate, 
and raised his brother Joseph to the vacant throne. Nay, 
in the intoxication of successi he attacked the Holy See her* 
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•elf; declared the temporal power of the Sovereign Poutii! 
to be abolished, and annexed his dominions to the new 
kingdom of Italy, whose iron crown he had set on his own 
head. Pius YII. repelled this indignity as it deserved ; and 
in 1809 pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
the daring usurper of his rights. Napoleon received the 
news with scorn. " Does he think," he exclaimed, " that 
his thunders will make the muskets fall from my soldiers* 
grasp V* A week later Pius was seized in his own palace, 
and carried prisoner into France ; where ho remained until 
the fiiU of his oppressor restored him to his own dominions. 
During this marvellous career the arms of Napoleon had 
sustained but one defeat, and that was from the hands ot 
England. In 1805 Nelson attacked the united fleets of 
Spain and France oflF Cape Trafalgar. The celebrated signal 
was hoisted at the mast-head of the English flag-ship, — 
** England expects that every man shall do his duty." Then 
the great admiral bdre down upon the enemy, and in a 
few hours twenty out of their thirty-two sail of the line 
had struck to the British flag. But in the hour of victory 
a musket-ball struck Nelson to the deck : he died that 
light, and the victory of Trafalgar scarcely compensated to 
England for the loss of her heroic chief. Three months 
later Pitt followed him to the tomb, worn out with labouio 
at the early age of forty-seven ; and his last words were a 
pray(/r for the safety of his country, whose position was at 
that moment one of the utmost peril ; for Great Britain 
now stood once more single-handed against the armies of 
the world, and at the head of those armies was the Emperor 
Napoleon. But if the crowned heads of Europe had sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, the mountaineers of Spain and 
Portugal at least resolved to struggle for their independ- 
ence. They rose and attacked his veteran troops, and beat 
them, too, in more than one engagement. Then they im- 
plored the assistance of England : it was readily granted ; 
and in 1808 the Peninsular war began. A march into the 
heart of Spain was followed by a disastrous retreat. But ere 
the English troops under Sir John Moore reembarked at 
Corunna, they turned against their pursuers and gained a 
victory which cost them the life of their own brave com- 
mander. Next year, however, Sir Arthur Wellesley took 
the oommand ; and then began a new era in the military 
winals of Great Britain. His successes soon gained for hixo 
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the rank of Earl of Wellington. Soult was defeated on the 
banks of the Douro, and Victor on the plains of Talavera. 
In 1810 the French were fairly driven out of Portugal, and 
the tide of war rolled on into Spain. Battle followed after 
battle, siege after siege: the English army was badly sup- 
plied, and badly supported ; but the genius of its great com' 
mander made up for the blunders of the ministry, and his 
successes inspired the European states with courage to rise 
once more against the tyranny of France. Buasia declared 
war in 1812 ; and Napoleon, marching across Europe, led 
600,000 men to the very walls of Moscow. Lord Wellington 
seized the moment to advance into France ; the victories 
of Salamanca and Yittoria were gained in quick succession ; 
then the Pyrenees were crossed amid a series of bloody 
conflicts, and at last Soult received his last overthrow before 
the gates of Toulouse. But before that battle had been 
fought Napoleon's career of glory had ended. The snows 
of Bussia had destroyed his splendid army, and the muskets 
had indeed fallen from the frozen grasp of his soldiers. He 
retreated through Bussia, only to find all Germany risen 
against him. English gold was poured forth in millions to 
arm and pay the troops of Bussia, Sweden, and Prussia. 
Then came the defeat of Leipsic, and the march of the allies 
on Paris ; and the early spring of 1814 saw that city occu- 
pied by the armies of Austria, Bussia, Prussia, and Eng- 
land ; while Napoleon, stripped of his conquests and his 
crown, retired in exile to the little isle of Elba. 

Whilst these events had been going on in Europe, King 
George III. had been attacked by insanity. The alarming 
symptoms had first shown themselves in 1789, but had 
quickly passed away. Eleven years later, at the time of 
the union with Ireland, the ministers, willing to conciliate 
the people of that country at a moment when they were 
exasperated by what they looked on as the sacrifice of their 
Nationality, proposed the repeal of some of the severer 
penal laws ; but the king would not hear of such a mea- 
sure ; he sincerely believed that it wouM be a violation of 
bis coronation oath, and the agitation which this fear occa- 
sioned in his mind threatened again to disorder his reason. 
The proposal was therefore abandoned, and the king re- 
covered ; but to the renewed solicitations of his ministers 
in 1807 in favour of Catholic Emancipation, he returned 
tiie well-known reply, that " if it were for the good of hiB 
V 
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people he would retire from his throne to a cottage, or lay 
bis head on a block, but he could not and would not break 
the oath he had sworn at his coronation." In 1810 the dis- 
tress occasioned by the loss of his favourite daughter, the 
Princess Amelia, brought on a fresh attack of his dreadful 
malady, from which he never recovered ; his sight too 
was already quite gone ; and during the last ten years of 
his life he lived in complete retirement at Windsor, the 
Prince of Wales being invested with the office of regent 
of the kingdom. 

Loii-LsXyill. was now restored to the throne of the 
BouibDns ; and the same year which witnessed the fall of 
Napoleon was made memorable in England by a visit from 
all the allied sovereigns, the emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria and the King of Prussia, all of whom were entertained 
with great magnificence by the Prince Regent. A congress 
met at Vienna in the early part of the year 1815 to re- 
adjust the boundaries of the European kingdoms, but their 
proceedings were'quickly brought to a close by the startling 
intelligence that Kapoleon had landed once more on the 
shores of France. The regiments which were sent against 
him could not resist the magic influence of his presence 
and his name ; one by one they joined the standard of their 
old commander, and bore him back to Paris in triumph. 
A gain the Bourbonsfled, and again all Etlrope armed against 
Napoleon. He advanced into Belgium, whither also the 
Duke of Wellington was hastily despatched with the flower 
of the British army to join the Prussian forces under Mar- 
shal Blucher. The 16th and 17th of June witnessed the 
battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras, and on the 18th the two 
greatest of modern commanders met for the first time face 
to face for a trial of strength on the plains of Waterloo. 
Then folio wed that memorable battle, Napoleon's last de- 
spairing effort for the empire of the world. Hour after hour 
his legions charged upon the squares of the British, who 
htood, as their Saxon fathers had stood before them at 
Hastings and Northallerton, and beat off their assailants as 
the foam is beaten from their own rocky coasts. The battle 
raged for eight hours, and then Blucher *s troops came np, 
and the fortune of the day was decided. Napoleon fled to 
Paris, pursued by the allies. There was no more thought of 
resistance now; and within a few weeks after the battle of 
Waterloo he surrendered himself to aBrit»hman-ol-WA( 
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was carried to England, and thence conveyed a prisoner 
and an exile to the distant island of St. Helena on the 
African coast, where he remained until his death, which 
took place on the 5th of May 1821. 

Bis fall was followed by a general peace.which remained 
nnbroken for well-nigh forty years ; and the history of Eng- 
land became once more a history, not of wars, but of politics. 

The reign of George III. lasted no less than sixty years ; 
a period, as we have seen, marked by many astonishing 
events, and rendered iUastrious no less as an era of letters 
than of military triumphs. Whilst a great and happy 
change was observable in the manners of all ranks, a cor- 
responding change was wrought in our literature. It be- 
came purified hy the genius of a crowd of great writers, who 
sprang up about the same time. People gradually began 
to discover that the imagination can as easily be associated 
with what is moral, and even with what is religious, as 
with the reverse ; and a tide of better feeling set in which 
soon reformed the public taste, and banished from our 
literature the grossness which had so long disgraced it. 

In 1820 King George III. expired at Windsor, being 
then in his eighty-second year. In spite of his unrelenting 
opposition to Catholic claims, and in spite of many acU 
indicative of a narrow mind and an arbitrary will. Catho- 
lics and Protestants must alike agree in regarding his 
memory with respect. For he was a man whose life was 
marked by the fear of God ; and under him, for the first 
time during a period of two centuries, England had been 
ruled by a king who in his private life set his subjects the 
example of piety and domestic virtue. 



Distinmitshed Contemporary Sovereians. — Ki7igs of France : Louis XV. , 
Louis XVI.. 1774 ; Napoleon. 1804; Louis XVIII.. 1814. Kings ofSpftin : 
Ferdinand VI.; Charles III.; Charles IV.. 1788; Joseph Buonaparte, 1803; 
Ferdinand VII., 1814. Emperors of Germany : Joseph II, 176b ; Leopold 
Il.r 1790 ; Francis II., 1792. Emperors of Russia : Catherine II.. 1765 ; 
Paul. 1796; Alexander. 1801. Kings of Prussia : Frederic William II., 
1776; Frederic William III., 1797. 2\)pes: Clement XIV., 1769; Pius 
VI., 1774; Pius VII., 1800. 

Bemarkable Events.—ln the midst of the Continental war, another 
war broke out with the United States, in 1812, which lasted until the 
January of 1815, the events of which were not very creditable to England. 

In 1816 an exi)edition was sent to Algiers, under the command of Lord 
Bxmouth, to obtain the release of the Christian slaves there detained in 
captivity. His demands not he\ng complied with, he proceeded to bom- 
bard the city, which soon brought the Dey to terms. Twelve hundr<^ 
Chdfftia&slayeiol im&fttioQO werereteM«<}<aDclsa endputtatbe oni' ' 
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of the Bartery pirates. In 1811 the dckid slave-trade was ako abolialied, 
mainly thn>iic;h the inAefatigMe exertions of Oarkson, Wilberforee, 
and other benevolent members of the House of Commons. Some idea 
may be fonned of the extent to which this iniqoitoas trade was cairird, 
br the fact that between the years 1680 and ITCO no fewer than 300,04) 
slaTcs were carried to the American colonies by British vessels. 

Among the diseoveries and txooiftoiu of this period, we may nanae bal- 
loons, invented in 1782 ; vaecinatioo, discovered 1796 ; the nse of gas, 
1802 ; the first steamboat, woriced on the Clyde in 1811 ; the safety-tamp. 
Invented by Sir H. Dsvv in 1815. 

It would be ImpossiDle even to name all the improvements in our 
manufartnrcs which have been introduced during the last century. 
Among the most important, however, are the cott<m manufactories of lan- 
casliire and the diina and pottery works of Staffordshire and Woree»ter. 
Some of our readers may not be fnUy aware how very modem a thing Uie 
use of earthenware is in Kngland. At the beginning of the reign of Geon.e 
III. the best earthenware made in this country was the coarsest white 
ware, such as is nsed for kitchen utensils; and even this was a recent im- 
prpvement. The ordinary plates and dishes then in use were made of 
neater or wood, except in the houses of those ridi enou^ to posatss 
foreign porcelain. It was not until 170 that Wedgwood bngan to manufac- 
ture the finer kind of ware which bears his name, and laid the foun d a t ion 
of the English potterytrade, which nowemplpys its hundreds <rf thousands. 

CeUbraUd Afnt.— ^Burke and Sheridan were two of the great oralorsof 
tlie House of Commons. Lord diief-Justice Mansfield, an npti|dit judfee 
and elegant scholar, died 1783. Howard the philanthropst, who by his 
labours reformed the prison discipline of Europe, died ITOO. Dr. Samuel 
J<rfmson, one (rfthegrortest moral writers of England, andaman of opririit 
character and vast teaming, died 1784. Goldsmith, the author of the Ve- 
aerUd VUlage and the Vicar of Wake/eld, died 1774. The two infidel his- 
torians of England, Hnme and Gibbon, wrote during this reign. Captain 
Cook, who rose by his talents from the rank of a commrai sailor to that 
of a lieutenant in the Navy, who sailed three times round the workl,and 
whose discoveries induded Australia, New Zealand, and many of the 
isles of the Pacific was murdered by the savages of the Sandwidi Isfauids, 
1779. The two celebrated travellers, ftnce and Mnngp Park, also be- 
kmg to this period. 

The poet Cowper, to whom England is indebted for introducing a more 
natural iroajKry and a purer moral tone into her modern poe^y, died 180&. 
Bums, the Scottish poet, preceded him to the grave in lf96. Tbe next ge- 
neration witneand the rise of Scott, Crabbe, Byron, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Mrs. Hemans. Nor must the name of Maria Bdgeworth be 
omitted in the list of those writers of fiction and imagination who have 
created a new en in En^^h literature. We also have Herscfael and Sir 
llumidiry Davy among our men of science; andacrowd of illustrioosartists 
who have founded a school of English painting, such as Wilson, Gains- 
borough, Morland, Opie, Fnseli, Sir Joshua Bejrnolds, and Sir T. Lawrence. 

Amon£ Catholic men of eminence belonging to tiiis period the first 
place v^i . I en by universal consent to Bishop Milner.Yicar- 

Aposr district, who died in 1826, after a life spent in 

labours tor me tai:h. Mr. Joseph Berington, the author of the /jctercry 
HUtyry of the Middle Ages^ died 1827. Dr. lingard's HUtaty ^ EmgUmd 
began to be published about the same time, and is now happdy taking 
the place of that of the infidd Hume even among Protestant reados. 

It is needless to say that in the very brief ouWne of the continental 
wars of this rei^n we have not even alluded to half the battles that wera 
foueht,orthe great commanders who fought them. But beiddesthe names 

of Welling on and Nelson, the reader of English history oug^torc 

ber thos« of Sir Ralph At^ercromMe, who feD during the victory | 

bw brave troops at Alexandria in 1801 ; of LotdHiD, whoae ae 

^ in the Feainsular War were inferior in renown only to tlMW «( 
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Wellingtoo himself; and of the brar ' ord ColUngwood, second In com- 
mand at the battle of Trafalgar, and a man of great honour and integrity. 
Henry Benedict Stuart, Cardinal of York and Bishop of Frascati, died 
at Rome in 1807. He was the last of his royal house, and a man of ami- 
able and unblemished character. He took holy orders soon after the de- 
feat of CuUoden, and was raised to the purple oy Pope Benedict XIV. in 
1747. The French, when they became masters of Home, seized all his 
revenues; and during his remainingyears he was supported by a pension 
from the English government. On his death-bed he is said to have sent 
to George III. the coronation ring of his grandfather, King James II, 



Chap. XXXIIL 

George IV.. 1820-1830 ; William FV., 1830-1837; Victoria. 1837. 

It is not our intention to carry on this little sketch in 
much detail after the death of George III. The history 
of our own times can scarcely be regarded in an historical 
light ; nor can men or measures be spoken of with that 
simplicity and impartiality which truth demands. Bat 
there are some events which require a brief notice ; and 
among them is the act which restored to the Catholics of 
England and Ireland those civil rights of which they had 
now been deprived for two centuries. King George IV., 
who succeeded to the crown on his father's death, was quite 
as much opposed to this measure as that monarch had been ; 
but the agitation on the subject, which had been kept up 
for more than thirty years, threatened at last to bring on a 
fresh rebellion in Ireland ; and in 1829, mainly through 
the influence of the Duke of Wellington, the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts were repealed, and the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill was carried through Parliament and received the 
royal assent. By this bill Catholics became once more 
qualified to sit in Parliament, and to fill the other offices 
in the state from which they had been so long excluded.® 
In the following year George IV. died. He had long 
been separated from his wife, Caroline of Brunswick, who 
had never been suffered to share his throne ; and his only 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte, having died before him, 
he was succeeded on the throne by his brother, William 
Duke of Clarence, the next surviving son of George III. 
The chief event in the reign of this prince was the passing 

* Most of the other penal laws which still remained on the statute- 
book were repealed in 1846 ; but in 1861 an addition was made to the^f 
number by the passing of the ** ^lesfastipft} TttleQ VMV 
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of another act of parliament called the Beform Bill, by 
which several important changes were made in the elec- 
tions of members of parliament. Some small and un- 
important boroughs, which had hitherto retnmed several 
members, were deprived of their right to do so, and their 
franchise was given to those larger towns which had 
hitherto not been represented at alL The effect ci 
this change was to take a great deal of power and infin- 
ence out of the hands of the aristocracy, and to increase 
what is called the popular or democratic element in the 
constitution ; and hence the bill received the warm support 
of the Whigs, and the equally warm opposition of the 
Tory party. It was passed in the year 1852. 

William lY. reigned only seven years ; and as he also died 
without children, the crown passed to the only daught^ 
of Edward Duke of Kent, the next of the royal broth^». 
She was accordingly proclaimed in the June of 1837, under 
the title of Queen Victoria ; and three years later her mar- 
riace was celebrated with her cousin. Prince Albert of Saze- 
CoDurg. He was a virtuous prince, and had abilities which 
had been developed by a practical and business-like Ger- 
man education. His principal usefulness was in the good 
example he gave in private life. But his principal public 
nvork was the institution of International Exhibitions, 
which, on the Continent and in America, have never died 
out. When the first of these was opened in Hyde Park, in 
1851, it was believed that the friendly rivalry of nations in 
art, manufactures, and commerce would put an end to 
war. This by no means proved to be the case, but great 
encouragement was given to production and trade, and art 
gained a great deal after a time. There was much boast- 
log and rejoicing over the building itself in which the 
exhibition was held, and which was hailed as the first 
specimen of a new order of architecture— the order of 
glass and iron. It was afterwards set up at Sydenham as 
the Crystal Palace, but no one now thinks it very beauti- 
ful. The next International Exhibition was held in 1862, 
but the Prince Consort died while it was preparing. 

Among the first troubles of the new reign were the 
Chartist riots, which arose out of the distress of the coun- 
try. The poor clamoured for a People's Charter of reform, 
which should give the vote to all men, should make par- 
liaments annual, establish th« Wlot (or secret voting) and 
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the payment of mombers of parliament, abolish the 
property qualification of members, and divide the country 
into electoral districts ; that is, so many men were to 
have one member in parliament all the land over. At the 
time these demands seemed very alarmiug, as tending to 
give overwhelming power to mere numbers. More than 
half these reforms have been granted in a later day ; for 
we have all but manhood suffrage ; the property qualifica- 
tion has long ago been given up | the vote by ballot was 
proved years ago to be a success ; and the whole tendency 
of late changes is in the direction of equal divisions of 
the population for representation. For ten years 
Chartism kept the country in commotion. 

Next there was a rising in Canada. This was caused 
by the grievance of Lower Canada, principally French in 
population and Catholic in religion, at the favour shown 
by the home government, as well as by the parliament 
of the country, to Upper Canada, which was Protestant 
and colonised by Englishmen. Lord Durham, who was 
sent out, made peace by giving to Canada a greater free- 
dom in self-government. But much of his action gave 
ofEence at home, and he was recalled in disgrace. The 
right principle of the government of colonies, however, 
h^ been established by him, so that his work for the great 
English Empire was most valuable and lasting. 

At the time of the Queen's accession a quarrel was 
already going on between England and China on the sub- 
ject of the opium trade ; and soon after the dispute deve- 
loped into a war. Stated in a few words, England fought 
for the right of her merchants to force upon a foreign 
government and people a trade forbidden by the laws of 
the country as destructive to the national health and hap- 
piness. The Chinese habit of smoking opium was one 
which the government of China was trying to put down ; 
but the English traders made a huge profit out of the drug, 
which was grown in British Lidia, and they persisted in 
smuggling it into China in spite of the law. It is painful 
to relate that England backed these law-breakers. In the 
war that ensued the Chinese were, of course, beaten, 
though they fought bravely. In addition to all, we made 
the Chinese pay an indemnity— four and a half millions — 
for the war, and a million and a quarter for a quantity 
of smuggled opium which they had quite righteously de- 
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stroyed. All honest Englishmen are now ashamed of this 
event ; and perhaps when Christian principles rale our 
statesmen in their dealings with half -civilised people, we 
shall stop the evil trade, and repay a snm which is cer- 
tainly not onrs to keep. 

Another war, one in the nearer East, took place in 
18B7, when England suffered a memorable disaster. 
A^hanistan, the great region which forma the transition 
between Eastern and Western Asia, has been fruitful in 
troubles to England as mistress of India. On this occasion 
there was a dispute for the throne of Afghanistan, and the 
English power backed an incapable representative of an old 
dispossessed dynasty. Dost Mohamed, whom we made our 
enemy, had the country on his side, and his son, Akbar 
Khan, found the population only too ready to aid him in 
a frightful revenge. He unfortunately won the English 
envoy, Sir W. Macnaghten, to listen to a treacherous pro- 
posal of a secret treaty against the friends of Dost Mo- 
named. But that proposal was only a feint. Akbar 
Khan, having the envoy in his power, murdered him with 
his own hand, and took his companions prisoners. The 
English force in the cantonments, surrounded by the 
enemy — enraged and fanatical tribes — entreated to be 
allowed to depart in safety. The Afghans stipulated 
that the English should leave Afghanistan altogether, and 
give up six officers as hostages, and all their guns, except six, 
which they were allowed to keep for defence on their retreat. 
Dost Mohamed was to be left by the English power ruler 
of Afghanistan. The withdrawal of the unhappy garri- 
sons was made in the depth of a cruel winter. The route 
lay through the terrible gorges of Cabul, narrow defiles 
between mountains so high that the noonday sun hardly 
shone into them. The snow, which lay thick in the pass, 
was soon red with English blood, for the enemy hovered 
about the retreating army, shooting and stabbing all they 
could reach. A great number of helpless camp-followers 
were with the force. Terribly diminished, the band 
arrived at another pass, that of Jugdulluk. This the 
Afghans had barricaded, and in that trap the band was 
caught and massacred. Sixteen thousand had set out 
upon the march : one man alone. Dr. Brydon, rode stag* 
gering up to the walls of Jellalabad, where an English 
garrison, still holding out, were looking an^^iously toTOrds 
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the mountains for signs of their countrymen. After that 
terrible event the tide of fortune changed. We held Jel- 
lalabad against Akbar Khan, defeated him, and made our 
own terms. But wiser counsels having prevailed, we 
declared that to force a sovereign on a reluctant people 
was against our principles and policy, and placed Dost 
Mohamed on the throne again, 'i'hus we gave up the 
point about which the useless and disastrous war had 
raged. 

During Sir Bobert PeeFs administration, which soon 
followed, Daniel O'Concell became one of the most pro* 
mioent men in the kingdom. Having taken a leading 
part in obtaining Catholic emancipation — that is, the 
repeal of the laws by which Catholics suffered many kinds 
of political and other privations— he used all his power in 
and out of Parliament to obtain Repeal . *' Repeal " meant 
repeal of the legislative union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, whereby the laws were made for the whole kingdom 
in London. This legislative union had existed only thirty 
years when O'Connell entered Parliament, so that his 
attempt to rescind it was not so revolutionary as it seems 
to some politicians of our own day. But the famous 
Irish agitator failed. After a stormy career, in which he 
had done good service to religion and to his countrymen, 
his health broke down and his heart failed at the disap- 
pointment of its passionate hopes. His only wish was to* 
hurry to Rome and die there. Profoundly penitent for 
the faults of his youth, and particularly for the sin of 
killing a man in a duel — a duel which was forced upon 
him — ^he gave way to profound melancholy. He only 
reached Genoa on his way to Rome, and died there in 
May 1847. 

Cnder Peel's administration Lord Ashley, better known 
as Lord Shaftesbury, brought to light the fearful suffer- 
ings of women and children in English mines and collieries. 
Women and little creatures of five years old were employed 
like beasts of burden in a state of misery and degradation 
impossible to describe. Lord Ashley obtained a law for- 
bidding their employment in such places. By energetic 
annual agitation he succeeded also in limiting the hours of 
labour for women and children in factories. 

Sir Robert Peel himself carried the measure called the 
Haynootb Graut—that is, the increase of a grant made 
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before the Aei of Union to the Majnooth Catholic Col- 
lege, where young men were edocated prindpallj for the 
priesthood. At about the same time Jews were refieTcd 
of certain disabilities. 

An important event at the dose of the first half of the 
eentory was the conversion to the Catholic Church of Dr. 
Kewman, and of the other high-chorchmen who were called 
Tractariana, from the "^ Tracts for the Times ** which thej 
wrote at Oxford. These eminent men ware followed hj 
many oiher Englidi dergymen and laymen. 

In 1845 Sir John Franklin sailed for the Arctic r^joos 
witii his two Tessels the Erebns and Terror. He and his 
heroic company never returned, p^ishing of cold and wan^ 
frost-bound in the terrible North. England waited long 
in suspense for news of them, and several expeditions 
went in seardi, but found only relics of their nifferings 
wad sectary death. 

In the same year began the potato-rot in Ireland. Thi 
]^ple of the couthem and western parts of that4»untry 
fived entirely on the potato. It was at the time that the 
Anti-Com-Law League was agitatiog to have the ports of 
the nation opened to j&>reign commerce^ wheat from alHx>ad 
being then taxed so heavily that its importation was 
practically forbidden. England was divided into fiance 
factions on this subject of the corn-laws, in which the 
large question of international free- trade was implied. 
Cobden and Bright led the free -trade party, and made a 
convert of Peel, who had opposed them. Their prlnsiples 
triumphed, but the famous Peel administration went out 
of offiv;e, being beaten in their proposal of a measure of 
coercion for Ireland. 

But Ireland could not be saved from the awful visita- 
tion which fell upon her. Sudi manufactures as she mig^t 
have had had been crushed by English law, and except in 
the northern provinces, where there was a mauufac^ure of 
linen, tbe people lived by the land alone. They were 
incredibly poor, and their landlords — ^the i^cher being 
absentees, and the poorer generally in debt— screwed tbe 
last penny out of them. When the potatoes failed, such a 
population as this was helpless. Not a county escaped^ 
and the poorer districts were soon plunged in limine. The 
people died in thoucancb, in their huts and hovels, or 
wandering over tiie desolate country, or on the pavements 
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of the villages and towns. Famine-fever and dysentery 
helped the work of their starvation- The gifts from 
England Were generous, but the evil was too enormous to 
be resisted. When the famine was over, Ireland was found 
to have lost two million of her people, partly from hunger 
and disease, partly from emigration, which too often 
meant nothing but death from fever at sea or on the 
American shore. For a long time after this memorable 
event Ireland was the scene of increasiug political troubles 
too long and too fruitless to be recount^ here. 

With the name of Peel must be recorded the names of 
the other leading statesmen of the time — ^Wellington, 
Brougham, Palmerston. Gladstone was gaining fame, and 
Disraeli was beginning the successes of his long and won- 
derful career. 

The year 1850 witnessed the restoration of the Catholic 
hierarchy of England ; and two years later the first 
provincial synod of the English Bishops was held at the 
College of Oscott. The steps which preceded this impor- 
tant act belong to ecclesiastical history ; those which 
followed it are fresh in the minds of most of our readers. 
In parliament and elsewhere it was regarded as an act of 
** papil aggression,'^ and a storm of popular clamour was 
raised throughout the country ; but the storm has now 
passed away, and the hierarchy remains. 

Four years after its restoration, it was called on to take 
i*s part in a great and memorable act. On the 8th of Decem- 
1 >€ r ] 854 a conclave of Christian Bishops met in the Basilica 
of St. Peter such as had not assembled since the days of the 
Council of Trent. They had come to receive from the lips of 
the successor of St. Peter the definition of an article of faith; 
not, indeed, of a new one, for the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Ever-Blessed Virgin was familiar to 
Catholic England in the days of St. Anselm. But Chris- 
tendom had demanded that what hitheito had been ren- 
dered to the Mother of God by the devotion of her children 
should now be affirmed on the surer ground of faith, ^he 
had sent her Bishops from every quarter of the globe ; 
from China, fand India, and America. And there, too, 
within the waUs of that basilica where sleeps in his unsul- 
lied robes of baptism the first Christian king of Wessex,^ 
not far &om tiie spot whei:e his last Catholic descendants 
* See page 9i 
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are laid to r »t t here, among the princei and ptdato <rf 
the Cbnrdi, stood four of the restored hietaicfaj of £^ 
laod. Their Toioet joined in the sabHme iavocation vhieh 
ealled down the aid <^ the Holj Splnt; and whai the ▼iear 
of Christ had fon oon ced the glocioos decree, their toots 
mingled also in that loud Te Deumw^ndi bore <m Urn 
ethoea the thanksgiTings of the Ghnstiaii worid far the 
new honoar rendered to the name of Mary. 

The Crimean War of 1854-^ was the first serious war 
in which England had engaged sinoe the d^eai of Kapo- 
leon in the Waterloo campaign ; for our qnarrds in dis- 
tant odcMiies and dependencies are hardlj to be considered 
as nstionsl wars. The Eastern Qocstion was a standing 
international difficnltjr. Bnssia, who ezCTdsed a protec- 
torate over the Chrisoan popolaticms of Tnrkej, was sns- 
pe^ed of having a design npon Turkish territony. Itwas 
beliered that she had in view the final pofiseasion of Oon- 
stantinoi^ and the Bo^homs, and that she would make 
Turkish miflgoTemment of Christian subjects the ezcose 
for a quarrel which she would in the end turn to her own 
profit. To England the danger seemed of the greatest 
moment, because Constantinc^ was a kind of key to the 
Indies, and Russia was already our rival at the nortii €i 
our Indian dominions. Long and complicated diplomatie 
negotiations failed to bring the Powers to an undrastand- 
iog. Russia pressed certain demands, iHudi Turkey xe- 
fooed ; and presently the Czar Nicfadas sent a face across 
thePmth to take possession of theDanubian PrindpaHtiea. 
Krom that moment war became certain, in NoTember 
1853 the Russians met the Turkirii fleet in the Blade Sea 
and destroyed it. England and France warned every 
Russian ship to return to Sebastopol, and declared them- 
selves protectors of the Turkish H^, It was reserved that 
the allied French and English forces (the latter under ihe 
command of Lord Raglan) should invade the Crimea. A 
terrible campaign followed. The battles of the Alma, of 
Balaklava, of Inkerman were glorious, but also disastrous, 
victories for the alliesL Mismanagement, bad stores, 
wretdied dothing,sickn€ai, and frightful storms that ladied 
the Black Sea and its coasts harused and destroyed our 
tooops. The vessels taking out food and clothes were 
wrecked in numbers, and their crews and caigoes lost ; and 
such stor^ as escaped the storms proved to be abominably 
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bad, owiDg to blunders and fraud ab home. The cold was 
inUnse, and our unhappy soldiers suffered what no words 
can tell. The hospitals at Scutari were in dire confusion, 
until a lady, Miss Florence Nightingale, accepted the office 
of nurse and directress. On the same noble mission went 
a band of Catholic Sistersof Mercy, who also did excellent 
service. Meanwhile the weary siege of Sebastapol went 
on. A new ally, Sardinia, joined the English and French. 
The Emperor Nicholas died ; so did Lord Baglan. At 
last, after almost a year, the Russians withdrew from Se- 
bastopol, and the war came practically to an end. The 
treaty that followed is hardly worth mentioning, inasmuch 
as its provisions have been quietly disregarded in later 
years. England lost twenty-four thousand men, of whom 
hardly a sixth part died in battle or from wounds ; and 
forty- one millions were added to the National Debt. 

The year 1847 was marked by Lord Dalhousie's able 
administration in India. He annexed the Punjaub, after 
a short struggle provoked by the murder of some of our 
officers by native authorities. But he did better in the 
reforms he introduced under our rule. He put down the 
system of killing children and burning widows, and gave 
the native population a system of education. 

But the next serious trouble for England was the 
Mutiny in India. This frightful event, in 1857, gave the 
English Empire in India a shock which made it totter, and 
seemed, for a fearful interval, to threaten its existence. 
The feeling among the native populations which caused 
the rebellion was a combination of military grievance, 
national hatred, and religious fanaticism. Mohamedan 
and Hindoo, prince and private soldier, forgot their own 
differences to join against the English rule. What first 
stirred up revolt was the suspicion that certain new Enfield 
cartridges given to the native troops in 1856 were greased 
with cow's fat and hog's lard. The men had to bite the 
cartridges, and all their religious feelings were outraged. 
The cow is sacred to the Hindoo, and the hog is an abomi- 
nation to the Mohamedan. To touch the fat of these 
animals would be in their eyes crime and degradation un- 
speakable. Efforts were made to quiet the horror of the 
army. The use of the cartridges was discontinued in 
January 1857; but the idea gained ground that the 
English nders of India had a design against the Oriental 
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religiooflL LiUle mattnies broke oat hate mad tiwre, mad 
He matlneen woe ezeeated. At last Uie moTcment be- 
came more Ferioos. The troops in Meemt fixed npon i 
oflicen, and killed a ooload and others, and 
some Europeans. Thence th^ fled to Delhi, {nodaiocd 
the feeble old kin; of Delhi Emperor of India, and gaiced 
the sepoys in the neighbooriiood. The mutiny became a 
re¥i(4ntion. Eoglish society in India vaa orerwbefaned 
with terror, and writers aod speakers in England nsed 
language so animated by revenge and hatred tluit Disrseli 
declared, ** If such a temper were enoonraged, we oa^tto 
take from onr altars the image of Christ, and set op the 
statne of MolodL" Lord Canning, who had supreme 
authority in India, met the rebellion with the aid of Sir 
James Ontram, Sir Colin Campbell, Cc^nd Jacob, the 
good and great General Havelock, Sir John — afterwaidf 
Lord — Lawrraice, Sir Henry Lawrence, and other gallant 
leadCTB. Siege was laid to Delhi, two of onr gaierals 
dying during its progress ; but the English tiMmsdv es 
were besieged at the Residency at Lui£now, where the 
mutiny suddenly broke out. There Sir Henry Lawrence 
wsskilled; and fifty miles away, at Cawnpore, the Kngtiwh 
under a rerj old oflSo^ , Sir Hugh ¥nieeler, saw them- 
selves threatened with a similar rising, and appealed to 
a native prince, Nana Sahib. The man had, it is punfnl 
to confess it, been treated with injustice, and with a dis- 
regard for some of his fantastic religious feelings, Iqr the 
English govCTument. Only too gladly did he hear the 
appeal for help, and quickly did he betray tiioee who 
trasted him. The English garrison— some 400 fighting 
men, with some 550 women and childr^i — had imkea 
refuge within some miserable entrenchments, and tbere 
they defended themselves heroically when the assault 
came. The women and children cowered in the fioioesnn, 
with no wat^ except what was drawn from a well com- 
manded by the bullets of the besiegers. Day by day they 
di.d. It seemed at one time as tl^iigh the fittle ftane bj 
constancy and bravery might keep off the attack until 
reinforcements could reach them. But treachery over- 
came them. Nana Sabib i»omised them a safe conduct 
to Allaha bad by the river Granges ; and carrying their 
sick and wounded, the English quitted their poor little 
-trwghold. There they weremaasaGced^ihotanddEOYiifid 
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— all except 125 women afid children, who were brought 
back to Cawnpore, bleeding, fainting, expecting death. 
To some it came soon by cholera in the prison in which 
they were cooped up. The others were all sabred by the 
orders of Nana Sahib. Never perhaps have Englishmen 
felt such a passion of pity and rage. Revenge was swift. 
At the time of the massacre, Havelockhad almost reached 
Cawnpore. Nana Sahib fled, and was heard of no more. 
But many paid dearly for the crime. Delhi was taken, 
and a yonng English officer hunted out the three sons of 
the king, and shot them dead. Havelock then went to the 
relief of Lucknow. The fighting everywhere was deci- 
sive ; and on December 20, 1858, the Mutiny in India was 
officialfyr declared to be at an end. 

Soon after the pacification, the East India Company, 
wh'ch had so long governed, and so often misgoverned, 
India, ceased to exist, and our great Eastern Empire was 
placed more directly under the Crown of England. 

Home affairs consisted principally of various reforms. 
The transportation of English criminals to Australia was 
given up, and public executions in England, which were 
the occasion of scenes of drunkenness and wickedness, 
were abolished. 

Political reform — a granting of the vote to larger 
classes in the nation — took place in 1867, the Conservative 
party, under Lord Beaconsfield, then still Mr. Disraeli, 
taking such reform boldly in hand. A later year saw the 
establishment of the ballot, or secret voting, so long 
desired by Chartists and Radicals. Some very important 
legislation at about this time had reference to the state of 
trades -unions. These societies were found to be dealing in 
a most tyrannous manner with any workman who had not 
joined them. Injury to his person, the destruction of his 
property, and even his murder, were decreed by those who 
considered him a traitor to the cause of his fellow labour- 
ers, banded together to defend the rights of the whole 
class against the employers. The whole country was 
horrified at the revelation of these outrages. But when 
the matter was more calmly understood, it became evident 
that the laws of the nation dealt unequally with masters 
and men, and that the cruel trades-unionists had a very 
real grievance. They had combined, in an evil way, 
a^aiost legal injustice. Here, too, reform gradually took 
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pUoe, and wcnfanen receiyed certain rights of oontraci 
with the owners of capital, rights which their cla» had 
long enjoyed in foreign conntries. 

In 1866 the continnons dis(Sontent in Ireland took the 
shape of a ^erions Fenian rising. As nsnal, English law 
repressed rebellion with a strong hand. A memoraUe 
rescue of Fenian prisoners by their friends at Mandiester, 
and an attempt at rescue, gave a great i^hock to public 
feeling. In the second instance, the Fenians blew np the 
walls of Clerkenwell prison, and many persons were killed. 
It was soon after this that more serious reforms b^anfor 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone dfsestablished the Protestant 
Church in IrcJand, and something was done for the Irish 
tenant by an amendment of the land laws. 

A minor war took place in 1866 between England and 
the king of Abyssinia, a turbulent and savage potentate 
who had pounced upon some missionaries and pnt them 
into prison. 

In 1870 the Education Act was passed, compelling the 
attendance of children at government board schools. 

The same year saw an event which, though not a part 
of the national history, belongs to the history of that 
greater nation, the Church. The Vatican Council had 
just been held in Bome, when the Italian State invaded 
the City of the Popes. 



Principal Ccnfemporary Soveretans,^France : Lonifl XVIIL, 1814; 
Charles X., 1820; Louis Philippe, 1830; Louis Napoleon, Emperor, 1852. 
>paiji : Ferdinand VIL, 1814 ; Isabella, 1833 ; Anuuleus, 1870 ; Alphonsns 
XIL, 1874; AlphonsusXIIL. 1886. Germany: William L.Kln^of Pnissla, 
1861, Emperor of Germany, 1871. Atutria: Francis IL, 1792; Ferdinand. 
1835 ; Francis Joseph, 1848. Italy: Victor Emmanuel, I860 ; Humbert, 
1878. liiusia: Nicholas, 1825 ; Alexander IL, 1856; Alexander IIL, 188L 
Fbpes: Leo XIL, 1823; Pius YIIL, 1829; Gregory XVL, 1830; PiusDL, 
1846; Leo XIIL, 1878.^ 

Inventions, ^^c— The first steamboat launched on the Thames in 1822. 
The first voyage performed by steam to the East Indies in 1822. The 
first railway opened, between lianchester and Liveroool, in 1840 ; being 
executed under the direction of the great engineer, George Stephenson. 
The electric telegraph woriced for the first time in England in 18^ The 
penny post established throughout Great Britain in 1840. Lord Bosse's 
prod&ious telescope completed and erected at ParEonstown, in Ireland, 
in 1843. The submarine telegraph laid down between Great Britain aad 
America in 186& 
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V3. Tbe goMtioDf mukei * refer to the niiaIU7P0 «Uitloa^ 



Chap.L 

the Brit<ms tmd Bowttttu. 

1. When did the Bomans fint 
land in Britjun, and under what 
chief? 

2. What appearance did the 
island then present? 

3. What Koman emperor com- 
pleted the oonanest of Britain ? 

4. Who was the British king who 
resisted the arms of the Romans? 

5. What became of him after 
be was taken prisoner? 

& Is there any Christian tra- 
dition connected with the visit of 
Caractacns to Rome? 

7. When was Christianify first 
introduced into Britain? 

& Who was the first Britidi 
martjr, and where did he suffer 
death? 

9. What great Roman emperor 
was bom in Britain ? 

10. How long did the Romans 
hold possession of this island ? 

lU What chan^ did they 
effect in the condition of Britain ? 

12. Why were the Romans 
obliged to abandon Britain ? 

13. To idiat danger were the 
Britons then exposed ? 

14. To whom did they ^iply 
for help? 

15. What sort of people were 
the English, and whence did 
they come? 

16. In what year and on what 
spot did the KngJirfi land in Bri- 
tam? 

17. Kame the two Ekudish 
diieCi '^ 



Cmp.IL 
The Old Eaglitk. 

1. In what part of Britain did 
the English setUe? 

2. What followed on their ar- 
rival? 

3. Who were the Angles? 

4. Where did the BntODs take 
refuge from their enemies ? 

5. What people are descended 
from the ancient Britons? 

6. From what source are the 
English and Welsh languages 
chieflyderived ? 

7. What change took place in 
Britain after its conq;ie8t by the 
English? 

8. How did this affect tbe state 
of religion? 

9. How many kingdoms did 
the English establish, and what 
were their names ? 

10. What Pope undertook the 
conversion of the Old English, 
and how did he first hear of 
them? 

11. Whom did he send to Eng- 
land, and in what year did thar 
land? 

12. Who was then kin^ of 
Ken^ and to what cit^r did be 
invite the Christian missionaries? 

13. How did they enter Can- 
terbuiy? 

14. What change did Chris- 
tianity effect among the Old 
English? 

15. How many canonised saints 
are there of the Old English 

19, Whiciiofthekin^^domioC 
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tbe Heptarchy gained the great- 
est decree of power? 

17. Where, and from whose 
hands, did King Ceadwalla re- 
ceive baptism ? 

18. Who were Ina and Ethel- 
bnrga, and where did they die? 

19. Who reiffned over Wessex 
in the year 800? 

20. Why is his reign so impor- 
tant? 

21. What was the state of 
England in these early times ? 

22. In what spots were the 
monasteries generally placed? 

23. What kind of arts did the 
monks teach the people ? 

24. What were the chief arti- 
cles of food and dress among the 
Old English? 

25. Who were the protectors 
of the English slaves? 

26. Were the Old English 
lovers of learning ? 

27. Relate what you know of 
St. Benedict Biscop and St. Aid- 
helm. 

Chap. in. 

l%e Old English and the Danes, 

1. When do we first hear of 
the Danes, and who were they? 

2. What other countries had 
they already attacked ? 

3. What English king was 
martyred by them ? 

4. In what year did Alfred be- 
come king ? 

6. How did he prepare to meet 
the Danes ? 

6. Where did he hide himself 
when driven from his throne V 

7. What Htories are told of 
him during this time ? 

8. How did he treat the Danes 
after he had defeated them? 

9. What did he do for the good 
of his people when he had re- ! 
gained nia crown ? 

10. What laws and customs 



have come down to os from th« 
time of Alfred? 

11. What did he do to restore 
learning? 

12. To what country did he 
send an embassy, and why ? 

13. What promise did he make 
to God, and how did he divide 
his time? 

14. Who was the greatest of 
his successors, and i^ainst what 
people was he victorious? 

15. What laws did King Athel- 
Stan make? 

16. What evils did the Danish 
wars bring on the land ? 

17. What great Englishman 
lived at this time? 

18. What good works did he 
encourage ? 

19. How did Ethelred the Un- 
ready obtain the throne? 

20. WTiat massacre took place 
in his reign ? 

21. WhowasCannte? 

22. What was his character, 
and what story is told about 
him? 

23. What laws did he make? 
21. Who succeeded him? 

25. How was the English line 
re-tored ? 

26. What was the character of 
Edward the Confessor? 

27. What great noble placed 
him on the throne? 

28. In what state was England 
at that time? 

29. What story is told about 
him? 

80. Did he make any laws ? 

31. What complaint did his 
subjects make of him? 

32. Name a great English Bi- 
shop who lived at this time ? 

33. What wicked trade did he 
abolish ? 

34. How did Earl Godwin die, 
and who was his son ? 

35. Who claimed to be St. 
£dward*8 successor? 
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37. WhflB did St Edward die, 
sod vbo sueoeeded him ! 

8S. What do we know of the 
leUgkms history of this period f 

Ckaf.IV. 

I.H0W did Duke William of 
Honnandy leceiTe the newa of 
Harold's aeoeanoa? 

2. WheQ did he land m Eng- 
land, and on what q>ot? 

a DeeeribethehattleofHaai- 



4. What was tho feudal sys- 
tem? „^^ 

6. In what wa y did W illiam 
the Conqoeror suppress f *" 
northern msnrreetion f 

C What laws did he make 
afterthisi 

7. Whidi were the laws which 
the Ei^lish peopie feit most op- 



a How did William proride 
himself with hnntmg-groands? 

9. What was IXwmaday Book? 

10. How did William treat the 
English Bishops? 

11. Belate the story of St. 
Wtdstan. 

12. What great abbey did the 
Gooqneror fiwaid ? 

13. What erents embittered 
his last days ? 

14. What was the history of 
Ills death? 

15. What happened at hb ba- 
nal? 

CaAP.V. 
Tke Couquervr'* Sotu. 
"L Who were the sons of Wil- 
liam ihB Conqueror, and what 
did their father leare them? 

2. What r-as the character of 
each? 
« What final wars broke oat 



« .^ rsign erWHOni — 
and how did they lint begin ? 

4. ¥niieh of the three brothen 
jomedtheOrasadef 

5. Describe the dmneter el 
Wafiamfinfos. 

tf. HowdidStAnselmbeeame 
Aidibishop of Ganterboiy ? 

7. What was the <iaaml be- 
tween him and the ki^f 

8. Bdate the story (rf the death 

9. How did Henry L begin tus 

10. Who was his qaeen, and 
what was her character? 

11. What good woiks did she 
perform? 

12. What was the end of Doke 
Robert of Normandy ? 

13. y-rplain what is meant I7 
tnTeeti tares. 

14. What stnigg^ took place 
between King Heniy and St. An- 

15. BiOate the story of Prmee 
William's death. 

16. What 8t(^ did King He»- 
ry take to secure the crown te 
hisdanghter? 



Kip§ SUpheu and Oe Empna 
MmiUdm. 

1. Who was Stephen ? 

2. BfdatesomeincidentBofthe 
war between hhn and Matilda. 

8. What terms did they agras 
to at last? 

4. Descrflw the state of Eng- 
land during the reign of Stephen. 

5. What battle was fov^t in 
E tgland at this time, and why 
do we giro it that name ? 

6. What in some d^;res 
checked the disorders of thoas 
times? 

7. £x{^ain what is meant by 
''the Trace of God." 

8 wW nionks were Intro- 
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duced into EnHand in this Tdign, 
and where did they cbie&y sot- 
tie? 

9. Was learning cuite extin- 
guished in England ? ' 

10. What important manufac- 
ture began in tne rciert of Hen- 
ry!.? 

11. How did the Crusades 
affect the state of trade ? 

♦12. Who were the Knights 
Hospitallers and the Knights 
Templars ? 

'o. What were the feudal 
flu^tlok. like ? 

Chap. YH. 
The Fint Jfkmtagenet. 

1. Over what countries did 
Heniy Plantagenet rule ? 

2. Describe his character and 
appearance. 

3. Who was Thomas ^ Becket, 
and to what office was he raised ? 

4. With what view did King 
Henry wish to make him Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury? 

5. What change took place in 
his conduct after his consecra- 
tion? 

6. What were the Constitutions 
of Clarendon ? 

7. What scene took place in 
the king's council-chamber ? 

8. Where did St. Thomas re- 
side when in exile ? 

9. What moved the long to 
seek a reconciliation ? 

10. What followed on Beckefs 
return to England ? 

11. Relate the story of his 
martyrdom. 

12. In what manner did the 
king do penance ? 

13.' What victory was p^ranted 
to his arms at the same tmie ? 

14. What other important 
event took place in this reign ? 

15. What was the conduct of 
the king's children ? 



16. How did Henry IL die, 
and what was the character ot 
his reign? 

17. What were tournaments? 

18. What custom began in this 
reign? 

Chap. VIII. 
Richard Cceur de Lion. 

1. What was the character of 
Richard I.? 

2. What great event happened 
at the time of his accession ? 

3. Where did King Richard 
celebrate his marriage, and with 
whom? 

4. In what manner did the 
soldiera of the cross conduct their 
march? 

5. Relate some incidents of the 
battle of Jaffa. 

6. How did King Richard tra- 
vel homewards ? 

7. By whom was he cast into 
prison, and how was his place of 
imprisonment discovered ? 

8. Who meanwhile attempted 
to seize his English throne ? 

9. How did he obtain his free- 
dom? 

10. What was the state of 
England during his reigr.? 

11. What were the circum- 
stances of King Richard's death f 

12. By whom was he succeed- 
ed? 

Chap. IX. 
King John and Magna Charta. 

1. Was there any other claim- 
ant to the English throne ? 

2. What was the fiite of Prince 
Arthur? 

3. What was the origin of the 

2uarrel between John and the 
[olySee? 

4. What sentence did Pope In- 
nocent pronounce against the 
king? 

6. What is Ml interdict? 
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C HovdidJoknbelMiTe? 

7. Whai Ibrtfaer seotaoce did 
the Pope fnaamoce on him ? 

6. Wbat «M the efleet of a 
■entmoe >if iiiuiMiiiiiii iiMim T 

9. In what onaMr did John 
fttlastsabaiitf 

10. Whet« and bf whom was 
haabsolred? 

11. What oath did he take! 

12. What great modm^ was 
bcl 1 at the Abbej of Su Ed- 
Kondsburyf 

13. Where did John meet the 
barocs, and what was he ibrced 
to do? 

14. What were the princqial 
artidcB of lCafl;na (%artn? 

15. Hew did John behave after 
■gmnedie Charter} 

16!. What was the last reaouree 
of the Ei^iih barons f 

17. When did John die, and 
what were the rimiiiMlniMia of 
Us death? 

CHAT.X. 
ffemnf JIL mmd Bke Btrmt^ Wmn. 

L Under what 
did Henrf m. 



to the 



2. Who sapported his cause 
agiainst the French ? 

3. What was the joong king's 
dianicter? 

4. Who was Archbishop of 
Gmtetbarj in this reisn^ and 
what coime did he take f 

6. Who was Simon de Mont- 

fiMt? 

6. What was the result of the 
itnigide between the barons and 
the^^? 

7. What was the origin of the 
Hooao of Commons? 

8. Who now became the leader 
ef therojahsts, and how did he 
eseiye from i nip r i eot u nent? 

** Bdatc soi~» -s ^' 

^ttleof 



of Bd- 



10. Hew did FHnee Khntii 
nsehis nctotr? 

XL What wan did he ~ 
after peaee was nstorei 
landf 

12L What inadent 
during hj* fumpwrgn in Pales- 
tine? 

nS. WhownsNidiolasBRak- 
spear? 

*U. What reOgioas enlecs 
were intrcdneed into Eo^^and in 
this reign? 

CkAr.ZL 
E4mmrdl. 

1. What were the 
and petson 
wardL? 

2. What was ''the statute of 
Westnunatet^? 

5. What were the great wan 
in whiefa Edward engaged ? 

4. Whence does VbB king's 
eldest son derive his title cf 
''FrineeofWaW? 

6. Hew did the war wifli Scot- 
land originate, and what was its 
resoH? 

tf . Who was the great Seottieh 
patriot, and what was his end? 

7. How did King Edward ibow 
his grief lot the death of hii 
queen? 

8. Under what difficulties did 
thekn^safbr? 

9. WYio was Ardihiaiiop of 
Oanterboiy, and what was lus 
conduct at this time? 

10. Did anj otho' p;reat Eng- 
lishman resist the long's exac- 
tions? 

11. Under what diief did the 
Soota rise against the En^di ? 

12. Where did King Edward 
die? 

13. Name two of the great 
English BiAops of the period. 

14. What great man of seianet 
fired nt this time^ and what werv 
soBBe of his diseoveriesl 
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Chap. XIL 
Edward IF, 

1. What was the character of 
Id ward II., and who was his 

coen? 

2. Who was his favourite cour- 
tier, and what became of him ? 

8. Relate some circumstances 
of the battle of Bannockbum. 

4. What new fevourito did the 
king choose ? 

5. What course did Queen Isa- 
bella take f 

6. What followed ou her return 
to England ? 

7. What tocA: place at Kenil- 
worth Castle ? 

8. Whero was Edward con- 
ducted after his deposition ? 

9. What horrible crime was 
committed at Berkeley Castle ? 

Edward III. and the Black Prince. 

1. Who now nded the king- 
dom, and what was the character 
of their government ! 

2. How did the young king 
succeed in freeing himself! 

S. What was Ms character and 
appearance f 
4. In what wars did he en- 

0. What claims had he to the 
throne of France f 

(J. What naval victory did he 
gain? 

7. What was his first victory 
by land! 

8. What was the origin of the 
" Prince of Wales's feathers" ? 

9. What contest was mean- 
while going on in England ? 

10. How did Queen Philippa 
behave, and where did the Eng- 
lish give battle to the Scots ? 

11. What holy banner was first 
bomo at this bs^tle % 

12. How was the siege of Ca- 
lais broiight to a close f 



ga^e 



18. How did Edward treat th 
citizens of Calais, and who ob« 
tained their pardon ? 

14. Under whom did the Eng- 
lish gain the battle of Poitiers ? 

15. What wore the results o. 
this victoiy I 

16. How did the Black Prince 
enter London with his prisoners! 

17. Who endeavoured to re- 
store peace between France and 
England ? 

18. What at bst induced Ed- 
ward to accept terms of pcaco? 

19. What was the honourable 
conduct of King John of Franco! 

20. What statutes wero Dasscd 
in tills reign, and how did thoy 
affect the freedom of the Church ! 

21. Who was one of the great 
English prelates of this reign ! 

22. What was the state of re- 
ligion in England at thif time ! 

23. What heretic arose in this 
reign, and what was the nature 
of his doctrine! 

24. On what side did the peo- 
ple declare themselves ! 

25. Were any advances made 
during this reign in the condition 
of the people ! 

26. What trades did Queen 
Philippa encourage? 

27. In what fresh wars did th* 
Black Prince engage! 

28. How did Edward m.'i 
reign close! 

29. What wore the ciiemn* 
stances of his death ! 

Chap. XIV. 
Richard o/Bourdeams, 

1. What was the first import- 
ant event of the new reign ! 

2. What misdiief followed the 
preaching of the Lollards ! 

8. How did the young king 
quell the insurrection! 

4. Whom did Richard maity^ 
and bv what name was IM 
known! 
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6. What fori orhoaMbold did 

eVw hy was ha impopalar with 
hwDoblM! 

7. Which of his mftdes was pot 
to death! 

8. Who was Honry Boliog- 
hroke, and whttt cvemnstaiioes 
Isd to his exile ! 

9. In what manner did he re- 
Isru to England ! 

10. How was Bichard he- 
wayedf 

IL What scene to(^ fdace m 
Westminster Hall? 

12. ¥rhai was the death of 
fiichaidlL? 

13. What was the late of 
Wickliffef 

•14. What great colleges were 
built hy William of Wykeham ? 

•li. WhatadTances were made 
in oommeroe daring this period? 

*16. What was the faToorite 
eoetome of the day ? 

♦17. Were there any great 
ports in England during the 
reign of Bichard IL ? 



Chat. XT. 
Hatrfir. 
rhat war did Henry IV . 



1. Inwl 
? 



«. «^.ween whom was the hat- 
tie of Shrewsbury firas^ ? 

3. Relate the circomstanoes of 
Archbishop Scroop's execution. 

4. Who was Ow«i Gkndower, 
^nd what was his socoesB? 

5. What other danger threat- 
ened the ooontry at this tame? 

6. What famous statate was 
pft» ^f4^ flgainfft t*»** ^' '■'■*! f ? 

7. By whom was this statate 



8. What embittered the last 
days of Kmg Henry ? 

9. How did the Prince behare 
^ ■ ^ 'i r e Judge OaswMgne ? 

What were the 



of Heofy's Ih* 

and death? 

COAF.XVI. 

JJMryr. 

1. How did Henrr V. I 
on his other's death? 

2. What were his firrt sets? 

3. What insmrectioo brake out 
in the beginning of his reign f 

4. What great design was 
Henry cherishing ? 

5. What was the fint incadent 
in the war with France? 

d. Where did the French and 
English armies meet, and how did 
they prepare for battle ? 

7. Bcdate some incidents of the 
atUe of Aginco urL 

& How^ the English receire 
their Tictorioas king? 

a What memorial of the gre«t 
victory yet remains ? 

10. What forther soooeves did 
King Henry gain, and how was 
he acknowledged by the Frraich 
parliament? 

^1. What was the end ofOM- 
casUe? 

12. What dates its exnienee 
from, this reign? 

13. What were the effects of 
the Statutes of Proriaors ? 

14. What were the circom- 
stances of the king's death and 
borial? 

15. Whom did his widow mar- 

CnAr.XYH. 
Bemrg VI. and the Wmrs of ike Bmo. 
L How old was the new kin& 
and who was named regent? 

2. What was the progress of 
the war in France, and to what 
larcinnstance did the French owe 

3. Whatwasthefiiteof Joaa 
of Arc? 

4. What was the diaf«eterc< 
the kxDg: and wfaooi Ad he mt^ 
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6. Name hit two great foundi^ 

UODS. 

6. Between which great nobles 
Jid a contest now arise ? 

7. Was the Duke of York the 
real heir to the crown, and why ? 

8. Why were these quarrelB 
called the *' Wars of the Roses" ? 

9. What followed the batUe of 
St. Alban's? 

10. Who was the greatest of 
the feudal barons ? 

11. What terms were agreed 
to between York and Henry? 

12. What was the result of the 
battle of Wakefield? 

13. Who was now proclaimed 
king in London ? 

14. How did Margaret of An- 
jou behave at this crisis? 

16. How and by whom was 
King Henry brought prisoner to 
London ? 

16. What was the character of 
Kinff Edward, and with whom 
did he ouarrel ? 

17. What events followed on 
Warwick's return to England ? 

18. What great battle was 
fought between Warwick and 
Edward? 

19. Between whom was the 
battle of Tewkesbury fought, and 
what was its result ! 

20. What were the &tes of 
Prince Edward, the king, and 
Margaret of Anjou ? 

Chap. XVm. 
The White Rose triumphant. 

1. What effects had been pro- 
duced by the Wars of the Rmos ? 

2. Who were the three royal 
brothers, and whom did they 
marry? 

3. What was the fate of Cla- 
rence, and why was he oidled 
"penured"? 

4. What was the character of 
GdwardlV.I 



0. Who became lord protoctor 
on the king's death ? 

6. What steps did he take to 
possess himself of the crown 7 

7. How did he treat his ne- 
phews? 

8. How was he at last pro- 
claimed king? 

9. What became of Edward V. 
and his brothers ? 

10. Who now represented the 
house of Lancaster? 

11. What was the character ol 
King Richard's reign ? 

12. Where did Richmond land, 
and what events followed ? 

13. Relate some particulars of 
the battle of Bosworth. 

*14. Who was tlie monk ol 
Bury, and for what was he cele- 
brated? 

*15. What great art was dis- 
covered in the year 1468, and 
who were its earliest patrons ? 

*16. Who was Cardinal Beac* 
fort? 

♦17. What was the state of the 
English neasantry at this period i 

*18. Name some improve- 
ments and inventions of the 
time. 

Chap. XIX. 
York and Lancaster united. 

1. How were the interests of 
the two houses now united ? 

2. In what manner did Henry 
VII. enter London ? 

8. What was his character ? 

4. What insurrections took 
place in his reign ? 

5. What was the great aim of 
Henry VIL? 

6. How did he put down feud- 
aUty? 

7. What was the great griev- 
ance of his reiffn ? 

8. Whom dia Prince Arthur and 
the Princess Margaret marry ? 

9. What great discoveries took 
place in this reign I 
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10. What great eiH ceased in 
this reign, and hj whom was it 
ehieJfly abolished? 

11. What was the state of reU- 
fion among the English people ? 

12. Was any progress made in 
leami^! 

13. Wore any learned foonda- 
tioDs made in this reign ! 

14. Who was the Coontess oi 
Richmond, and what was her 
ebaraoter f 

15. Where was Henry VH. 
buried? 

ClUF.XX. 

ffnrg nil, mnd the Rogal Smpre- 

WMCJf, 

1. Whom did the young king 
marry? 

2. What wars broke out shortly 
after his accessi o n? 

3. What great sorereigns were 
reignmg at the same time ? 

4. Wnat do yon mean by the 
" Field of the aoth of Gol<r I 

5. Who was Martin Luther, 
and what was he doing at this 
time? 

6. What port did Henry take 
in opposing him ? 

7. Who was his chief minister, 
and what was his character? 

8. What events brought about 
his ruin? 

9. Where did he expire, and 
what were his last words ? 

10. Who was now Henry's 
chief coimsellcr, and what did he 
advise? 

11. What title did Henry now 
assume? 

12. Who was the new Arch- 
bishop of Ganterbuij, and with 
what act of perfidy did he receive 
consecration? 

13. How did he proceed with 
regard to the king's divorce ? 

14. Under what cireumstanees 
did Henry eelefarate his marriage 

'^HAnneBoleynf 



15. What was the final an- 
tence of the Holy See ? ^ 

16. How was the power of the 
Holy See destroyed in Englaadt 

17. What great men resisted 
these acts of royal trranny ? 

18. What was thehr fiOe ? 

19. What religious orders were 
conspicuous in &eir resistance? 

20. What was the fate of Anne 
6ole3m, and who was the new 
queen? 

21. What act of spoliation dkl 
Cromwell now propose? ^ 

22. What was the Pilgrimage 
of Grace? 

23. How were the abbeys sup- 
pressed? 

24. What scenes of profana- 
tion accompanied the descdatkMi 
of the monasteries? 

25. How were the rdics of St 
Thomas treated? 

26. What evil now fell cm the 
English people? 

^. How did King Henry exer- 
cise his spiritual function ? 

28. What was the stntnte of 
Six Articles? 

29. What occasioned the fiOl 
of CromweU ? 

80. Whatwasthecharaeterof 
Henry's state^relision ? 

31. What was tibe oonditaon of 
the nation ? 

32. How did Henry's reign 
draw to a close ? 

33. Who was his last victim? A 

34. How did he die? 

85. Whaihorriblodrcumstanet 
attended his funeral ? 

Chat. XXI. 
Edward VI, and tie ReforwudUm. 

1. Who was now chosen Pr^ 
tector? 

2. On what did Somerset and 
Granmer resolve, and who op- 
posed them? 

8. Whsl was tlM i^mii bkdi 
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ihsy aimed at the Catholic reli- 
gion? 

4. What desolation followed on 
the abolition of the Mass ! 

6. How did the people receive 
the change of religion f 

6. Did any other causes of dis- 
content exist among the lower 
orders ? 

7. How did they show their 
resistance ? 

8. How were the insurrections 

What scenes of plunder fol- 
lowed? 

10. What became of the Pro- 
tector Somerset ? 

11. How did the Princess Mary 
behave at this crisis ? 

12. What was the character of 
the young king ? 

13. What sort of toleration did 
Cranmer show ? 

14. Whom did Edward declare 
heir to the throne? 

Chap. XXH. 
Queen Mary, and the Faith rettored, 

1. Did the people support Lady 
Jane Grey ? 

2. How did Queen Mary begin 
her reimi ? 

3. What important acts were 
passed? 

4. Why did the nobles oppose 
a reconciliation with Rome t 

5. Whom did the queen marry? 

6. What insurrection now 
broke out, and what was the 
conduct of the queen ? 

7. Who suffered death after 
ihe suppression of the ins'urec- 
\ion? 

8. How did Cardinal Pole re- 
turn to England, and what was 
the result of his mission ? 

9. Did the queen take the same 
part as the nobles had done with 
regard to the Church property? 

10. What was the ttato of 



England at this time, and what 
effects had been produced by the 
Reformation ? 

11. What did Gardiner and 
his colleagues do to suppress he- 
resy? 

12. Did the better portion of 
the Catholics support the perse- 
cution ? 

13. What were the circum- 
stances of Cranmer's death ? 

14. What great loss did the 
English suffer in the war with 
France? 

15. What profession did the 
Princess Elisabeth make ? 

16. Who died on the same day 
with the queen? 

17. What was the character of 
Queen Mary ? 

Chap. XXm. 
Elizabeth, 

1. Who was Elizabeth's chief 
minister? 

2. What was her first act? 

3. What oath did she take at 
her coronation ? 

4. How did she keep it? 

5. How did she provide herself 
with Protestant Bishops ? 

6. What act of parliament was 
she obliged to pass, and what 
was the character of the new 
clergy ? 

7. Sketch the character of the 
queen. 

8. Who was Mary Queen of 
Scots? 

9. How did Elizabeth receive 
her when she took refuge ift 
England? 

10. How did Elizabeth and her 
ministers try to effect her ruin ? 

11. What was the character of 
Elizabeth's court ? 

12. Name some of its most 
distinguished men. 

13. Who was her chief fovour- 
ite? 
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H. What innrrectaoo nofv 
broke out^ and br what mewnrm 
WM it irapprMMd ? 

15. What oonne WM takeo by 
tbeHolvSee! 

16 What cniel laws were now 
paaMxiia England? 

17. H9W were thej executed, 
and bow many perMos were put 
to death lor their faith ! 

18. By whoae laboun was the 
fiuth stiU kept alire in Eng. 
land! 

Id. What was thefitte ofUary 
QneeoofScotsI 

20. How did EUsabeth behare 
when she signed her death-war- 
rant? 

21. In what manner did Mary 
eonduct herself on the scaffold ? 

22. By whom was Kngtand in- 
vaded? 

23. How was the ^Muiish Ar- 
mada defeated ? 

2L How wwe the CathoHcs 
treated after this national tri- 
ttmph? 

25. What was the character of 
Elisabeth's goTenuneot ? 

26. What were the circum- 
stances attending her death ? 

*27. Mention some eminent 
men who lired during Elinbeth's 



What disooveries and in- 
Tcntiocs belong to this period ? 

*29. What was the state of the 
lower orders at this time ? 

*30. Mention some distinguish- 
ed English Gathcdics. 

C^p.XXIV. 
Jmmal. 

1. Who was James L? 

2. What were his appearance 
end character ? 

a. What religioas party did he 
)oin? 

4. How did he trait the Ca- 
thcdios? 



& What plot did Oatariif d» 



6. How was 

7. How was Father Ganet 
implicated in the Gmniowdei 
Plot? 

S. Whatwastherasoit ofthk 
plot on the minds of the pobtie ? 

9. How manr penons saffsred 
death during this reigii for their 
£uth alone? 

10. What celebrated man was 
executed in tins iwmhi? 

IL Who wen fLing Jamais 
chief forourites? 

12. WhatwastheeharaeteroC 
his court? 

13. How did the Commons re- 
assert their privileges^ and what 
freat ofl&oer of state did they 
mipeach? 

14. For what crime were many 
persons burnt during this re^f 

Chaf.XXT. 
CkmrU$ I. mmd iU Grmi Bekeltim. 

1. Did Charies L resemble his 
father in character? 

2. Why was he unpopular 

3. Who now formed the 
powerful party in the Commons, 
and what cdebrated petition did 
they present to the kmg? 

4. l>escribe the two cmoeite 
parties iriio now divided the 
state. 

5. Who mis Charleys chief 
supporter, and what measures 
did he try to enforce ? 

6. What attempt was made in 
Scotland? 

7. Who was the new councillor 
chosen by Charles? 

8. Who was John Hnmp<len, 
and how did he become ^unons? 

9. What measures did the par- 
liament ♦air A against Tffl "* 1 and 
Strafibri? 

10. How did civil war a'« Isit 
breakout? 
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11. Who were the Cavaliers 
Knd Roundheads? 

12. Which side did the Catho- 
lics take? 

13. What was the progress of 
the war, and what great men 
were killed on either side ? 

14. Who rose to the command 
of tho parliamentary army ? 

15. Where were the royal 
armies defeated ? 

16. By whom was the king be- 
trayed to his enemies, and what 
was his conduct under his auc- 
tions? 

17. On what step had Crom- 
well resolved ? 

18. What scene took place at 
the king's trial ? 

19. What were the circum- 
stances of his execution ? 

20. How did his followers show 
their regret ? 

Chap. XXVI. 

Oliver Cromwell and the Common' 
wealth, 

1. What form of government 
was now established in England, 
and by whom ? 

2. Where did Cromwell carry 
the war, and in what spirit did 
he conduct it? 

3. Where had Charles II. been 
proclaimed king, and what was 
the issue of the war in Scotland ? 

4. On what expedition did the 
young king resolve, and what 
battle followed ? 

5. How did Charles II. escape 
after the battle of Worcester? 

6. How did Cromwell dissolve 
the Long Parliament? 

7. How was the new parlia- 
ment convoked ? 

8. What dignity did Cromwell 
DOW assume? 

9. How did he nde England? 

10. How were the English Ca- 
'.holies treated 



11. What signs of uneasinesi 
did Cromwell exhibit during his 
last years? 

12. Who succeeded him as 
protector? 

13. Who succeeded in effecting 
the restoration of the king ? 

14. How was Charles II. re- 
ceived on his return to England ? 

♦16. Name some distinguished 
men who lived durinc: this period. 

♦16. Name some distingtiished 
Catholics. 

♦17. What colonies were esta- 
blished by religious refugees ? 

♦18. Name some inventions 
and improvements. 

Chap. XXVIL 
Charles 11. and the Restoration, 

1. Under what circumstanceg 
had Charles regained his crown ? 

2. What acts were passed at 
the beginning of his reign? 

3. What was the character of 
the court, and the general state 
of society ? 

4. By what terrible plagues 
was England visited? 

5. How did the king behave ? 

6. What was the cabal ? 

7. What new laws were passed 
against the Catholics? 

8. A^inst whom were theio 
acts chiefly aimed ? 

9. What was the general state 
of feeling at this time with re- 
gard to the Catholics ? 

10. Wliat infamous plot was 
devised by Shaftesbury ? 

11. Who were some of the most 
distinguished victims of this plot» 
and how many altogether suf- 
fered death? 

12. What new plots did the 
Protectant leaders engage in ? 

13. What was the iato of Kus- 
sell and Sidney ? 

14. What secret feelings did 
King Charles entertar- 
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15. How did ha bdnre on hk 
deathbed? 

Cbjlp.XXVIIL 
Jmaui I J. »md Um a£9olmiiom. 

1. Why WM James raipopnlar, 
and what were his fini measuree? 

2. Who raised an iDsorrection, 
snd what was iU socccas? 

8. What proceedinp followed 
the iDsmreetion, and who was 
the in&moiis judge bj whom 
ther were conducted? 

4. How did James use his m- 
creased power 1 

5. What court did ho reSstar 
Uidi, and what proclamation did 
he make? 

6. How did the Protestant 
Bishops reoeiTe the [nroclamation, 
and what was the result? 

7. Who were King Jamers 
daughters, and what course did 
they take? ^ ^ ^ 

8. What was the conduct of 
William of Orange at this time ? 

9. When and where did he 
land in England ? 

10. How did tho king's follow- 
ers behare towards him ? 

11. Where did he fly, and by 
whom was he generously re- 

12. What followed the flight 
of tho king, and what was the 
effect of the reToIution? 

Cn LT. XXDL. 
William of Orange. 

1. What was the character of 
William of Orange? 

2. And of his queen? 

3. Where and by whom was 
King James's cause still upheld? 

4. What cruel massacre took 
place at this time? 

5. Name some of the most im- 
portant prorisions of the Bill of 
ki<r)its 



«. How was the 
oath changed? ^ 

7. Did all the Protestant Bi- 
shops and clergy acknowledg* 
Waiiam? 

8. What name was giren to 
the party of the exfled king? 

9. Were any new laws mad* 
against the Catholics? 

10. What was the resuHof the 
war with France? 

11. What naTalrictory did the 
English gain? 

12. What is meant by the na- 
tional deb^ and how did it bo- 

13. What was the real diange 
effected by the revolution? 

14. What grievances were stfl. 
felt by tho people? 

15. How had Queen Maiy be- 
haved? . , ^^^.^ 

16. In what wars did WilfiaBi 
igage after her death? 

17. What great league was 
formed against Franoe? 

18. How did King William 
meet with his death, and how 
was the succession to the crown 
settled by parliament? 

Chjlp.XXX. 

1. What promise did Anne 
make to her &her? 

2. Who was her favourite? 

3. What victories were cained 
agtdnst the French by Marlbo- 
rough? 

4. What was the character of 
this great commander? 

6. When and where was peace 
at last restored, and what had 
England gained by the war ? 

o! Name an important ova*i 
in the reign of Anne. 

7. What great writers floar 
ished in this reign ? 

8. What was the state of as^ 
cie«7 at this time f 
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9. What school had arisen in 
England, and who were some of 
its chief supporters ? 

10. By what question was the 
close of this reign agitated ! 

11. What stood most in the 
way of the restoration of the 
Stuarts? 

12. How did Anne expire? 

13. What circumstance at- 
taches to her reign which is cre- 
ditable to her humanity ? 

*14. Name sotne colonies esta- 
blished dunng this period. 

*15. Name some distinguished 
writers and statesmen. 

*16. Were any of these Catho- 
lics! 

•17. Who was Bishop Ken ? 

*18. What was the fate of the 
exiled Stuarts ? 

*19. What foreign sovereign of 
celebrity visited ]^gland during 
the reign of William IIL ? 

Chap. XXXI. 
The House of Hanover, 

1. What changes of ministry 
took place on the accession of 
George I.? 

2. what insurrection soon broke 
out, and by whom was it headed? 

3. What was the fate of its 
leaders? 

• 4. Against whom was war de- 
clared, and between what na- 
tions was the quadruple alliance 
formed? 

5. What was the great oom- 
merdal faUnre of this reign ? 

6. What was the character of 
George I. ? 

7. By whom was he succeeded, 
and who was the minister of the 
day? 

8. What disgraoetfiil frauds 
were discovered? 

9. Had English societj and 
iterature improved during these 
wo reigns? 



10. Name two battlos'fought at 
this time, and their resi^ectiv* 
results. 

11. Did the exiled Stnartf 
make any further efiforts to reoo* 
ver their rights ? 

12. What success at first at- 
tended the Scottish arms ? 

13. Give some account of the 
battle of Culloden. 

14. How did Prince Charles 
escape? 

15. In what wars was England 
now engaged ? 

16. What treaty restored peace 
to Eiu-ope ? 

17. Between what countries did 
the Seven Years' War break out, 
and which side did England take? 

18. What great victory was 
grained in America, and what 
was its result to England ? 

19. Where did Lord Cllvo 
achieve his conquests, and what 
great admiral gained repeated 
victories at sea? 

20. What peace pj t an end to 
these bloody wars, and what had 
England gamed by them? 

21. Who was the new minister 
who succeeded Walpolef 

22. What great commercial 
improvements took place in this 
rew^n? 

^. By whom was George II. 
succeeded? 

♦24. Who was Lord Clive I 

*25. Mention some great wri* 
ters of this p^od. 

*26. Name some disUngnishetf 
Catholics. 

Chap. XXXII. 
Oeorge III, 

1. What was the character d 
the young king? 

2. What s^eme was intro> 
dnoed by Lord Rockingham? 

8. How did the North- Ameii 
can colonies receive this me» 
tore? 
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4. What great confederacy was 
formed Against Great Britain ? 

6. Were her arms victorious in 
America? 

6. How did Chatham hdiaye 
at this juncture? 

7. What great event followed 
in 1783? 

8. Who were the rival leaders 
in the House of Commons ? 

9. What terrible events took 
place in France? 

10. What part did Pitt prepare 
to take? 

11. \Vhat were the chief inci- 
dents of the war? 

12. Had these revolutions anv 
beneficial effect on the English 
Catholics? 

13. How did the Protestant 
public treat the proposal to grant 
them some relief? 

14. In what manner did the 
king behave during the riots? 

15. How were the French emi- 
grants received in England ? 

16. Who led on the French 
armies in Italy, and how had the 
I'ope been treated ? 

17. To what dignity was Bona- 
parte raised, and what treaty of 
peace followed ? 

18. What was the result of the 
Irish rebellion? 

19. What were the new schemes 
in which the Emperor Napoleon 
engaged ? 

20. What course did he adopt 
against the Holy See^ and how 
did the Pope repel this mdignity ? 

21. What great victory crown- 
ed the British arms ? 

22. Where was the war now 
carried on ? 

23. What great commander 
led the British armies in Spain ? 

24. Where did Napoleon meet 
with bis greatest reverses ? 



25. What happened in 1814? 

26. What had meanwhile been 
the condition of George HL ? 

27. By what sovereign was 
England visited? 

28. Did Napoleon remain in 
Elba? 

29. In what great battle did 
he meet his &sl defeat, and 
where was he exiled ? 

80. What was the general chiu 
racter of George III. ? 

81. And of his reign ? 

*32. Whjr was the expedition 
against Algiers undertaken, and 
with what success ? 

*33. Name some inventions 
and discoveries of this period. 

*34. Name some writers and 
celebrated men. 

'^35. Name some eminent Ca* 
tholics. 

Chap. zxxm. 
Cf€orge IV., William IV.t Vietona. 

1. By whom was Gkorge III. 
succeeded ? 

2. What great act restored the 
Catholics to their civil rights ? 

8. By whom was George lY. 
succeeded ? 

4. Name the chief event of the 
reign of William IV. 

6. Who succeeded to the crown 
on the death of William IV. ? 

6. Who devised txhibitions? 

7. What was Chartism ? 

8. What occurred m Canada?— 
in China ? 

9. In Afghanistan in 1887 ? 

10. What was 0'Connell*t 
work? 

11. What blow struck Ireland? 

12. When was the CathoUe 
Hierarchy restored ? 

13. Sketch the Crimean War. 

14. Sketch the Indian Mutiny, 

15. Name some chan^ of law 
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